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FOR CHILDREN 


Jerusalem 

CEST LA VIE - By the Window Puppet 
Theatre/Train Theatre. About love. (Khan. 
Tuesday, Wednesday m 10:30 a. m.) 

GOLDEN HAIR - By tho Train Theatre. 
Story of a boy who wants lo many the king's 
daughter. fTmln Theatre, tomorrow al 11 
n. in. .noon) i 

PICTURE BOOKS, PUPPETS AND SONGS 
- Ages 3-6 (in English). (Israel Museum, 
Wednesday at 4 p.m.) 

SLEEPING BEAUTY - Puppet theatre. 
(Train Theatre, Tuesday at 4 p.m.) 

STORY-TELLING HOUR - For ages 4-10. 
(Israel Museum. Tuesday at 4 p.m.) . 

Td Aviv area 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND - Musical based 
or the Lewis Carroll story. (Old Jaffa, 
Hasimtah, tomorrow at 11 a.m.) 

ANIMALS - Collage of songs and stories. 
(Belt Lelsdn, tomorrow at 11:5) a.m.) 

THE ISRAEL BALLET -(Belt Dani, today, 
Sunday at 9:30 and 10:45 a.m., Monday 
through Thursday ol 9 30 a.m.) 

MY LITTLE BROTHER AND I -Theatre 
forages 5-9. (Beit Yad Lebanim, Wednesday 
at4Rnd6p.m.) 

T11E RACE BETWEEN THE RABBIT AND 
THE TORTOISE - By linn's Puppet 
Theatre. (Hayarkon Park, tomorrow nl II 
a.m.) 

SONGS, SKITS, PLUS A ROBOT - Trip! 
Shavil's new programme. (Beit Dani. Mon- 
day nt 5 p.m.) 



YAKL LEVY - Like a Toy. (Tzavta, tonight 
at 10 p.m.) 

YOU'RE A GOOD MAN, CHARLIE 
BROWN - Musical based an (be comic strip. 
Produced by the Jerusalem English Speak- 
ers' Theatre. (Khan, Wednesday at 8:30 
p.m.) 

Tel Aviv area 


THEATRE 


AD productions are In Hebrew unless other- 
wise stated. 

Jerusalem 

BLACK WAS THE NIGHT - By the Nissan 
Netlv Acting Studio. A mosaic of moments 
of melodrama. (Khan, Sunday at 8:30 p.m.) 


DONT HOLD ME TO MY WORD - New 'CRIME SOUAD - By Chaim Marin. Haifa 
pantomime programme with Hanoch Rosen- Municipal Theatre production. An in-depth 
ne. (Holon, Kiryat Sharell, tonight at 10 exploration of local crime. (Knesset, Tuesday 


TALIA SHAPIRO - Stories and songs. (Bell 
Lcissln, Upper Cellar, tomorrow alii a.m.) 


SONGS, SKITS PLUS A ROBOT-SecT. A. 
(Eilat , Mofct. tomorrow at ID a.m.) 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Jerusalem 

ADVENTURES IN JAZZ- With well-known 
musicians. (Purged, today at 1:30 p.m., 
Wednesday nt 9 :j 0 p.m.) 

COMBO II PAR GOD - Jazz-rock, bard bpp. 
(Pargod, Wednesday at 9:30 p.m'.) 

HABREIR AHATIVTT -'Selection of ;tholr 
• new Mngfl. (Jerusalem Theatre; Rebecca 
Gown, Tuesday at 9 p. m.) | 

HARMONY HOUSE HAPPENINGS- Blues' 


p.m.; T.A.. Nahmonl, tomorrow nt 9 p.m.; 
Belt Dani, Wednesday at 9 p.m.) 

"ERETZ, ERETZ" - Songs of Israel with 
Rati Pesanson. (Bell Lekain, Tuesday at||30 
p.m.) 

RANI LIVNE- Sings her spngi. (Beit Leis- 
sln, Upper Cellar, tonight at 11:30 p.m.) 


at II a.m.) 

DECAMERON - By Tzilum Matzav 
Theatre. Satirical stories by Boccacdo. 
(Gerard Behar, tomorrow at 9 p.m.) 

"ELEF ESTER” - Jerusalem Theatre Corn- 


lings her songs. (Beit Leis- puny production. Life reflected through the 
, tonight at 1 1:30 p.m.) 1 eyes of Queen Esther. (Jerusalem Theatre, 

Utile Theatre, tomorrow at 9 p.m.) 


9:30 fkm.) v.-. ; 

-j lifts y arkin and HIS GROUP - 
.. Pa nlomiriro and jazz <Uqpe. f Pargod, 

.. ; ' day at 930 p.m.) : ■ •• . ’ | • 

MUSICAL MEIAVE T^jRA- the '^- 

• aspore Ycshivu BaiuL (Mount Zlop Cpntre, 

lOfhon^al&Mp^.)^ . • • 

. ORERA — SovMsbiigund 'dance. |rt)upe.; 

..- ^Jjnisalon\ Shetovcr Th^atre, TNuidayrol 

* SOMEONE IN' I (Eft HEART -Kuril Gil- ■ 
; rop> new ; gramme. (TigVta, toqlghf at 

SUSANNAH RINALDI.-' ArwCUnW idul 

• ringer.’ (Jerusalem ^eroVef-ThealrOi Tuea- 

• :: ; dayats5o »>.). J- A : V; 


JAZZ EVENING - Albeit Plamcnta Jazz 
Quintet. (Old JafTa, Hasimtah, tonight at 
midnight) 

KORIN ALAL - Israeli rock. (Belt Lcissln. 
Upper Cellar, tomorrow al 9 p.m.) 

MATH CASP1 AND THE PARVARIM - 
South American songs. (Ramal Hasharon. 
lYavta, tonight at 10 p.m.) 

MEIR ARIEL - Sings his song*. (Old Jaffa, 
Hasimtah. Monday at 9 p.m.) 

ON HIS FAcfc - By Yonalhan Gcffen. 
Songs, monologues, iinpravhailons- about . 
confessions at bar. Plus performance by Ah»- 
Olcarctiik. (Beil Lelnifi, Wednesday at 8 JO - 
P-nt.) ■: ■ . 

SUSANNAH RINALDI - See JMern. 
[Cameri, tonight at 9 p.m.) ■ 

TMNA BRAUER AND HER BAND-r WeU- 
- kridwrl, plus original,. Jazz' aonas. Special 
-guest Shiorao Grohicb. fT.A, Museum, lo-' 

. day at 2:30p.m.) 

UPPER JAZZ-CELLAR -^Coinbft IL Jertt- ■ 


Little EYOLF - By Henrik Ibsen. Khan 
Theatre production. A family drama. (Khan, 
tomorrow, Monday, Tuesday at 8:30 p.m.) 

OVER AND ABOVE ALL - Oded Tcomi’s 
one-man-show about his search for life’s 
secrets. With excerpts from ’Shakespeare, 
Goethe. Agnon, Abba Kovner and others. 
(Pargod, tomorrow at 9:30 p.m.) 

ROOMMATES IN JERUSALEM - An 
adaptation of (he ploy Flalmalu by Shmucl 
Amid Bn English). Presented by new com- 
pany, Jerusalem SUeo, About JewislFArab 
relations, (tada, Wednesday at 8:30 p,m.) ■ 

Tel Aviv area 

BIBOFF, KING OF. THE JEWS - By Yossi 
Hadar. Habiroah Theatre production. A 
Nazi, dybbuk eaten a -young Israeli bay. 
(Hablmah, Merit lit, Wednesday, Thursday 
at 8:3(1 p.m, ) ' , v. ” 

BLACK WAS THE NIGHT - $ee J’lem. 
(Bell LehUn, tonight at 9 p.mi. lotnorcow at 

‘SJOp.nj.)' 11 . • ;• 


PRETEXT - By Yoni Ofer. ZOA House 
Drama Circle' production. One-man show 
with Rami Baruch. (ZOA House, tonight at 
10 pm.. tomorrow al9p.m.j 

ROBINSON CRUSOE - 1 luhimah Theatre 

E ’ net Ion. An improviMilinn on the story. 

Lclssin. Upper Cellar, tonight, Thurs- 
day at 9 p.m.) 

SKIN - By Bnula Shamir and Noea tshed. A 
father-daughter relationship. (Old Jaffa, 
Hasimtah, tomorrow at 8:31) p.m.) 

UNCLE VANYA - By Chekhov. Habiinnh 
Theatre production. About courage and 
hope. (Habimali, Mcskin. tomorrow 
through Tuesday at 8:30 p.nt.. Monday hIso 
at 5 p.m.) 

Haifa 

DECAMERON - See J’lem. (Beil Abba 
Khoushy, tonight al ID: 15 p.m.) 

THE HOLLOW - By Aaatha Christie. 
Produced by the Haifa English Theatre. A 
classic murder mystery, (Haifa Museum, 
tomorrow, Tuesday, Thursday at 8:30 p.m., 

. Tuesday also at 5 JO p.m.) 

HYMNOS-By Hungarian playwright Georg 
Shwajda, Heavy drama about a simple cou- 
ple brutalized by hard work and drink. Acre 
Festival 1986, First Prize. (Wadi Sallb, 
tomorrow al 8:30 p.m., Wednesday at 3:30 
p.m.) 

MOUERE - By Michael Bulgakov. Haifa 
Municipal Theatre production. A look at the 
life of tne playwright. (Haifa Theatre , tomor- 
row through Thursday at 8:30 p.m.) 

OPEN TO SUGGESTIONS - Haifa Muni- 
cipal Theatre production. Ruth Segal in a 
one-woman show - excerpts about a woman 
who has lost her memory, and her identity. 
(Haifa Theatre Club, tomorrow through 
Wednesday at 9 p.m., Wednesday also al 6 
p.m.) 

-THE OPSIM1ST - By Emile Habibi. Haifa 
Municipal Theatre production. (Haifa 
Theatre, Small Hall, Wednesday at 10:30 
a.m., l?:30p.m.) 

Beersheba 

CRIME SQUAD - $ec JTem. (Beersheba 
Theatre, Thursday at 8:30 p.m.) 

Others 

DECAMERON - Sec J’lom. (Ashkclon, 
Rachel. Thursday at 9 p.m.) 

HELLO AND GOODBYE - By South Afri- 
can writer Athol Fugard. How oppressed 
people try to hold oil to life. (Hadcra, Mofot , 
tomorrow at 8:30 p.m.) 

HYMNOS - See Haifa. (Eilat, Belt Rubin, 
Monday at 9 p.m.) 


MUSIC 


AD programmes start at 8:30 p.m. unless 
otherwise stated. 

Jerusalem 

SLAVIC MORNING- Woody Karon, violin; 
Ora Roteiti-Nelkin, plbno. Works by. Bnr- 
tok, Stravinsky, Kodaiy. (Tzavta, tomorrow 
atlltll a.m.) -> • ;. . . 

• / | . . * '• . * 

MU8IC FROM ENGLAND FOR 
CHRISTMAS-TIME - Hubert Best, organ. . 
Works by Olbboni, Bull, Stanley, Wesley 


3fcr. ZOA House GARCIA TRIO - From Sweden Violin 
n. One-man show cello, piano. ( YMC'A, Tuesday at 9 p m ■ 
k House, tonight at works by Linde. Ben-1 luirn, Schubert 
nt.) (Rubio Academy . Givat Rum Campus' 

Wednesday) v ' 

1 luhimnh Theatre 

■niton on the story. ••ETNAIITA" - The Camenua Trio. WotIk 
lar, tonight , Thun* by Mozart, Poulenc, Mendelssohn, Beet- 
hoven. ( YMC’A. Thursday at 4 p.m.) 

and Noea Eslwd. A CHRISTMAS CONCERT - Elisabeth 
ishlp. (Old Jaffa, Koloff, organ; Cilia (irossmeyer, soprano- 
1:30p.m.) David Shenu-r. hurpsfchnrd; Edith SBemcr' 

„ .... . flute. (Old City. Redeemer Church, ThursI 

Chekhov. Habimah day) 
bout courage and 

cskin. tomorrow . . . 

p.m., Monday hIso I Aviv area 

MOZART, IIAYDN AND BRAHMS - With 
/n .[, Akk. six local musicians. (Ramot Hasharon. Bell 
15pm) B YadLcbnnim.lonighinllOp.nl.) 

v Aaatha Christie ^L, AVIV QUARTET - Plus guests. Slrfag 
f hrmre A a uarU:,s Monrt , Mendelssohn; Sextet ij 
Brahms. (Tawla, lomonowai mn*?. 

rnrsday at 8:30 p.m. , P1AN0 recITAL - Mlchal Tal. Works by 
i laydn, Luciano Berio, Prokofiev, Schubert, 
Ian playwright Georg Liszt . (T. A. Museum, tomorrow) 
about a simple cou- 

rork and drink. Acre VIOLIN AND PIANO RECITAL - Hm 
>rize. (Wadi Sallb, Livne and Herat Israel. Works by Sdnibert, 
, Wednesday at 3:30 Mozart, Fagin, Grieg. (Jaffa, ImmunHl 
Church, 9 Beer Hoffman, tomorrow) 



ALBERT PI AMENTA SAXOPHONE | 
QUARTET - Classical works, jazz, 
notary, ' folklore. (Ramat Hasharoo, Brit^ 
Yitd Lebanim, tomorrow al 9 p.m.) t 


, ; EXTREMITIES - Belt LeWn.ptoducUon. i y ': “T" 

«9.45p.w ; ). .../A thriller about the (Iro^obetvroen a man ' ' 

WITH A -STRAIGHT FACE See 1 JTem W* Rfa “1n, Thursday at MUSIC FROM ENGLAND FOR 

nsh 

: YArFA YARKdNI - Oldand new song? FIATwATES-By^hwMlAmld. A Jewish gnd olhen. (Old City, Redeemer Church, 

/ ■ P^urtlofl.'Cptnedy abwta yqurtgcohpk^ . , Claim Taub, vtoUn; Qllafa Yaron, ioprtho; 

WITH A STRAIGHT See J’toin: . SSL 'OThfSft ^£P be, ?t flute. Worfai by, Vivaldi, 

.'Shaviti umlghVa'l 10 p.tn])T. -. ^ ^ ehayalt Bach- (DotwHioa Abbey. Mount Zion, 

',.y !'. ;-rV' ^ •.•.•.totnonoyr)’- 1 . _ •• •* .. 

' a , : 1 ' J , cou^^Andwt mm 


n AviY l i«^Api^ 

.. Phil ffltest artW: :Mostiv'.iBzz from. UW J'---’.- v-iL.v O _■> •» ^inlilm of lbsbCu^hOW annual astbdrbia.i < .CittiWurotlJiri Hrfi,™ 


art^.-iMo^tja*? from. pw s 

(jOT^)^^herovrer:“Thcgtro, ; 


; DON^ HOU) ME Tb MY WQRD^See ; 
i: T.^j . (^la;M,(^alroh , S^dsy at 8^0 p m.) : 


i- Bh%Bohii,-:Yemin 


rrbwatBi 


Foitontir 


House, Monday) . ' ’ 

MOZART EVENING - String 
(Rnmat Hosltaron, Boll Yad LcbanlmiMW 
dnyat9p.m.) 

Works by Mozitrl, HI# P I#nns - 

(T.A. Museum, Tuesday) 

Haifa . 

HAIFA SYMPHO W ORCHES^- 

a.m,, Mondny at 5:30 Mi. iHf* A T •: 
linn, Sunday nt 3:30 and 5 p.m.) , 

Beersheba - • • 

THE ISRAEL 

: ^Falla. (Copse rvalory, ; 

Others'- . •/ 

' ! The ISRAEL 8INFONTE^ B®H5l 
, BA-SeeB-sheba, (AMlji^ecbriHalW?^ 
L- Wednesday) • 

V'CaritohHoiel.^bqhday) : 
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0D NEWS. GOOD MEWS. GOOD I 

To All Store Owners and Trade Unions 

Carousel offers a full range of items at wholesale, now 




GIFT WRAP 


Party goods 
for all 
occasions. 
New Year 
Christmas 
Hanukka! 


lor all 


xjfmNTASTIC 
1 % LINE 
OF GIFTS 
& PLUSH 
CHARACTERS 
BYapplause 


Pluto Album 


musical 

cards 

& 

greeting 

cards 


and much more 


Stickers, small gifts 

for everyone 


Carousel Dizenq off Centre, Tel Aviv, Tel. 201 086 

THE ISKAEI 

SIN EON I ETTA 

HI i N SHKVA 


Music Director: Month Rodan 
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* BQokstn English «nd Hebrew 

* spdedshforyour 

WiSRUSAUMWMTMAeAZmE . 

*JlLl 


A Series of Festive Concerts towards the Orchestra’s Tour of the 
U.S.A. Canada and Engjand 


Conductor 1 

Mendi Rodan ; : 


' Violinist 1 ‘ 

•' Dora Schwartzberg ' ■ 


: ■ Works by: Sefer, Prokofieff, Mozart, De Falla, 
' Beethoven and Mendelssohn, 


BEER SHEVA, Conservatory Hall 18/20/21/23.12^6 
AFULA, Cultural Certtre 17-12,86 - . - 

JERUSALEM, Jerusalem Theatre 22.12.86 
ASHwfiSSiyad LevaflimHall ^4.12.86 , 




’ Aijfekets onsale at the Hall's Box Offices 
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“ITS ONLY natural for olim from 
the USSR to be attracted to the 
right, just as it is for olim from 
Argentina to have an affinity for the 
left. Where you come from and your 
•experiences here count a lot." So 
says Jerusalem Herut activist Avig- 
dor Lieberman, who goes to great 
pains to stress that the popular 
stereotype of Soviet immigrants as 
being solidly on the right of the 
political fence is wrong. 

No one can say for certain where 
the estimated 165,000 immigrants 
who have arrived from the USSR 
since the late 1960s stand politically. 
The question was underscored in the 


last tew months by the appearance 
here of released Pristine r of Zion 
and instant media-star Natan Shar- 
ansky. It is no secret that most of the 
political parties would love to adorn 
their lists with his name, but good 
places at the top for less illustrious 
newcomers are far harder to come 
by. Most politicians begin to show 
interest in Soviet Jews just as elec- 
tion .campaigns are switched into 
high gear. 

Perhaps because political insiders 
suspect that new elections may be 
closer thnn we suppose, as well as 


closer thnn we suppose, as well as 
because of the competition for Shar- 
ansky's soul and affiliation, atten- 
tion is now being focused on the 

f olitics of Soviet Jews in mid-term. 

haransky's meeting with PLO 
activists, albeit unwitting, outraged 
the rigid; and his subsequent denun- ' 
ciation of the PLO dismayed the left, 
which was beginning to sec in him a 
rare Russian-made progressive gem. 

Sharansky managed to set politi- - 
cians on edge practically from the 
day he set foot in Israel. The left was 
not enamoured of his religious wife, 
Avital, a Gush Emunini supporter 
who did an enormous amount to 
enhance his celebrity status, and it 
was alarmed by the massive “right- 
ist" welcome accorded him. 

ONE OF THOSE who organized 
the welcome was Yuri Stern , spokes-' 
man for the Jerusalem-based Soviet 
Jewry Information and Education 
Centre. His account of It is enlight- 
ening. t 

He, told The Jerusalem Patfth'at 
the Centre inyltedall those active in 
the Soviet Jewry cause, both on the 
left and the right. 

The response in the Hesder yeshi- 
vot and in Judea and Samaria settle- . 
ments was spontaneous and enthu- 
siastic.' The kibbutzim said they 
, would have to check what the gov- 
ernment and the official Public 
•Opuiidl for Soviet Jewiy were doing. 
Tbe council: entered the show later, . 
but it was almost exclusively those 
who accepted the Centre's Invitation 
. . at the outset who took- part in the-. 

welcome:- V : • r : 

: Stern drifts not think the left Is 

* . antagonistic or indifferent to Soviet; 

Jewty^ y..S 

“It ,is ,jti$tvery establishment- 
; oriented, whereas on j the Hght,the 
• ' activity -is grass-roots. 

interest that this cause hqtvbd. the 
/:’ ' monopoly of any Single political 
camp. As it Is, the right is not ajways 
• ,as fortljcortiing as supposed, and 
» .there are plenty of achievements on 
; the left: the balance d still jn ( the ■ 

:> right’s, favour. iTne left tends to . be ; 
: : more pateirnwistte..^ . ] vl , J:.' - 

< •,$tefnmaihfainSthat nopartydoes 

I al|;it : eah fqr Sovfet'Jews and both ' 
large f»rti^have.mah«ned to. aliph-i; 
i ; .ate thejn. In tiieJatc ‘60s ajtf.eajly - 
,.'708, SOyiet dlifo -Itipricled to.yote 
; * La6ctjri Wahy worked for Jllstadrut 
v.entfefprteandV^m^ccustQmedto 
, gdflgBtpng>^th;th'g rulihgfafty.'. v. 
1 l. ‘TafeurkrahtihOallVshowedfldiS-J' 


Right eel left gf 
the 'Soviet scene' 

Thinking that all Soviet immigrants support Israel's 
rightist partiesTis misleading, writes The Post's Sarah 
Honig. There are sizable numbers who vote for 
Labour, and Soviet Jews can be found in most parties. 
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Post discovered Inter, appeared verv 
widespread among Soviet olim, w£ 
described their experience with him 
as traumatic. He cut benefits , he v 
had been receiving and described 
them as a "de luxe" aliya.) 

THE CONSENSUS, however, is 
that about 60 per cent of Soviet olim 
vole for right-of-centre lists. On the 
whole they arc not enthusiastic poll- 
tical joiners, perhaps ns an outcome 
of their background. There are no 
Western-style politics in the USSR 
mid joining a parly there can mean 
only one thing. 

For those who do join an Israeli 

E , getting ahead is difficult. 

ur presents the most daunting 
hurdles, because it is so structured 
and tightly-organized internally. 
The immigrant does not know the 
right people and neither does he 


possess the protekzia to propel him 
to the top. In the Likud, chiefly 
within its Herut component, upward 
mobility is speedier, as it is also for 
new sabrn members. There is less 
bureaucracy and more grass-roots 
initiative. Herut and Tehiya are (Ik 
only parties with special forums for 
Soviet immigrants. 

Immigrants have the best chance 
of advancing their political careen in 
the smaller parties. The now shrunk- 
en Morasha attracted some support, 
as did other religious parties. Many 
Bokharan and Caucasian immig- 
rants - the “Asians” among the 
Soviet olim - are traditionalists, and 
vote for religious or right-of-centre 


, >rgi 

on both sides, depending on where a 
particular clan found a niche. 

The Citizens Rights Movement, 
amazingly, virtually ignored the 
other extreme among Soviet Jews - 
the anti-religious or secular wing. It 
made no serious overtures to this 
electorate. 

Mapum has of late become partly 
cula rly active on the “Soviet scene 
in Israel. It lins not attracted the 
musses and it can be said safely that 
the vast majority of Soviet 
rants are not receptive to ‘ s ns ®T 
of soft Marxism. But its kibbutzim 
arc active In the Soviet Jewry cause 
and it has some support _ among m 
- though how much will not be seen . 
until Mopam once more runs on iR 
own ticket. 

ONE OF THE most prominent 
“Russian" Manamniks Is Bang 
Shllkrol of Kibbutz Negba. Th ■ J 


aiun i start urn no n - . 

arrested by the KGB in 
dissident human-rights actl ^ ly ris . 
spent the next three years as a pn^ 
oner of conscience. HiS?ioidm«as. 


hTCTTJl 
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l in mu iiuiui.vM- . J..U 

on, where Prisoners of Son W 
him Hebrew and converted lum 

Z After 1 his release, Shilkrot bd^ 

Ida Nudel to assist Prispnerso W 
He reiected Bolshevism, 


nfruTaU 


lied to go to 


Jng of setting. »P 




AVIGPOR LIEBERMAN of 
Herut, better known in Jerusalem by 
nickname, Evet, can’t under- 
stand wRat Shilkrot is complaining 
about. 

‘fit- Is factually just not true to 
assert that the left did hot do enough 
for Soviet Jews. In some areas they 
did a tot* Olim are taken on trips and 
Visits ' to kibbutzim: There are 
wbbuti-pipvement seminars for 
them and plenty of hospitality and 
mduCements. When,! came to the 

“O' . -.T. - — v * 


V^major fofelgncufrency cam 
high :intereSt --lax-free in ; 

You’ll have ac&ss tn y°ur p.P.: , 

funds at any time: in Jsrael, at home. 
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oaign among Soviet olim in Aslulod. 

Sor to the forthcoming general 
election. Their response was not 
pnrouraeing. He put out a Russ.au- 
fangage monthly for them, but it was 
died down after polling day. He 
tacame Negba’s “political commit- 
tee coordinator,” an organizer of 
Peace Now demonstrations, and an 
activist on behalf of Mapmn in Jeru- 
salem slums. He is now a member of 
the Mapam central committee. 

Recently, he engaged fcllow- 
Mapamniks in a debate in the pages 
of Al Hamish/nar, nrgumg that any 
renewal of ties with the USSR be 
made conditional on improving the 
lot of Soviet Jews and letting them 

^Shilkrot maintains that "the left 
has neglected the issue of Soviet 
aliya. At first there was enthusiasm 
and expectations for newcomers 
with socialist leanings. But the ohm 
came with a deep aversion to leftist 
propaganda. No wonder. They don t 
know democracy. Their views are 
one-dimensional. Their anti- 
communism becomes support for 
the right.” , 

As for himself, Shilkrot says he is 
"not emotional. I can hate the Soviet 
regime but remain a socialist. Any- 
how, the left’s initial enthusiasm was 
misplaced, and then it degenerated 
into antagonism. Since the olim were 
not natural political partners, the 
cause was abandoned 
Shilkrot thinks the left “was un- 
wise. It deepened existing alienation 
and created a vicious cycle in which 
immigrants were pushed further and 
further towards the right.” 

‘To have nothing to do with ‘peo- 
ple not of our camp’ is stupid, he 
maintains. The upshot is that Shar- 
ansky is a national hero and we are 
on the sidelines, as if this were not 
our cause. This is not the struggle of 
Ihe right wing but of the nation. The 
left is hurting itself.” 

Shilkrot places the burden of guilt 
on the left’s political leaders. 

“There is some awakening now. 
People realize that this is our fight 
too. People are asking why the 
Soviet Jews are going to the right and 
why there is such a growing back-to- 
. religion movement in Moscow and 
■ Leningrad." 

The left, according to Shilkrot, 
“missed a great opportunity. We are 
dealing with very intelligent olim, 
who can be engaged in serious de- 
bate and not addressed in slogans.” 

. • The Kibbutz Artzi has now set 
‘ up a Soviet Jewry forum and the 
Russian-language monthly is being 
revived . The plan is for each kibbutz 
to adopt a Prisoner of Zion or a 
refusenik. Olim are being invited for 
, . get-togethers In Negba. 

Too late, but better than no- 
thing,” observes Shilkrot. 


tions - though without any spon- 
taneous sparkle. But the olim were 
not with them.” 


Lieberman is careful to stress, 
however, that “while there is an 
edge of support for the right among 
Soviet olim, it’s misleading to put 
them all in one camp. Not many are 
to be found in the far left, but 
there arc sizable numbers in Labour. • 
Soviet Jews can be found in most 
pnrties." 

A native of Kishinev, Lieberman, 
unlike most Soviet immigrants, 
enme from a very Jewish background 
and spoke only Yiddish until Tie was 
three. Drawn to politics in his youth, 
he studied international relations at 
the Hebrew University (where he is 
now working for his master’s degree) 
and made his entry into Israeli poli- 
tics via the Kastel student move- 
ment. 

“Herut was a natural choice for 
me,” he says. “I compare Israel to 
pre- World War II Czechoslovakia, 


and see Israel’s enemies as seeking 
to strip it of territories essential for 
its defence, much -as the Nazis tore 
the Sudetenland from Czechoslova- 
kia in preparation for its total con- 
quest. We have seen what appease- 
ment can lead to.” 

Why didn’t he join Tehiya? 
“Because I subscribe to the Marx- 
ist theory that economics determines 
the course of history . I believe in free 
enterprise, and Teniya is too full of 
ex-Labourites for my taste.” 

Not that Lieberman is all that 


kground . happy with Herut. 
il Tie was ‘‘People like I 


their populist notions are driving the 
middle class away. I am against 
Herut membership in the Histadrut, 
against subsidies and against artifi- 
cially propping up failing plants. I 
would like to see all government 
companies sold." 

lieberman did well in Herat. He 
is a central committee member, a 
member of the Jerusalem branch 


executive, and secretary of the trade- 
union section of the Jerusalem 
branch of the Histadrut Ovdim 
Leuntfim. He thinks Heml is a good 
example "of a real grass-roots, 
rather than a staid establishment, 
party. No one pushes Soviet immig- 
rants to the top, but no one keeps 
them away from it either.” 

Lieberman does not stress Soviet 
Jewish issues in Herat. 

“I joined not for these issues but 
because of my nationalist outlook. 1 
don’t feel Russian. My wife, our 
child and I live in Gilo. We’re fully 
David Levy with absorbed and feel typically Israeli.' 
Ions are driving the Nevertheless, Lieberman says his 
party's record as far as Soviet Jewry 
is concerned "can stand improve- 
ment." He claims that most of the 
damage was done by David Levy, 
when he was absorption minister. 
“Levy did not behave as I would 
have expected my minister to be- 
have. He did the Likud’s cause great 
harm among Soviet immigrants.” 


Like Shilkrot, Lieberman advises 
that we look into the back-to- 
religion movement among Soviet 
Jews both here and in the USSR. 
He, too, thinks it is a powerful 
phenomenon. 

AN OUTSTANDING member of a 
religious party among Soviet immig- 
rants is former Prisoner of Zion 
Yosef Mendelevich, the chairman of 
the Soviet Jewry Information Cen- 
tre. A member of the NRP central 
committee, he agrees with Lieber- 
man that it is erroneous to place 
Soviet Jews exclusively in the politic- 
al right. He also thinks that the size 
of the back- to -religion movement is 
greatly exaggerated. 

“It's a growing movement, out 
still very small," ne says. “Here in 
Israel we’re speaking of hundreds, 
not thousands. In the USSR it is 
chiefly a large-city phenomenon. In 
Moscow some 1,000 Jews are 
(Can tinned on page 6) 
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thought In have made their way hack 
to religion, and several hundreds in 
Leningrad. 

"At first they just learned to rend 
the Tori, as well as a few customs 
and prayers. The meaningful step 
forward came when they acquired 
the ability to study Gcmara. There 
are some ritual sl.iughtere rs and peo- 
ple with a knowledge of sorts about 
the marriage and divorce laws. We 
can now speak of a kehihi. a religious 
community, in Moscow ami Lenin- 
grad uud this is n base that others 
can join.” 

However, he notes, the Soviets 
are cleverly allowing leaders. like 
Eliynhu Essas and Yitzhak Kogan to 
emigrate, leaving the community 
without guidance. There is also 
persecution, with most Prisoners of 
Zion now being religious. 

Mendelevich says that all this has 
little cITccI politically in Israel. Some 
newly-religinus olim vote for nun- 
religious parties like Tehiya or 
Herut. Others lean towards Agudat 
Yisrael orShas. 

When Murashawasa viable party, 
Mendelevich voted for it. "I am a 
student at the Mercaz Harav yeshi- 
va, and support Rabbi Haim Diuck- 
man. I was even offered a slot on the . 
party's Knesset list, but preferred . 
not to run. Now that Druckinan is in ; 
the NRP again. I've joined it too, but j 
as an experiment. I still have not . 
made up my mind about the party, 
and consider myself a free agent. ” 
Mendelevich did not seek to'eriter 
the central committee. He Found 
himself there when the entire contin- 
gent of delegntes to the recent purty 
convention, himself included, was 
declared the new central committee. 

‘‘i never tried to get ahead politi- 
cally, but I assume it would be diffi- 
cult for an immigrant , as all the good 
seats are already taken.” 

He was partly motivated to join 
the NRP “because it is such a super- 
market of ideas, with hawks and 
doves and all kinds of other birds. A 
dove like former MK Avraham 
Melamed talked me into joining. I 
want to be in just such a party, so 
that the Centre I head won t be 
accused of belonging to the radical 
right just because its chairman wears 
a kipn. My political views are my 
private affair and if I ever wanted to 
act on them I would resign from the 
Centre so as not to hurt it.” 
Mendelevich feels that the record 
of the NRP leadership on Soviet 
Jewry leaves a lot to be desired. But 
fortunately our people are better 
than our leaders, and I think no 
group is as involved in the cause as 
are religious Zionists.” 

Out Tie estimates that "the in- 
volvement of Soviet olim in the NRP 
is minimal. I am probably the only 
one in the central committee.” 

He also thinks that the rightward 
shift in Soviet Jewry peaked in the 
mid-1970s. “The longer the olim arc 
in Israel, the more they gravitate to 
the centre." 

THIS IS precisely what Daniel 
Bliudz, director of the Lod Immig- 
rant Absorption Centre, says. The 
55-year-old., Lithuanian-born 
Bliudz, a member of the Labour 
Party's central committee, is one of 
the most veteran Soviet olim in pub- 
lic affairs. He arrived here with his 
wife and two children in December 
1971. Holding a law degree, he was 
one of the few Soviet immigrants to 
take the Israel Bar examination. But 
though he passed, he gave up law in 
favour of work in the Histadrut 
absorption department. He went on 
to become head of the Soviet immig- 
rant* Association in 1974, the first' 
newly-arrived oleh to hold the post. 
To his mind, the olim bring with 
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them from the USSR “a maximalist 
Zionist approach and a nationalist 
altitude. They come from a great 
empire and take the occupation of 
territories as a natural political real- 
ity. But in lime, they move from 
right to centre, more or less in the 
same proportion as in the rest of 
Israeli society.” 

Bliudz nlso brings up the trauma- 
tic effect of the David Levy years in 
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ter of the state, be it through a 
territorial or a functional comprom- 
ise. I am not ignoring Jewish histor- 
ical rights over the lands in question , 
but I am being pragmatic. ” 

In the party proper, says Bliudz, 
he is a “lone wolf, not in anyone’s 
faction." He lias been in the central 
committee for three terms, not us a 
result of elections, but as u repre- 
sentative of the Immigrants Asso- 
ciation. In the 1981 election cani- 


the absorption ministry. “There was ciation. In the 1981 election cam- 
tremendous support for the Likud paign he had a tiff with Labour 
among Soviet immigrants. They because he ran (in the highly un- 


adored Begin, but Levy did away 
with all that. He gave Herut the very 
undeserved image of an anti-aliya 
party.” 

Recalling his own political initia- 
tion, Bliudz says that “at first, we 
were totally ignorant of the intrica- 
cies of local politics. We came from a 
totalitarian state without any politic- 
al affiliation, and envisaged the 
country as being made up of Moshe 
Dayans and hardy pioneers. Strikes 
and crime astounded us.” 

Bliudz joined Labour “because it 
seemed tne natural thing. When I 
was with the Immigrants Associa- 
tion, Labour was in power, seeming- 
ly unchallengeable, and my work 
brought me into daily contact with 
Labour officials. In time, I could not 
keep up my independent political 
status. 

Socialism, he says, is not his thing. 
He is at most a social democrat. He 
finds the idea of a large public sector 
in Israel's economy justified. “Israel 
could not have developed from 
scratch as a money-making enter- 
prise,” he says. 

He also feels strongly about the 
need to maintain the “Jewish charac- 


renlistic 13th slot) on the ticket of a 
short-lived independent Soviet Olim 
list, Ness. 

LABOUR INSIDERS describe 
Bliudz now as frustrated. According 
to one of them. “He is a talented man 
who made a sacrifice when he chose 
to devote his efforts to Soviet olim 
rather than to practising law.” A 
year ago, three months after a ques- 
tionable victory in the Immigrants 
Association elections, he was re- 
moved from his post as director, 
having been defeated decisively on a 
re-vote by a fellow-Labourite, 
Ephraim Feinblooin. 

At his age, Bliudz says, he is “not 
after a political career. But I see the 
emigration of some 400,000 Russian 
Jews here as an absolute salvation 
for this country. Everyone pays lip 
service to the cause, but Soviet aliya 
is not at the top of our national 
priorities list.” 

At the absolution centre he runs 
(successfully, 1 to judge from the 
praise heaped on him) “there are 
pitifully few Soviet olim, alongside 
newcomei's from Romania and 
Ethiopia. My ambition is not to 


reach the Knesset, but to play a mure 
prominent role in aliya absorption." 

But upward mobility in a party 
like Labour is no simple matter. 

"It’s a giant of a party with lots of 
pressure groups. It's hard to amass 
support in the branches, and doubly 
so for an immigrant. I live in Pclali 
Tlkva, but for me to have influence 
in the branch here, I would need to 
pack it with Russian immigrants to 
back me. 

"The olim, however, won't come. 
They are allergic to parties. They are 
politically apathetic. People look al- 
ter themselves and their families, 
and talk about politics being dirty. 
They let others wallow in the filth 
and then complain. Russian olim 
can’t be counted on to help build a 
power base in an Israeli party. 

"The only exceptions,” Bliudz 
feels, "are in smaller, compact towns 
and in small, ideologically close-knit 
parties, like Tehiyn, where a large 
proportion of the membership arc 
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His opinions were already shnoed 
in Russia . he says. I lc comes from an 
assiniilaiioiiist Communist home in 
Odessa, hut lu-came a Zionist “inihe 
fiist grade of primary school, when I 
was jee imply called a Zhid. Mv 
instinctive reaction was to hit my 
tormentors and I did it throughout 
my school ycais." 

As a teenager he distributed 
muleigrouiul printed matter for 
Zionist activist Raiza Palatnik, who 
was later imprisoned. Ilis shocked 
parents found out a knit his Zionism 
lh rough the KC IB, "which let me go 
Krause nl my young age.” 

He came hero in 1976. and influ- 
enced his parents and sister to come 
(cm i, "ami we're all doing well here." 

In 1977. his first Israeli election, 
he voted for K alia lie, “not really 
knowing much about him, except for 
his fame among Jews in the USSR as 
a lighter fm their cause. 

"l ater, I veered to the Likud, but 
was outraged hy the Camp David 
agreement and the ceding of Israeli 
territory. I sought like-minded peo- 
= pie and found Ne'e man. Zionism for 
2 .me is Eretz Yisrael, aliya andsetUe- 
“ nienl." 

| (jo rshonson . who is about to move 
k his home to Barkan in Samaria, 
n stresses that he was "never a proles- 
- siunnl Russian. My pnfilical activity 
is nn different from that of a sabra." 

He now organizes a “mini- 
museum” in the Tel Aviv Tehiya 
branch devoted in the Nili.Euel and 
r Lelii undergrounds, having already 
been "fascinated with Yishiiv history 
’ in Russia. Had I been here in pre- 
state days. I would have joined 
! L.ehi,”hesays. 

He is nlso active in the Inlerna- 
1 tionnl Society for Human Rights, 
1 which, contrary to what may be 
expected, is not u lefl-wingorganiza- 
' t it in . He is also deputy director of the 

Soviet Immigrants Association 
umler Labour’s Fein bloom. 


Soviet olim. They are a sympathetic, 
intelligent and nu ilivalcd group, and 
they can get ahead quickly.” 

ANATOLY GERSHENSON is a 
ease in point. He was Tehiya’s Tel 
Aviv branch chairman in 1981, 
though marriage and the birth of a 
child led to his giving up the post. He 
had been on the parly’s central com- 
mittee and council since 1 980, and is 
now also Tel Aviv branch vice- 
chairman and treasurer. The 34- 
year-old Gershenson, a physicist 
who now runs his own computer 


"I REALLY became politically ac- 
tive in 1 980," says Gershenson, “and 
during the 1981 campaign, when 1 
worked in the Histadrut's Beilinson 
Hospital. 1 forced the management 
to remove Labour election poslets 
from the walls and was successful in 
fighting n voluntary automatic de* 
duction of a day’s pay from every 
employee’s pay cheque. Tins was to 
be contributed' to the Alignments 
campaign, unless the employ 
staled Ins opposition in wniing. 

In 1984, rfeishciison made an un 
successful hid to he elected party 
secretary-general. ■ 

"At the outset 1 was very 
< iculn ( uhen and fought . her atevtfy 
opportunity.” he says. Nm 
good friends and I side with h 
her quarrel with Rafael Utan. 


chairman and treasurer. The 34- TrM | V A nrmrdiiia to Genhefr 
year-old Gershenson, a physicist s»n L an.on^sraels parties 

who now runs his own computer soviet olimTiave far peal* 

firm, is a founder-member of Tehiya - "Jjj* 1 * ' th ‘ leadership than « 
(membership number, 84). lie »?riv Some 1 5 per cent of 

joined the group set up by Prof. £"? JJlJ ’ ‘ . are Soviet olim, 
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Tehiya members are boytf d 
and the party is thought , ^ 
attracted about 15 por c 611 

"Russian vote.” means 

But Teliiva'-s success by no tne g 
indicates that Soviet ohm 
right-wingers. Gershenson i 
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The United States Environmental Protection Agency 
Is greatly concerned about the microscopic pollut 
particles that abound In Indoor air. Particles such as 
smoke, dust, pollens, fumes and odors, hacterin, and 
mold spores constitute a serious threat to heaitn. 

The new Air Processor generates negative Jons to the 
air which attach themselves hy electrical attraction to 


the pollutant partioles. The Air Processor s exclusive 
electrostatic mter then traps those particles so that 
they cannot appear as dust or dirt on your 
or furniture. Even more important, youand y°ur f®;™" 
Uy will not inhale them into your lungs. Thus , whilethe 
A±r Processor’s clean air benefits everyone , asthma 
and allergy victims are especially aided. flWCOR 


Fresh clean air 
in your home or office 

4Mp8gative ions (air molecules 
Kf charged with extra 
Jll electrons) are the “secret 
ingredient” of fresh air. 
Snow capped mountains, refreshing 
waterfalls, lush forests — all share 
the characteristic of a high concen- 
tration of negative ions (“neg- 
lons") in their air. The situation is 
quite different during the sliarav 
(haniBin) dr sand storm whose 
fatiguing effects are attributable to 
their lack of neg-ions. In crowded 
cities, near smoke-belching facto- 
ries, and inside many homes, offices, 
and shopB the concentration of neg- 
lons is also low. Often they -artf vir- 
tually non-existent in these man- 
roade environments. 

Neg-ions and pollution oannot co- 
exist. A harmful result of air pollu- 
tion is the destruction of neg-ions. 
The opposite is also true. Ionization 
Ifl the most effective method of rem- 
oving pollutant partioleB from the 
fir- For example, generation of neg- 
ions clears a room of cigarette 
smoke five times faster than it dis- 
sipates without the ions. 

Amcor’s ion generating air olean- 
appliances restore freshness to 
indoor air. Your entire family C 8,8 
well as your employ Bes)wffi enjoy 
gsan. and healthful air with the Air 
jTooeasor’s cleansing ions freshen- 
ing and enriching the air. 


Ths Air ProoeBSor traps mliUaoule parHoi™ tetter than *11 other fflUm. ul coders. 
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the new Air Processor. The Air 
Processor draws only 18-^tts — 
barely more than a night lignt. 

The Air Font and Modulion 2000 
operate on the same prinoiple. 

soopio droplets whioh can cause 
2 bb, allergy, or mold °n 3 rom 
walls. (Not to mention that neg- 
ions remove cigarette smoke and 
mines of fossil fuels). Neg-ions also 
protect us from peB P 1 ^ fc ?S 
infections by improving the 
functioning of the^ windpipe, whose 
hairlike cilia sweep in- vadl £S 
micro-organisms away from the 

SSS Use the Air Processor in your 

home and office. 


Exclusive distributor: Sagi Marketing and Services, 

■kto Bon, 142 Ahuza, Baanana 43000. following outlets looated throughout the country. 

to popular demand, the Air Processor is avallable in Tzafon Pharmacy, 33 Yehuda HaMacosh 

«■„ tioqH tel ( 02)233081 , TBiJ ^ no Wnfeln Street. tel. (03 




Length: 02 am, 

Width: 47 cm, Height: 10.B am. 

Glean air in any size room 

I n addition to the new Air 
Prooessor, which is designed 
as a personal clean air source 
or for use in small rooms, 
Amcor also manufactures the 
Air Font and the Modulion 2000 
whioh are suitable for large 
rooms or work spaces up to 3B 
square meters in area. The Air 
Font is supplied with an integral 
castor base for easy portability, 
while the Modulion 2000 deans 
and freshens the air while .per- | 
manently suspended from the 
ceiling. Both attractively 
designed appliances, the Air 
Font and the Modulion 2000 
draw only 00 watts — the same 
as a medium size light bulb. 
Modulion 2000 and Air Font, 
N.I.S. 77B eaoh. 
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Robinson's Arch " to Royal Portico on southern a id of Temple Mount where secular affairs, 


Architectural rendering shows "first overpass in history" in foreground, Lj^/^iW/rww/rarfiH^ o^^’Re^m^^A^^toJRo^Inrticomjoumnnmtnij ^ 

frr/m rnonev changing to civil trials, were conducted. In southern wall cun be seen the two Hutda Gales the Triple Gate through > p S 
exited. Shops line streets running along foot of the mount . Arched staircase on left is supported by "Wilsons Arch , adjacent to today s Western Wall. 


BENEATH THE debris, beneath 50 
metres of broken stone and dirt- 
cnerusted artifacts, archeologists 
came upon the Word. 

The written Word and its study by 
the ancient Israelites - the first peo- 
ple to practise universal education - 
lay at the base of one of the most 
astonishing engineering endeavours 
of the nncieni world: the Temple 
Mount and its approaches. 

After the word had come the 
Deed - yerida, emigration, to the 
corners of the known world, where 
the literate Israelites could find 
scope for their talents. To protect 
the link between this growing Di- 
aspora and the motherland, notes 
archeologist Meir Ben-Dov, the 
leaders of the nation decreed the 
obligation of pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. 

When Herod ascended the throne 
in the first century BCE, a thriving 
Jewish diaspora extended from the 
Euphrates to the Atlantic and pil- 
grimage had become a massive Ude 
surging against the frail infrastruc- 
ture ofliis capital. The city’s sizeable 
population of 150,000-200,000 was 
augmented on the three pilgrimage 
festivals by as many as 100, 000 visi- 
tors, all of them seeking access, 
together with Jerusalemites, to the 
Temple Mount, as well as basic faci- 
lities for their stay, including ritual 
baths. 

In Herod, the- historical moment 
had found its man. A; figure of 
sweeping vision in politics as in 
physical planning, Herod undertook 
to resolve the problem by rebuilding 
the Temple and its approaches on a 
scale awesome even to the modern 
observer. 

For 1,900 years after the Temple's 
destruction, the magnificence of 
Herod's achievement was evident in 
the 144-dunam esplanade and mas- 
sive support walls’ of the Temple 
Mount. Fascinating new light wgs 
shed on the site and the period With 
the archeological excavations that 
were launched after the Six Day War 
ujnder Prof. Binyamin Makar of the 
Hebrew University. 


To be a pilgrim 


A year ago, the site was closed to ■ 
the public when a visitor - an Israeli ^ 
woman with a tour group - fell into _ 
an excavation pit and was killed. * 
After extensive alterations, includ- \ 
ing the filling-in of dangerous open- i 
ings and the installation of safely " 
railings, the site is to be reopened [ 
this Sunday. I 

VISITORS, who will pay NIS 1.50 J 
forentTy, will themselves he pilgrims 
- not to a holy site, but to the t 
threshold of sanctity. Here, tens of 
thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren, freshly cleansed in ritual baths, ■ 
would stream up a staircase to the 
triple-arched Eastern Ilulda Gate in 
the southern wall of the Temple 
Mount. Archeologist Bcn-Dov, in 
charge of the site's restoration, esti- 
mates that as many as 150,000 per- 

THE EXCAVATIONS at the 
foot of the Temple Mount may 
have resolved a scholarly puzzle 
concerning the location of the 
Acra fortress, which plays a cen- 
tral role in the story of Hanukka. 

The fortress had been built at 
the order of the Damascus-based 
Seleucid ruler Antioch us in ab- 
out 168 BCE, to ensure that the 
Jews of Jerusalem were kept in 
submission. Even after the Mac- 
cabees succeeded in their revolt 
four years later, and cleansed the 
Temple of the profanities in- 
flicted upon it by ihe Hellenistic 
rulers, the Acra continued to 
hold out. 

For the next 23 years, the city' 
would remain ' divided between’ 
the Hasmonean forces nnd the 


Visitors to the Temple 
Mount excavations — 
to be reopened this 
Sunday — will be pil- 
grims to the threshold 
of sanctity, writes 
Abraham Rabinovich. 

sons would enter the Mount on a 
peak day during Pessah or Succot. 
That is almost twice as many people 
as the Olympic stadium in Los 
Angeles accommodated. 

Passing through (he gateway, the 
barefoot pilgrihis would file through 
an upward-sloping tunnel for some 
90 metres, debouching in an outer 
courtyard of the Mount esplanade. 


PUZZLE 


Greeks supported by apostates, 
with periods of skirmishing and. 
trilce, much as 2,000 years later, 


it would be divided again for 19 
years between Israel and Jordan. 

Finally, in the year 141, Si- 
meon the Hasmonean captured 
the Acra and, according to 
Josephus, demolished it down to 
bedrock, to ensure that the 
Seleucids would never attempt, to 
regain control of the fortress. 

So successful was Simeon in his 
demolition that scholars have not 
been able to determine where the 
Acra was located. Many believed 
that it was located just north of 
the Temple Mount, on high 

§ round that permitted it to 
ominate the mount. Others be- 
lieved it to be located in the 


went in nnd out against the traffic. 
The Talmud relates that persons 
going against the stream would be 
asked why they were doing*). 

Upon announcing that they were 
mourners, they would be consoled 


Ge miles who cainc from distant 
lands to view what was one of the 
most splendid architectural sites or 
the ancient world would also enter 
through the Huldu Gale; hut Greek 
and Latin engravings cm the espla- 
nade forbade them, on pain of 
death, to pass beyond the fence 
delineating the sacred precinct. 

Pilgrims would leave the Mount 
by the western Huldu Gate, or Dou- 
ble Gate, where a monumental stair- 
case would carry them down to Ihe 
secular city. The exit staircase was 
four times as wide as the entry stair- 
case, since worshippers left en masse 
at the conclusion ol the Temple 
ceremony, whereas arrivals were 
scattered. 

A deliberate exception to this 
orderly arrangement for the flow of 
traffic was the rule that mourners 


Quarter) which likewise over- 
looked the Temple Mount. 

In the excavations about 4U 
metres south of the Temple 
Mount, the archeologists unco- 
vered a large rock-cut reservoir 
measuring 20 by 15 metres along- 
side the remains of a building 
with numerous rooms arranged 
barrack-like in long rows. Most 
researchers have discounted the 
southern area as the Acra site 
because it lay below the Temple 
esplanade and did not dominate 
it. 

Ben-Dov is nevertheless con- , 
vinced that the excavated site is 
that of the Acra. “Building the 
Acre's towers to a height of 20 
metres, made it possible to see 
into the Temple courts,” he says. 
In addition, he notes! Josephus 
himself wrote that the Acra was 


by the blessing. “May He who dwel- 
led] .in this llouse give thee com- 
fort. This human touch, notes Ben- 
Dov, “helped to cultivate a sense ol 
national solidarity, which was not 
common to the temples of other 
peoples." 

THE TEMPLE Mount recon- 


structed by lIcrtKlwiUt twice the 9K 
of the walled esplanade built l.W 
years earlier by Solomon on IK 
hilltop Hi icshmg- floor that nis 


f 'Lnin wciiiiv .1 1 j , lj. 

till top Hi resiling- floor that WJ 
father, David, had purchased in 

order to provide a permanent home 

for the Holy Ark. That tcinpk i lad 
been destroyed by the HabytonuK 
in 58b BCE, and n second temp ej 
fur htiinblei appearance 
two general ions later by offspring of 


m non in 

far iitiinblei appearance was duw 
two generations later by offspring 
the exiles returning l« the 

Herod doubled ihe size of 

..vi..miinp it southward 


Upper City - (today’s Jewish.’, located in the Lqwer City. 


the exiles returning ■« , the 

Herod doubled ihe size « jje 
Mount by extending it 
and westward in nil o|«ralion 
mg awesome logistics. The his 
Josephus relates that Herodsmeo 
spent eight years assiduously '8® ' 
ing supplies - quarrying stones.dr^ 
sing them mid transporting l e 
the building-site with a fleet ot i.w» 

Wa fhestones wereofenorrno^^ 
some of them weighing v Pis- 
tons. Masons carved I them i w ' 

who could carry out wo ( C . 
Temple Itself. The actuaUo^^. 
tion of the main stru f tur hree years, 
markably speedy “ °" 1 * 

But the applicatipn of n 

touches would go on for E 
long after Herod died 

the retaining walls of the ariu ^ 


mount ros* 


metres 
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■ged from Prof. 


■eets at its foot, while in some 
aces the found.it ions extended 20 s 
etres below the street to bedrock, l 
aking a structure equivalent in i 
:ight to a 17-storey building. The ! 
iplanade, which rested on a series ( 
f arches, was 485 me t res long. I 

As well as its overwhelming 
intensions, the beauty of the site i 
'as hailed as unparalleled by < 
osephus, who was familiar with the 
ronders of the ancient world, 
although I-lerod could not change 
tie ground plan of the Temple itself, 
rhich was fixed in the Bible, he 
ireally increased its height in order 
o match that of the Solomonic tem- 
»lc, and created a dazzling exterior 
vith white stone and gold ornament. 

In extending the mount beyond 
he sacred precinct, I Icrnd was nhle 
o build on its southern fringe nn 
mpressive secular structure, the 
Royal Portico. The Sanhedrin, the 
highest court in the land, sat there 
for a period. But the structure, like 
similar structures in the classical 
world, was used for more mundane 
purposes as well - including money- 
changing. a vital service for pilgrims 
who, among other needs, wished to 
purchase doves and animals for sac- 
rifices. This would seem to be the 
setting for the New Testament 
account of Jesus driving out the 
money changers and the sellers of 
doves from the Temple. 

ONE OF THE major revelations of 
Professor Mazar’s dig concerned the 
question of nccess to the Royal Porti- 
co. Herod and his engineers had 
provided for the clear separation of 
Pilgrims, ascending the mount for 


It was assumed by virtually all 
scholars that the arch was part of a 
bridge which extended across the 
valley separating the Temple Mount 
from the Upper City (today’s Jewish 
Quarter), where the priests and aris- 
tocracy of the period lived. 

The excavations showed, howev- 
er that the arch was part of an 
enormous L-stiapcd sla.rwaykading 
up to the mount from the main street 
and commercial area at Us foot. 

B rid ui nil the street, the 15 -metre 
widen rch constituted what Ben-Dov 
calls "the first overpass m history. 

Built into the pier supporting the 
arch were numerous shops serving 
pedestrians on the busy thur ® u gh' 
fare at the fool of the mount. In the 
remains of one of these simps, the 
archeologists found weights and 
coins. 

VISITORS to the site will be able to 
see a well-preserved section of the 
11 -metre wide thoroughfare. Most 
scholars agree that the modern street 
called Via Dolorosa lias no connec- 
tion with the biblical Via Dolorosa. 


and there is no doubt that Jesus, like 
all visitors to Jerusalem, would have 
walked the street now exposed to 
view in the excavations - the mam 
street of the city. 

Also clearly visible in this section 
of the excavations are piles of debns 
left by the archeologists as they 
found them - dramatic evidence uf 
the destruction on the Temple 
in thf summer of 70 CE. 


Mount in the summer of 70 CE. 
when the Romans pushed huge 
stones off the esplanade onto the 
street below. 

The Second Temple period houses 

which were located on the southern 
approaches to the Temple Mount 
were razed in the course of time, but 
the excavators found still intact their 
most distinctive religious feature - 
the mikva’ot. or ritual baths, which 
had been cut into the rock in the 
basement of the buildings. 

Some 6U rituals baths were unco- 
vered. These included public baths 
used by the mass of pijgnms and 
baths that were probably in the base- 
menl of private homes where rooms 
were rented to pilgrims, or of hostels 


catering to visitors from specific < 
countries who found there a familiar J 
language and cuisine. (Less opulent 
pilgrims camped out at three sites 
prepared for the purpose by the meat 
nulnorilics, one of them where to- 
day’s Mamilla Quarter is located. ) 

Today’s pilgrim can emulate the 
ancients’ ascent to the Temple 
Mount up to a point. The two stair- 
cases Leading from the area ot the 
ritual baths to the Hulda Gates- the 
Double Gate and the Triple Gate - 
have been reconstructed, close to 
half of the steps being original. The 
monumental staircase to the Double 
Gale is 65 metres wide. 

The gates themselves were sealed 
off in antiquity with stones, but the 
archeologists penetrated to the tun- 
nels behind them after obtaining 
permission from the Moslem author- 
ities, since the site lies below al- 
Aksa Mosque. They found thesu 
passageways which led visitors to 
and from the Temple Mount espla- 
nade richly decorated, including 
their domed ceilings. 

THE SECOND Temple Period is 


■••mw me uiiincr e lucre u vw mt 

Ida Qate in the southern wall, the 
ter used an entrance from the 
sL This was sited above on areh- 
y that would come to be called 
‘oinson’s Arch, after the Amer- 
n researcher who .in 1838 first 
ted the remains of the arch pro- 
ving from the wall of the Temple 
aunt.; . 
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only one of 25 layers, albeit the most 
impressive, that were uncovered. 

The excavations cut through 
years of history extending from the 
I fitli century tE. Ottoman luler. 
Suleiman the Magnificent, who built 
the present walls of the Old City, 
back to Ring Solomon. 

The finds Unit most startled the 
scholarly community were the re- 
mains of n complex of royal palaces 
from the early Moslem period in the 
seventh century CE whose existence 
was unknown even to historians of 
Islam. From the roof of one ot the 
palaces, a short bridge gave the 
caliph on his visits to Jerusalem 
direct access to al-Aksa. 

Moslem dignitaries invited to the 
scene by the archeologists were de- 
lighted to find this unexpected evi- 
dence or their heritage. Visitors to 
the site can see part of the royal 
bath-house uf this period, including 
a recess in the wall for soup. 

- During the Christian Byzantine 
period, Jerusalem nourished and the 
area south of the Temple Mount was 
a densely built-up residential area. 
The archeologists have restored 
several of these dwellings. 

More than SI million lias been 
channelled to the archeological res- 
toration through the Jerusalem 
Foundation established by Mayor 
Teddv Kollek. The latest phase was 
financed by the Levy family of Lau- 
sanne. Switzerland in memory of their 
father. Yitzhak Ben Youssef Levy. 
The work was executed by the East 
Jerusalem Development Company 
on behalf of the municipality and the 
Tourism Ministry - 
T hree marked routes offer visitors 
a choice of tours lasting from one to 
three hours. It is recommended that 
they make use of guides, since the 
sites will have little meaning will mul 
an explanation- A full lour is physi- 
cally difficult, with many steps to 
:■ climb , and t he heal is formidable. A 

ha t a ml ca nteen arc highly de si raW e . 
even in the off-summer months. I be 
visit requires nn investment of 
5 physical and intellectual or cinotion- 
! nl energy- as n pilgrimage should. □ 
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Terrorism. . , , , , 

“As of now.” said lloslicii. we 

expert between 2UD iiml .MKJ visit* ns 
fn'm abroad loi tin* c* inference. and 
mavbc 100 foi a parallel seminar on 
lunik security. Naturally ilury'll want 
to sec what our manufacturers have 
on display. W»nl has got around, 
you see. (hut Isiael has tilings that no 
one else has.” . 

Hus lien credited certain " natural 
resources” for earning Hus rounliy 
its international reputation l««r in- 
novation in tile security industry. 

"First of all.” he said, ‘we have 
the fine security record of FI Al. phi', 
the sped ac ti lit i successes ol the 
army, both on the battlefield and in 
instances like the rescue al Entebbe. 

“But heyoinl that, it’s well known 
that the IDF retires its personnel at a 
relatively young age. l liai means a 
large pool nt men with veiy special- 
ized knowledge and experience 
going into the civilian scctoi all l lie 
time. Many of these men go into 
i i id us fry. Ami when they link np 
with our high-tech people, the re- 
sults are very original and highly 
marketable." 

Much of the merchandise sold by 
Israeli manufacturers in the security 
field is fairly conventional - alarm 
systems, bulletproof garments, 
hoinb-disposal devices, or electronic 
security fences like the one recently 
installed around Buckingham 
Palace. But many of the products are 
most decidedly unconventional, and 
some seem to have sprung from the 
minds that gave us James Bond or 
Buck Rogers. 

The largest of the firms pur- 
veying such items to the civilian 
market is Electronic Security Coun- 
termeasures, Ltd. of Tel Aviv. 
Mcnachem Borenstcin, who round- 
ed ESC five years ago, told us that 
the firm is earning “nearly a million 
dollars a year, and building all (he 
time, with about half our income 
now coming from abroad.” lie was 
tight-lipped, however, about other 
suspects of ESC, suggesting that some 
of his work is connected with the 
military or the security services. Pre- 
sumably certain of his inventions are 
also not for public display. But the 
technology that Burcnstein did show 
us was eye-opening. 


FIBRE-OPTIC devices that can 
peer through keyholes and into seal- 
ed envelopes. Cameras that take 
X-ray Polaroid photos. Ostensibly 
empty attache cases capable of sur- 
reptitiously videotaping u scene for 
up to eight hours. A laser beam that 
allows you to hear a conversation in 
hu apartment hundreds of metres 
away. A computer chip attached to n 
telephone that can change a 
woman’s voice into a man's. 

These are just a few of the pro- 
ducts uf Israel's rapidly growing 
security and surveillance industry, 
which includes sonic of the most 
dazzling detection and dcTence- 
orienled technology in the world. 

Sales ol such technology are still 
small compared to Israels arms ex- 
ports, estimated to top %i billion 
annually. But the country's long ex- 
perience in meeting secuiitv threats, 
combined with a certain technok >gie- 
al genius, has resulted in Isiael be- 
coming a significant innovator and 
manufacturer of security devices for 
both military and civilian use. 

Because such high-tech devices 
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are indeed strictly defensive and 
non-lethal, no moral ambiguity 
attaches to their development and 
sale; hence we may take unmitigated 
pride in their export. At the same 
time, however, such products do 
find their way to the local market, 
where their use by private indi- 
viduals could violate the law against 
invasion of privacy. Indeed, some of 
the technology is so sophisticated as 
to give even the non-paranoid night- 
mares. 

ACCORDING to Natan Hoshen, 
director of the industrial products 
division of the Israel Export Insti- 
tute, some lift Israeli firms employing 
about 3.11(H) production workeis are 
currently doing in excess of $150 
million worth of .security business a 
year, with about half of (hat figure 
earned fiom exports. 

‘‘In Amcricu a lone;” Hoshen said, 
“the security industry is a jnullj- 
bil lion -dollar enterprise, and it's ex- 
pected to keep growing year after 
year. It’s a very competitive busi- 
ness. But if Israel wins only a small 


saasa 

s|x.-aking void* hum a mnihling basso 
piolmido in a tlii'ii mghly convinc- 
ing alio and soprano. We wcrcsinii- 
laily peisuaded that somewhere in 
llietonm lurked an invisible German 

shepherd. 

Hut l-SCs main line of hardware 
tails under the rubric indicated by 
the company's name - security coun- 
lei measures. Tal Herman, Boren- 
slein's young assistant and like his 
boss an till electronics graduate 
proudly showed ns a wide range of 
the company's surveillance and 
cmmlei surveillance items. 

”( )in- ol out most advanced pieces 
i't equipment Herman said, locates 
elect tonic hues’ and wiretaps. The 
tiadilional kind ol tiling you see in 
the movies is a technician hunting for 
a hug by waving an antenna device 
at omul the loom. Such gadgets cost 
around SUM. bui they’re really very 
iuelteclive. (hu digital cumpulc- 
n/ed locale i would cost you several 
thousand dollnis hut it Ims the 
advantage ol Iving HH) per cent 
ettcciiw. And it won’t locate just 
hugs hidden in a loom or on a phone 
line - it’ll find any electronic surveill- 
ance di reeled a l the room from the 
outside." 

( bice ESC determines that a room 
is being hugged, Berman said, the 
company can equip it with an ami- 
hit vging'dc vice. One version, selling 
for around $3,01)11. creates a “while 
noise" oil the phone line to prevent 
conversations being recorded. 
Another Version uses computer 
technology to scramble words, pre- 
senting an outside monitor with the 
problem of working through 45,000 
code possibilities to reconstruct a 
conversation. 

B E U M A N was especially enthusias- 
tic about his outfit's gadgelry for 
covert surveillance. “We've got an 
undercover video system, where the 
TV lens is hidden in a car’s radio 
antenna, giving you a fu 1 1 360-degree 
range of monitoring," he said. 
"We've got this attache case- you d 
ncvci guess that this little stud in the 
frame is a 2 millimetre lens. The 
brie lease can do audio and ™ e0 
recording. Our audio recording 
Com ier Briefcase, by the way, has a 
shock and siren system - some- 


portion of that market, that’s very 
significant to us.” 

Israeli manufacturers of security 
systems. Hoshen said, have already 
gained more than a foothold in the 
U.S. and are now doing the same in 
Europe. 

“The European Community re- 
cently conducted a study here among 
our manufacturers,'' he reported; 
“They were looking into the possi- 
bility of joint projects. And they 
were very impressed with what they 
found. The result was that a delega- 
tion of 25 manufacturers from EC 
countries just completed a meeting 
here with their Israeli counterparts, 
and the outcome was very good. Al 
least one mitlion-dollar deal has just 
been signed, and more arc in the 
works. 

The Export Institute has been so 
encouraged that next June it is spon- 
soring, in conjunction with the 
appropriate government ministries 
and lei Aviv University’s Institute 
for Strategic Studies, the First Inter- 
national Congress urid Exhibition On 
Security, Defence and Anti- 


; Israel's manufacturers of security 
systems have earned this country 
an international reputation for 
innovation. Lev Bearfield looks 
at the million dollar security 
I business. 


ry Simpler devices included an ordin- body picks it up and carnt- ^ 
ary ballpoint pen containing a micro- metres away from you. j -foni 
ty electronic transmitter. This can will give him a shock that tit 

Jy activate an alarm as much as half a unto the ground. he 

ie kilometre away - handy, say, when a And the covering on inis «j 
in bank executive is confronted by irate ease will stop a 375 -caltbrc d ■ 
employees. There’s also a “kidnap "Then we have our Seoul jy ^ 

e- recovery system” sewn inside a belt scopes. With these you - j odr 

ng that will beam a coded tracking sig- through keyholes, ,ntL ' g 

dT nal for 14 days. Another version of panels of cars, into P a " 8 y erv 

si- that item can be concealed in an letters without opening 

ey automobile and signal the ear’s loca- efficient ir you’re looking 

ey tion for more than 28 days. explosives. _ . j A. 1( jio 

»a- ESC is also having considerable ‘Then there is our burn i ■ ^ 

:C success with its novel Digital Voice Surveillance System- 1 |l| M an 

ng Changer, a device that was recently audio signals, converts t 1 

ts, written about in Newsweek. This invisible in fra- reitncau 

Al little marvel of microcircuitry espe- uiits it to your recorder- ■ ’ 

ust daily appeals to women living alone monitoring is just nh ” a su psr- 

he and wary of phone callers. The do- to detect. We also n. P 

vice attaches to the telephone and sophisticated system u • cati; [i- 

so allows the woman not only to speak laser beam ngainsl a w ;inv l 

)n- in a man’s voice, hut, with the press es all the sounds ,nsl . ' v0U are. 

:he ofa button, to broadcast the intimi- carries them out 10 

dating background sound of a hark- ' J " ~ ' 

; ing dog. 

We tried out the Digital Voice 
Changer and found that it also works 
in reverse, transforming our normal 
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the company coiilimi.es ami suLipis ™ 
tht “li’wc need a I V uaiismitiei the "u- 

si7C of a cigarette packet ; he ex- u/j 
plained, “it doesn i pay M us n 
L-elon our own when these are 
available on the market abroad. Hut 
that we do with that camera is u|i 
Jf [‘thing else. At the same time . if «« 
there is something abroad that is ph 
especially hard to get . or particularly coi 
expensive, we can turn out some- an 
thing very similar, and make it better ev> 

and cheaper.” _ , , l> 

The engineer also said that his ca 
company will custom-design security 
devices to meet specific requests, ^ 
and will even provide tile iiecessaiv »»' 
installation and seivice. often under er 

unusual conditions. PJ 

“Wc work crazy limns in this ni 
business," Berman smiled. “A lot of m 
our installation is done at ter mid- hi 
night working with veiy fine tools g< 
and drills, like a dentist uses, to put •« 
in surveillance equipment . Then wc 
have to dean up ami conceal every h‘ 
sign of our work, so that when pen- ni 
n|e show iip they’ll never suspect 
anything has been done lu the walls J, < 
or whatever." v ' 

After eliciting our avowal ol secre- si 
cy, Berman took us into a lab where tr 
his latest cuslom-oidered project 
was under construction. A client * 
wanted a particular outdoor area T 
place under electronic surveillance. ;i 

Aflcr studying the area. Berman n 
deierminco that a video cameia h 
could be placed in a certain lealure 
of the landscape where it could re- a 
cord all movement without delec- l 
tion, both by day and by night . In the e 
lab, we saw that reconstructed fea- 1 
ture of the landscape being sniffed | 
with high-tech circuitry, and were 1 
convinced that it would handily meet < 
the client's demands. 1 

i 

BUT WHO are the clients for all this > 
clandestine equipment? Herman ! 
allowed that both he and Borenstcin I 
had worked in “ relevant areas" dnr- 1 
ing their military service, but under- 
standably enough neither would 
confirm if the police or the security 
services use ESC’s technology or 
expertise. 

“Outside of our export business," 
Berman said, "we have plenty of 
private customers right here in 
Israel. The top private detectives, 
for example - they come to us for all 
kinds of things. Then Y»u have pri- 
vate security firms. And then all 
sorts of people concerned about pro- 
tecting their property. With so ninny 
new nigh-tech industries here, for 
instance, you have u lot of concern 
about industrial espionage. Com- 
panies don’t want people taking un- 
authorized items out of their plants 
or offices. 

“One particular company sus- 
pected that one of its employees was 
'■well, I’ll sny they believed he was 
going something illegal there after 
hours. Wc discovered that when he 
Kit the place on Friday, lie shut off 
the power to neutralize the alarm 
system. He then waited the 
a Ppropriate number of hours for the 
alarm s battery back-up to run 
down, came in and, well, did his 
wegal thing. We know all this be- 
cause our surveillance system, which 
Puroosely wasn't hooked up to the 
Jll i? in 8 • P ower supply, recorded it 

Of course, a victim of such covert 
- JJjylUmce might want to claim that 
nuMen cameras and so forth violated 
n S t0 Privacy, but this would 
probably not cut much ice when he is 

tna ' for illegal entry or acts on 
someone else’s property. 

Defence of one’s property is 
Kgy a persuasive argument to 
Justify the use of hidden surveillance 
equipment. In the U.S., for exam- 
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veil laiuv. this both warns against 
slu iplifling and prelects the manage- 
ment aeaiusl the clinigc ul imnullin- 
ii zed Mumping. 

in the same rcgnul. many firms 
have their employees sign agree- 
ments on the use of surveillance 
equipment. In Israel such agree- 
ments may be in force in high-lcch 
plants, hi the U.S., where there is 
considerable concern about drug 
abuse oil the job, employees may 
even be asked to agree to their rest 
1001 ns being monitored by TV 
cameras. 

Al l, WELL anil good. Clandestine 
monitoring ol conversations, howev- 
er, is something else again. Wiretap- 
ping or other means of covertly 
monitoring conversations by private 
individuals are prohibited by Israeli 
law. Yet while the law also allows the 
government to regulate the sale of 
secret monitoring equipment, many 
such items apparently may still be 
legally purchased by individuals who 
may pul them to unauthorized use. 

“True," ESC manager Boreiisiein 
acknowledged, “a person, sav a pri- 
vate detective, may walk in off the 
street and buy something of ours that 
the law doesn't permit him to use in 
certain ways. But we don’t know 
what he’s planning to use it for. 
That’s his concern. You see.” he 


added disingenuously, "our equip- 
ment. sav a little TV camera, might 
he used !m all sorts of tilings." 

Also true. But the 1 Secret 
Monitoring Law still forbids unau- 
thorized electronic monitoring of 
conversations without the know- 
ledge nf the participants; for exam- 
ple, lapping your phone calls or 
using a laser to secretly record your 
conversation on a park bench is 
illegal. Further, the IYK1 Protection 
of Privacy Law largely prohibits, 
among other things, unauthorized 
spying on. trailing, recording or 
photograph ing a person without his 

consent. , 

In the view of Dr. Ruth Giivison, 
associate professor in the Faculty of 
Law at the Hebrew University and 
chairwoman of the Association tor 
Civil Rights in Israel (Acri), the two 


1 think they offer the citizen ade- 
quate protection she said. “As writ- 
ten, the laws safeguard us from the 
kind uf situation where political par- 
ties were wiretapping each other 
back in the l95Us, which was what 
brought about the law in the first 

S ince. And occasionally you used to 
ear a police official urging the 
monitoring of all phone calls in 
Israel. I think our legislation shows 
we’ve advanced beyond that kind or 
thinking. 

“In the application of the law, 
however, we may have some prob- 
lems. Since most private detectives 
are ex-police men. they may be able 
to get away with tilings without the 
police interfering with them. In real- 
ity . the whole business of controlling 
wiretaps and so on is a case of letting 
the cat guard the cream. 

"As it stands,’’ Gavison pointed 
out, “only the police or the General 
Security Service may engage in such 
monitoring, and only then with 
proper authorization. For the secur- 
ity services, presumably that means 
authorization from the prime minis- 
ter, since they report to him. For the 
nolice that means authorization 
from the president of a district court. 

"What the security seivices do. of 
course, remains secret. Just how 
often the police seek such authoriza- 
tion, and how often such authoriza- 
tion is granted or turned down, is an 
interesting question. Wc know that 
judges grant requests for detention 
and remand fairly routinely. si» we 


might guess that requests for laps arc 
similarly granted. But that's just it 
guess. You could ask the authorities, 
but I don’t supuose they would com- 
ment in much detail.” 

THAT PROVED to he the case. 
The national police spokeswoman 
laughed when we asked her how 
frequently the police seek authoriza- 
tion for wiretaps, saying such in- 
formation is "top secret.” She did I 
allow that wiretaps are a “last-resort 
method of getting information, be- 
cause permission isn’t easy to get. 
The courts don’t agree automatical- 
ly" But she added that no records 


xXe° Se ° Hy Civil Rights in Israel (Acri), the two are kept on how many ; requests are 
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mvate customers right here m ■ m ■■ ""l i n an y event, we know that even 

; srael. The top private detectives, policemen can be upset about the 

or example - they come to us lor all ^dggg|g| ‘ of wiretapSi Facing his disciplin- 
es of things Then you have pri- jgggg&ggf heari lwo years ag0 0 n charges 

me security firms. And then all of leaking information to the press. I 

arts of people concerned about pro- • A ssaf jq e f etz> then head of the Tel 

lectins their property. Willi so ninny . Aviv Central Police Unit, expressed 

new high-tech industries here, for his outrage at having his own phone 

instance, you have a lot of concern wl tanned R Due to my position," he 

about industrial espionage. Com- told the court, “I am perhaps Israel’s 

pamesdon’t want people taking un- main -listener-in ’ on other people’s 

authorized items out of their plants V . conversations, and I know how diffi- 

or offices. ’ cult it is to obtain a permit lo tap a 

Une particular company sus- telephone. I was stunned to learn 

Pected that one of its employees was Ll . . . that on the basis of unfounded suspi- 

~ J* 11 . 1*U sny they believed he was comprehensive enough o take i t obtained to tap a 

doing something illegal there after account both > . Sr officer's telephone.” 
hours. Wc discovered that when he vei fiance technology and the login sci we p that phone tap- 


vei fiance technology and the legiti- 
mate concerns citizens have of safe- 
guarding their privacy. 

"The fact is, she said, there 


We know as well that phone tap- 
ping can take place in the private 
sector without any authorization 
whatsoever. In the scandal concern- 
■ i j; r in triple within the 
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NEARLY one quarter of all Israeli 
girls between the ages of 15 and 24 
are Arabs or Druse. The exact num- 
bers are 77,800 out of 346,200, 
according to 1985 figures. These arc 
the age groups which provide just 
about all the candidates for the va- 
rious beauty contests conducted in 
Israel every year... Yet, there has 
never been an Arab or Druse Miss 
Israel. 

That's my problem: 1 look at pret- 
ty girls and my mind drifts to statis- 
tics. And not just in theory. I was 
looking at a very pretty girl, who 
would act my vote for Miss Israel any 
day, when I caught my mind wander- 
ing in the statistical direction. I 
looked the exact figures up after- 
wards. The girl 1 was looking at was 
18-year-old Indira Nasser OTndira 
Gandhi was a heroine of. itiy 
mother’s when I was bom, so she 
named me after her”), who is the 
eldest daughter of a Christian Arab 
family in Haifa. 

The reason I interviewed Indira 
and her family, was that she had 
been crowned as Israel’s first Arab 
beauty queen, in an all-Arab con- 
test, way back last March 21, which 
Israeli Arabs have been celebrating 
in recent years as Yawn il-'im 
(Mother's Day). There were 12 
finalists in the contest, which was 
held at theTamra Gardens roadside 
restaurant near the west Galilee vil- 
lage of Tamra, before an enthusias- 
tic audience of hundreds of Israeli 
Arabs, including the proud families 
of the contestants. 

But why a separate beauty Contest 
for Arab girls? For my money, In- 
dira could do verywell in any Israeli 
benuty contest. The fact is, I was 
later told, that a small number of 
Israeli Arab girls had indeed com- 
peted in past all-Israel beauty con- 
tests, but had never made it to the 
top. My sources told me that a Lilly 
Dajani, the daughter of a father of 
that well-known Arab family and of 
a Jewish mother, who is a cousin of 
former Rehovol mayor Mordechai 
Rechtman, had represented Israel in 
a regional beauty contest.. In (he 
1970 r s a girl* named Shinn Ibrahim { 
the daughter of a Moslem Persian 
father, resident in Israel, had beeni 
crowned Miss Mediterranean. But 
. the number of Arab girls who Were . 
ready to take part in such ah [exotic . 
and daring activity has been, very 
Small because of objections in the 
conservative Arab sector to their 
, women prancing aroynd in public; as 
Rabbi Aberjil of Baka put it a few 
weeks ago. In another context, ''half 
naked. • /• , 

I was late ita finding out- about 
1 Indira because the major tsraeli 
' dailies did not report the event. The 
Women’s magazine La’Isha sent a! 

, reporter, but I regret to say that I am 
not o subscriber to that weekly. I 
discovered Indira several weeks ago 
bn the Brad Arabic language TV’s 
Saturday evening talk show, .which is 
rtinby Ully.Nagar. Indira hid bfc.en; 
Inyited to the programme together 
with the man yttio nad organized the 
first Israeli- Arab beauty contest, 
Jawdflt Odeh, to dittos the reper- 
. missjOnS of the eyenUSOme Moslem 
: kadis had objected totheimmoralfty 
and impropriety, of. it all. Indira i 
mother,- Rose, said then, and; re- 
peated to mb '-at hwne, that she 'saw no 




Could there be an Arab Miss Israel? Jerusalem 

Post Reporter Yosef Goell talks to 

Indira Nasser, our first Arab beauty queen. 
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object, and when 1 met the family, 
both Issa and Rose were 
tremendously proud of Indira. 

Not only is Indira beautiful, she is 
also well-spoken and well-educated. 
She has just graduated from the 
el-Mutanabe municipal high school, 
majoring in physics and mathema- 
tics, and hopes to get into the Tcch- 
mon Medical School next year. This 
year, she says, she didn’t make it, 
because she still hasn't gotten her 
bagmt (matriculation) marks. In 
the meantime, she and her parents 
have already made use of one of 
Indira’s prizes, an all-expenses paid 
10-day trip to Egypt. She also won a 
sold ring, a watch, the boutique 
Iress in which she appeared in the 
contest, a Revlon beauty kit and 
$300. (Odeh later told me $400, 
which reminded me of the similar 
differences in monetary estimates 
between Edwin Meese and Shimon 
Peres.) 

One thing about the contest was 
clear from the outset. The contes- 
tants would not appear in bathing 
suits or other too-revealing dress. 
However, Indira told the La'Isha 
reporter that she would agree to 
appear in a bathing suit in an all- 
Israel contest, “if it was not too 
immodest." Immodesty, of course, 

Is in the eye of the beholder. The 
hefty belly-dancer, whose picture, 
performing at the Tamra Gardens 
event, graced the La'Isha story, and 
left little to the imagination, was in 
all likelihood not overshadowed by 
the men’s debka dance troupe which 
also performed. 

INDIRA told me that of the final- 
ists, three had been Christian girls 
and the rest Moslems, and “of 
course no Druse.’’ In the past, 
attempts to organize such contests 
had foundered over parental objec- 
tions. This time, according to the 
organizers, and to the Nasser family, 
the families encouraged their daugh- 
ters to take part. A harbinger of 
women’s lib among Israel’s Arabs? 
Possibly, but doubtfully more than 
just a harbinger. 

One of the runners-up In the con- 
test, Jamila Khiyal, a student at 
Haifa University, said that she saw it 
as an attempt to portray Israel’s. 
Arab [woman in a new light. If she 
'Von, she said, she would try to 
exploit her personal achievement to 
advance the cause of the Moslem 
woman in Israel. 

: ; The Nasser family provides an 
interesting picture of anprban Arab 
family in the Israel of the mid-1980’s. 
Issa and Rose are both from the 
village of Satnl’a near Nazareth. Issa 
went to Jerusalem to study nursing at 
the Hadassah Hospital school in, 
1961 ; When he graduated he went tp 
work at Rambam Hospital in Haifa 
until 1967. He then quit to strike out 
bn hft own, and he has had his own 
medical equipment salbs firm ever 
siHce. “The rqhsbrt I qhit is the same 
. * reason that Jewish men don’t go into 
pursing, and that more and more 
women are quitting today. You can’t 
s . Sqppprt a family On a bufse's salary," 

; Issa told me. “The [reason , more 
Arab men arq going into nursing 
today is that, it’s till hard for Arab 
university; graduates to find jobs in 
tHeirfieldSof AUdy;NuriIng at least 
guarantees yriii anT immediate sal- 
m ;".;y . v i •_ ” 


'• 'pose's brother,' Ra&em, ylho stu- 
- diedpplitical sdentCihithe Hebrew 

' I Tnkn>rv{fu thn 1 


fiyc nr six Arab families on the 
block. “1 can’t tcli you enough, how 
wonderful our relations vatli Z 
Jewish families, here, have been ” 
Rose said. 1 

“Wc’rc inyited to their homes for 

all the Jewish holidays and thev 
come to our home for our holidavs 
Besides which, there’s a lotofnei£ 
hourly visiting back and forth IV 
heard that haredi Jewish people 
frown at such relationships, but to 
tell the truth I’ve never met any and 
have never, myself, come up against 
such a problem.” 

'Hie organizer of the beauty con- 
test, Odeh, is a part-time journalist 
on nn Arab paper. He confided that 
he has a good chance of becofoini 

oJitAr rtf n nam A « n L __ -_i_ . * 


editor of a new Arab sports new* 
paper to be called Futbol. Rumour 
has it (hat it is being bankrolled by 
Zahi Armcli, Maccabi Haifa’s Arab 
soccer star, who has made it into the 
big time and the big money in the last 
two years. When I came to interview 
Odeh in his home in Kababir, the 
Mount Carmel neighbourhood 
Which is home to Israel’s Small 
Ahmadiya Moslem sect, he and two 
mates were filling out their weekly 
football Toto slips. “I once won NTS 
500 in the Toto,” he told me. 
“But I figure that overthe years, I’ve 
spent about $10,000 on all these 
lotteries. The figures speak for 
themselves. But hope springs eter- 
nal. And besides. I’m a Football 
freak." 

ODEH is clearly an entrepreneur. 
He is also a soccer referee. But at die 
moment, he feels that he has latched 
on to a jgood thing at the right time. 
He made money from the fust beau- 
ty contest - he won’t reveal how 
much - and intends to go on making 
money from the others that her 
planning, now that the ice has been 
broken. He says that he’s gone to 
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erships, his own Ahmadiya leaders . 
included, adding that more and 
more people are on the side of such 

^ Odeh is clearly not an entirely 
unconscious agent for social diaiige. 
Whether beauty contests are exactly 
the sort of modernization that Iwe* • 
Arab women need is open to de*. 
bate. But that they do need soar 
sort of blockbuster to open ; 
fqr them, out of the restrlctmg coD- 
fines of conservative Mowafrl"* 
styles, would seem to be ciearn 
might well be that such beauty coo- 
tests and the Iiidira Nassers who win 
them may be serving ns Uw 
tonntora. . . ‘ A -i, 

. Rut progress 1 among Israel* A ™ 9 
and Druse populations is advanang 
at different paces. I enrae to w ej- 
View Indira from an earlier vuj io . 
tho Druse village of Yirka 
Galilee. There I had spote* 
of tho Kadmany brothcrSi Kassem, 
who manages the Glbor panly;M? 
factory, wnich the family own*! ^ 

. told me that wljen they had boilt tno 

factory, which provided obs for ^ 

, hundreds of Druse girl* 
unmarried' - from the surronn S. 

. villages, the Druse religious iw , 

. objected violently. ; A . _ . 

6f, they said, for 
' girls to' work "outside theirbora^j 
. . und dWay from the siipervWOa , 
their families; 

, IV took quite a bitqf 
get the religious leader Qf the DA^e* 
[' Sheikh Amin Tariyoatoee io ag 
: run, and that only after he hud _ j 
that the? ' 

. where there were -np men. 

•. , ^iVisofs art Jewish wpmeni 
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SEARCH. We enter the village 
in n driving rain under cover’ of 
darkness, while its inhabitants are 
still sleeping, unaware of what 
awaits them. We knock on a door to 
wake up a family, but the man inside 
merely looks at us uml refuses to 
open up. Colleagues of mine begin 
pounding and kicking (he door. 
Finally it is opened, and we send the 
man to wake up his family and gather 
them in a room. The women and 
children rise quickly and quietly, 
from mattresses on the floor, gather 
blankets and hurry downstairs. 

The family ot sofiie 15 men, 
women, children and grandparents 
sit silently in the room. The children 
are covered with the blankets. Only 
the head of the family speaks to us 
occasionally. For the next few hours 
the women, children and men do not 
say a word, and simply sit and stare 
at us as we watch over them. The 
large brown eyes of the children, 
bore into me. This silence, this mute 
submission^ is in n way harder to face 
than the cries and protests we hud 
expected. 

Fated' to stay with the family for 
the belter part of the day, my col- 
leagues and 1 decide to make life 
easier for them. Wc tell them they 
m;ty eat something. No one moves. 
“We ain't eat a thing. This is (he first 
lime something like this has hap- 
pened to us,*' says the family head. 

After wc coax the family a little, 
two girls get up, cross the courtyard 
to the family kitchen and bake fresh 
pitta bread and make tea. The bread 
is made out of dough patties pre- 
pared on a tray the night before, and 
is baked in a coal-fired clay oven in 
the ground. The girls put the tea 
glasses on n tray and call over one of 
their brothers to bring them out to 
the family. They spend more time 
than they have to in the kitchen, 
chattingand smiling, happy to be out 
of the guarded room where their 
family sit. 

In the room, the pile of bread 
remains untouched, though women 
take some pieces of pitta and tea to 
feed their babies. Ironically, the 
head of the family offers us - his 
captors - bread and tea. I accept the 
food, though a colleague of mine 
refuses, telling me he feels uneasy 
about accepting Arab hosphality in 
such a situation. . 

A right-wing Russian reservist, 
with whom I have had loud political 
debates over the years, shows a 
remarkable change of attitude dur- 
ing our slay with the family . He , who 
has always argued for a hard-line 


them to the. Arab children. He insists 
that the family eat breakfast. He tells 
me he feels disgusted at what we are 
doing. 

“We should be out on maneuvers 
not doing this kind of thing," he 
says. Eventually he withdraws to the 
second floor of the house and stands 
guard silently, listening to a transis- 
tor radio. 

In the room below, the Arab men 
talk furtively to each other. “It's 


going to be a long day,” one says 
with a sigh. We' allow family, mem- 
bers, one by one, to go to the out- 


house in the yard. 


OUTSIDE, a grey day has'dawned. 
The village, silent under curfew, is 
shrOudeain fag. Only military vehi- 


cles, move through the empty Streets 
a 1 village occupied. The silence Is 
almost peaceful. No cries, ho 
screams - only (he quiet pain of the 
families being guarded, 'searched 
anil questioned. ; ' . : 

On the - roof of a neighbouring 
jhojiise, petiple gather to see what has 
overtaken them during the night. 
One niau calls over to me and asks 
tow long it will 'all takje. One of my . 
’ ycoipmanders shoos themed a way;; A 
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border Police command car with a 
loudspeaker moves through the vil- 
lage announcing the curfew. Near 
the mosque, an Arabic-sneaking sol- 
dier talking through tne speaker 
mimics the call to prayer of a muez- 
zin. 

One of the youths in the family 
asks permission to go upstairs and 
make himself a scrambled egg for 
breakfast in a kitchen near his room. 

I go up with him, and while he is 
preparing his meal, wc get into a 
conversation. He tells me proudly 
that he supports the Popular Front 
for the Lioeration of Palestine. But 
when I ask him tu define his loyal- 
ties he describes himself as a Moslem 
first, then a Palestinian, last an 
Arab. 

In the youth’s bedroom, there are 
pictures of his brother in the snow in 
Bulgaria, where he is studying en- 
gineering. The brother once spent 
time here in jail. On the wall is a 
surrealistic poster, showing tablets 
bearing the Ten Commandments in 
Hebrew letters, superimposed on 
(he hand of God pointing earth- 
wards. 

A search in the hoy’s room reveals 
material considered by the security 
forces to be “inflammatory litera- 
ture, " an account of the Yum Kippur 
War by Egyptian journalist Moham- 
mad Hassnnein Huikal. 

The house search is rough at 
times. Piles of blankets are thrown to 
the ground, closets and desks rifled, 
and sofa cushions overturned. 
Working quickly, the searchers take 
no trouble to return things to their 
place, though they break nothing. 
The family is moved to another loom' 
which has been searched. Their eyes 
widen when they see the ransacked 
room, but not a word is uttered. 

The village men, concentrated for 
questioning, are made to stand in a 
row facing the wall of a building. It is 
cold and rainy outside, but they are 
forced to stand silently for over an 
hour. 1 see a youth, his hnnds.in his 
pockets, shifting his weight from one 
foot to another in a vain attempt to 
gel warm. 1 think of the anger, 
humiliation and frustration he must 
be experiencing. Finally, at thesug- 

S estion of a reservist, an officer 
ecides to move the cold and wet 
men indoors. 

When it is all over, we regroup, 
and recount our experiences over a 
sandwich lunch. A colleague of mine 
. tells how Border Guard Police search- 
ing one- house forced the Arab 
men to dig furiously in their garden. 
Another colleage of mine, known 
for his hard-nosed view of the Arabs 
says to me “What went on here 
today was repression - pure and 
simple." 

THE HOURS WE spend on Heb- 
ron's rooftops have gradually drawn 
us into the rhythm of the.cily below. 
We mark time by the calls of the 
muezzin to prayer from minarets and 
the rooftop loudspeakers of mos- 

3 ues near our positions. Five times a 
ay the amplified call rolls over us 
and the town. Unlike Jerusalem, 
where the call to pruyer is often 
prerecorded , the calls in Hebron are 
chanted live in each mosque. During 
the month 1 learn to distinguish 
between the .distinct style of the 
various Callers. On Friday the call is 
longer and is accompanied by a ser- 
mon, broadcast over mosque loud- 
speakers. One Friday I heard a 
preacher discuss the Reagnn- 
Gorbachev summit in Reykjavik, 
and assure his listeners that , the true 
Moslem believer has no need for. 
nuclear weapons, and that his 
strength lies in his faith. 

Mbmings at 4 k.m.,; when the city 
is silent and dark, the wail of the 
muezzin begins from ; loudspeakers 
on a itearby- mosque. Gradual ly it is 


On the rooftops 
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A Hebron diary 

'The hours we spend 
on Hebron's rooftops 
have gradually drawn 
us into t^ie rhythm of 
the city below/ Joel 
Greenberg continues 
his description of a 
month's reserve duty 
in Hebron. 


of cries reverberates in eerie har- 
mony across the sleeping city. 

I feel I am witnessing an authentic, 
ritual, virtually unchanged from, the 
days of early Islam. At this early 
hour, the call is not only ‘‘Come to 
prayer,” but also “Prayer is better 
than sleep.” Slowly, lights come on 
in some of the houses on the -hill- 
sides. 

THE PEOPLE of Hebron rise with 
the sun. Standing iq front of Beit 
Hadassah, we see the daily proces- 



do not exchange looks or conversa- 
tion as they pass. Most of the girls 
have their heads covered, as do most 
of the women in this city. We also 
notice. that few women drive here, 
and usually travel in the company of 
men. 

The settlers also rise early, arriv- 
ing at Beit Hadassah for morning 

E ravers. Children of families in the 
uilding, their schoolbags on their 


is silent and dark, the wau of the sion of pupils: Arab girls in blue- 
muezzin begins from ; loudspeakers 1 striped uniform dfesses walking one 
on a Jlearby- mosque. Gradual ly it is . way, boys, not in uniform, walking 
joined by callers from other mosques . in the other direction. The boys and 
each, with his own melody. A chorus girls ’study in separate schools, and 
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backs, ask soldiers to help them 
cross the street to the bus that will 
take them to school in Kiryat Arba. 
The Jewish children pass through the. 
lines of Arab children walking to 
school, but both groups seem obli- 
vious to each other. • 

Jewish children in Hebron also 


play beside Arab children buj |»ve 
no contact with them. A boy ' f 
Beit Hadassah rides his bike up a W 
as an Arab boy races down 
bicycle. Throughout my montn m 
Hebron, they never exchangee 

W< For some Jewish chlldreri, thecity 

of Hebron is their PjW^^ar 
roam freely through the sD ?^ d 
Beit Hadassah, enter our base an^ 
walk up stairways _i erno0 n 

houses. One late Friday af . 
we saw tots walking . rou^ 'h' 
casbah on the way I tot 
.Cave, where Sabbath eV ® f 
were beingheld. Concerns I or t w 

safety, we reported 
“Leave them alone, that s tn 

^ «• . 
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• i ■ rural areas. Black -cloaked Bcduin 

! tribesmen with their wives, and far- 
mers carrying metal ploughs over 
their shoulders which they have 
brought in for sharpening, are a 
common sight in the casbali. The 
city’s open-air fruit and vegetable 
market does a brisk business in the 
early morning hours, when farmers 
bring in their produce from the sur- 
rounding villages. 

In the same market salesmen sell 
used clothing: jeans, shoes and jack- 
ets discarded by their original own- 

Hebron is publicly a devout 
Mosel m city ana has neither bars nor 
a movie theatre. Tonight, however, 1 
discover one place where a local 
Arab can sit down and be served a 
drink without fear of being found 

I am eating a felafel at a cafe ill the 
neighbouring settlement of Kiryat 
Arba. when two Arabs walk in. 
After an exchange of preliminary 
pleasantries, the Jewish proprietor 
5 says in Arabic. “Come, you must 
c have a drink.” The two move behind 
1 the counter, inside the cafe, where 
^ the owner serves the trickle of ctis- 
i'g turners who come to his cstablish- 
9 incut at night, lie takes down a 
bottle of spirits and some beer, and 
serves the two men. who down the 
drinks with great relish. 


describes the controversial history of 
settlement a! the site, which was 
originally taken over by Jewish 
squatters. The army is supposed to 
remain apolitical, and I wonder how 
the settle rs will be portrayed. 

The guide gives a straight account 
of the settlement or Tel Rumeida, 
but notes that the action was taken 
without government approval. “This 
was n dangerous precedent.” she 


re nis problem,” we were told. 


,YC WVIC HHU. 

In the Machpelu Give, Jews and 
Arabs pray in unbelievably close 
proximity - a microcosm of the city. 


’ k ~ a microcosm ui me euy, i»y» 
where the Jews have wedged them- bet 
selves in beside the Arabs. A friend sho 
of mine on guard in the cave says he sit i 
saw Rabbi Moshe Levinger place the ear 

POaiura for prayer on the outer edge fill 
of the area reserved for Jews, over- 1 
looking the Moslem prayer section. wh 

use 

FITTING ON A rooftop over the He 
^bah for a month, one becomes an bu 
c *P<Tt oh Hebron’s old market- she 
Place. We see merchants selling bags 
ot freshly-picked olives, feeding aln 

255 {trough special machines sio 

which beat the olives to draw out' tot 
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.heir oil. Wo « Wf a camel hang- m- 

ing on st meat-hook and cartons wh j have tfe feeling they sire 
multi-coloured spues and dyes. Be- f the Angers the 

tow mo, I hear the haggling going on ^^Xthcm. 
between a mail . his wives and the pi ^ from the marketplace, 

shopkeeper . The women, J nonce. { ^ ne ighhounng roofs, 

sit their children on one ^mlde n house tons girls pace hack 


THERE’S AN Arab sesame-roll sel- 1 
ler here who has his own special form ‘ 
of defiance of the occupation . While 1 

most vendors readily sell us fond, he ' 
purposely overcharges for his liter- * 
chandisc. When we protest, he says. * 
"Look, you can force me to give it to 
you for nothing, or you can pay up." 1 
He has the heard typical of religions 
Moslems, and is almost. the only 
sesame-roll vendor in the city who 
does nut hawk his wares in Hebrew 
while passing us. Instead, he pushes 
his cart quickly to get away. 

Friday is a day of weddings in 
Hebron. Every Friday, for almost 
two hours, convoys of honking cars 
celebrating marriages pass our base 
in the heart of the city. 

The cab drivers near our base go 
to towns in Israel, but listening to 
_ them, one imagines oneself in Arab 
I Palestine. "Yaffa, Ramie. Lid.” 

I they cry (Tel Aviv-Juffa, Ramie, 

£ Lod). 

1 In a room in our barracks I see a 
= pile of the instruments: tear gas 
guns, clubs and plastic shields. This 
is unusual equipment for our unit. 
Fortunately, it remains unused. 

A religious officer in the unit 
shares my frustration at having to 
guard the settlers at Beit Hadassah. 
He has a rationalization which helps 
him make peace with his task. “The 
one thing we can say is that we are 
doing this because we are law abiding 
citizens. This distinguishes us from 
the seulers." 

Today I had a glimpse of ■tne 
relations between the settlers at Beit 
g Hadassah and their Arab neigh- 
1 hours. While I was standing on a roof 
, I opposite the building, a Jewish girl 
" v called to me from a play area near 
£ the structure. “They’re starting up 
with us,” she yelled nl me. pointing 
a. at the windows of an Arab house 
n- adjacent to Beit Hadassah. 
re The girl complained that she and 
,e her friends had been taunted by 
Arab children looking down at them 
i* from the windows of the iieignbrmi- 
fs! ing building. The girl and her friends 


tells the officers. 

THERE'S A SOLDIER in my unit, 
of Moroccan descent, who does not 
hide his distaste for Arabs. Yet, he is 
strangely close to them in many 
ways. On guard in the casbah, he 
enjoys listening to the Arab music 
broadcast on the radios he low us. He 
himself has cassette tapes of Arab 
songs, and tells me he prefers them 
lo Israeli music. He knows the 
names of singers throughout the 
Arab world. He tells me Arab music 
speaks lo him more than Israeli 
songs. “The Arabs songs are about 
the feelings and suffering of simple 
h a rd-work ing people. Wn en 1 c i ime 
home from a difficult day ut work, I 
like lo sit and listen t«« this music, 
because it is closer lo real life than 
tin* cold melodies of Yehudi t 
Uavitz.” 

Guarding Beit l lad.issah one 
niglu. 1 get into bitter argument with 
h young reservist \vlu* recently com- 
pleted his regular army stint - all of it 
in Lebanon. 1 he experience seems 
to have toughened lum in a frightful 
way. He is constantly on full alert - 
ns if he expected a Shi’ite suicide 
attacker to appear on every rooftop. 
Hr k intelligent, but totally uncoru- 


He is intelligent, but totally uncom- 
promising in this attitude to the 
Arabs surrounding us. We hoth feel 
frustrated in Hebron, but for diffe- 
rent reasons. . 

I oppose Jewish settle meat inside 
the city, he thinks it should be en- 
couraged and increased lo the point 
at which he believes militai y protec- 
tion would no longer be necessary. 
He is for mass settlement of Jews in 
Hebron, the annexation of the area 
to Israel, and the withdrawal of the 
military government along with 
Israeli troops. 

The Arabs in Hebron should have 
the vote, he says, but only for Zionist 
parlies, since Israel is a Zionist state. 

“How do you expect the Palesti- 
nians to accept such n solution - or 
would you impose it on them?" I 

as k 

“The Arabs will simply make 
peace with the situation when they 
see they have no choice, just as the 
Israeli Arabs did after 1948.” he 
says. “It’s all really very simple. Life 
has to be simplified." 

At the conclusion of our mouth in 
Hebron, on the highway buck to 
Jerusalem, we see a motorized pro- 
vocation: a while van flying a large 
yellow flag with the emblem of Meir 
Kahane's ICaeh movement: a black 
fist superimposed on u black’ Star of 
David. 

POSTSCRIPT: Last week I re- 
turned to visit the family living in the 
house on which I stood guard for a 
month. The solar panels on the roof 
which had been smashed by one of 
my fellow reservist-; bad still not 
been repaired, and the family wus 
warming hot water in a tin can. The 
father snowed me a large patch of 
damp mildew on the ceiling, where 
he said water sloped in vvhen it 
rained because the tar on the roof 
had been damaged by the soldiers. 


The shopkeeper, ui lapgunfcv 
which is an exact replica of the words 
used by Abraham when he bought 
Hebron's Machpela Cave as a family 
burial plot says: “What s a tew 
shekels between you and me. 

The buyers in the casbah are 
almost all Arab, except for ail occa- 
sional settler. There are virtualiyno 
tourists. Sometimes we see a group 


on another roof, a girl is chasing 
chickens. She picks one up and 

shows it to me. . 

Hebron, more than any other 

West Bank city, appears to be a 
major centre for the neighbouring 


IHU IV- , p,.; 

A group of officers on an ILJl 
education course visits the Tel 
Ruuicidch settlement as part of an 
lour of Hebron. I am curious in see 
how their guide, a woman officer. 
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ccivc an answer. 1 was bad. whcie 1 
had started nlinost two months ago- 
iliis time as a journalist. In a way, 1 
bad conic full circle. 0 

* ■/ Im-h u>U‘ !r\ i 
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WITH AN expression of almost 
childlike delight, Jo Benkow put 
down the plume on his desk and told 
me lie hiul just learned (lint Elic 
Wiesel wsis to he mimed this year's 
winner of the Nobel Pence Prize. 
"For once.” he beamed, a small 
silver-haired man with a ready smile 
and the faintly sing-song intonation 
many Norwegians have when they 
speak English, *‘no one- will object." 

Moments before, l Itad been 
ushered into the large, rather sump- 
tuous office of the Speaker of the 
Storting, Norway’s parliament, for 
an interview with Benkow. one of his 
country’s best known public figures 
and certainly tile most prominent 
ever to have emerged from the tiny 
Jewish community there. And his 
delight for Wiesel, a personal friend, 
was also deliglu that a fellow Jew had 
been so honoured by Norway. 

The 'Jew and the Norwegian in 
Benkow had not always lived in 
harmony. Born in Trondheim cm 
Norway's west coast 62 years ago, 
Benkow grew up near Oslo, in a 
community where he was the only 
Jewish hoy. 

“It was very tough in those days. 
A Jew in those days was considered 
someone very dangerous, myste- 
rious - you know, a cheating, very 
greedy person, everything you find 
in the bad hunks. That's what they 
expected from us." 

liven his name was a problem for 
the young Benkow. His grandfather 
had abbreviated the original Bcnko- 
vvitz when he fled to Sweden from 
his native Grodno in 19tl5, to escape 
the pogroms there. "It still sounds a 
little hit strange to Norwegian ears, 
but it’s all right." 

The real problem was his given 
name, Joseph. "As a little boy I 
disliked this name Joseph very 
much. Everyone was always [joint- 
ing at me." The abbreviated Jo, 
which has stuck with him nl! his life, 
was much less problematic. 

Looking back, Benkow realizes 
the universality of his problem. "I 
was always suspicious, as are all Jews 
who are left alone in a community. 
Have you read Arthur Koestler? 
Well, he writes about this - how it 
influences the way you behave. Too 
much noise, too much talk, too much 


Much of thnt has changed now, 
Benkow believes - "at least on the 
surface; heaven only knows what is 
going on underneath." 

BENKOW lost most of his family, 
including his mother and sisters, 
when the Nazis invaded Norway in 
1940. They, along with more- than 
700 other Norwegian Jews, were 
gassed at Auschwitz. Benkow him- 
self managed to escape to Sweden 
before going on to England, where 
lie joined the Royal Air Force, re- 
luming to Norway after the war. 

A pnotographer by profession - 
"like my father and my grandfather 
before me" - Benkow became in- 
creasingly interested in social issues 
and local politics. He became a local 
councillor, chairman of Ilia local 
school board and, eventually, was 






Jo llenkow (above); his father, 
Chtiirn Hindi Benkowitz; as ■< child 
with his mother in 1*125. 
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asked by his Conservative Party to 
run for the Storting. 

Was his Jewishness a problem 
here? "Oh yes. This was not open or 
official, but Lwould say I started with 
a 25 per cent handicap. You know, 
many, Norwegians had not ever met a 
Jew. They had only read about u$. 
And there were always quito a few 
who disliked voting for you very 
much, who always put the worst 
possible interpretation on anything 
you said." . 

For all that, Benkow was success- 
fully elected to. the Storting in 1965- 
"the first Jew ever to have done so" - 
eventually becoming parliamentary 
leader and chairman of Norway's 
Conservative Party. Last year, he 
was ejected Speaker, n position that 
places him second only to King Olav 
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in official protocol and keeps him 
very much in the public eye. And, 
unlike his counterpart in Israel, the 
Speaker of the Storting also wields 
considerable political influence. "I 
am not supposed to be neutral. In 
fact, I have a double vote so I can 
influence quite a few things within 
the decision-making bodies." 

BENKOW’S self-professed "in- 
feriority complex" about his Jewish 
origins is now plainly a thing of the 
past. His former reticence, or even 
furtive ness, has disappeared. “For 
the first time in my life,” he said in an 
hour-long interview on Norwegian 
television Inst year, "I am able to say 
that I can be 100 per cent Jewish and 
at the same time be 1G0 per cent 
Norwegian.” 

Benkow attributes this sense of 
confidence in his Jewish origins to 
the emergence of Israel. "I can tell 
you that the day one had the option 
to go to Israel, Jews all over the 
wo'rld were straightening their 
backs, knowing that if where they 
were didn't suit them, they had 
somewhere else to go. One never 
had that before." 

He has visited Israel twice, once- 
several years ago and again last year, 
as an official guest of the Foreign 
Ministry at the ceremonies marking 
the final victory over Nazi Germany. 

While acknowledging his own per- 
sonal and emotional debt to Israel, 
Benkow does not let this cloud liis 
political judgement. "It is not likely 
that Israelis are all angels and the 
.others arc nil crooks," he snys. criti- 
cizing the more outspoken suppor- 
ters of Israel, like Kare Christiansen 
oif the Christian People's Party, for 
whom Israel can do no wrong, while 
ope illy expressing his admiration 
imd respect for Christiansen as "an 
extremely brave man” - lie was the 
target Of a bomb threat for his un- 
swerving support of Israel at the 
height bt the Lebanon invasion -7 




The present Speaker 
of Norway's 
Parliament and 
former chairman of 
Norway's 

conservative party, Jo 
Benkow is very much 
aware of his 
Jewishness. The 
Post's David Bernstein 
reports. 


Benkow is convinced that such un- 
critical backing for Israel, right or 
wrong, is counterproductive. ,Y I pre- 
fer to go in for a bit of silent diploma- 
cy. Everyone knows what I feel 
about Israel. I have said so, and 
everyone respects it. But 1 fed I 
mustn’t overdo it." 

As an example, Benkow tries to 
explain his own position on the 1982 
invasion of Lebanon, which he be- 
lieves was disastrous for Israel's pub- 
lic image in Norway as it was else- 
where m Europe. 

"It's not so easy, but I try to argue 
that Jews, like anyone else, have a 
right to be a little crazy when they're 
at wnr. They’re not born angels. 
They're like the rest of humanity. 
What happened to the Israelis in 
Lebnnon could happen to anyone, 
because when you are at war you 
cannot operate from the standards of 
peacetime. And that's the way we 
judge it here. That’s very easy, sit- 
ting back in this peaceful comer of 
Europe and pointing at others.’; 

[ ASK IF he has ever given any 
thought to Norway taking. the initia- 
tive in the search for some kind of 
Middle East settlement. He laughs. 
"No, we are much top small, r It 


CiunI ' Bible Hell,’ " who still revere 
the Jews as the Uiusen People of the 
Bible . "utul they make monetary 
contributions as well." 

Another ti.ulitional source of sup- 
port loi I sine I had been Norway’s 
Labour Baity. "But the old social 
democrats here, who really seem to 
have known Israel, are now either 
dead or have no influence any 
more.” Today, the Labour Party is 
much more critical of Israel, and 
much more supportive of the PLO. 
The Labour leader, Norway's pre- 
sent prime minister, Mrs. Giro Har- 
lem Bni ndl land, actually met with 
Yasser Arafat iu Sweden Inst year. 
But, says Benkow, "public opinion 
polls still show (hat 7U per cent of the 
population here is opposed to having 
formal tics with the PLO, so not 
even the Labour Party would dare to 
establish relations.” The PLO has an 
office in Oslo, hut it is headed by a 
Norwegiancitiz.cn. 

BENKOW has devoted an entire 
chapter to Israel, and what it means 
to him - "quite a chapter, too," he 
says - in a remarkable hook he 
published in Norway last year. Enti- 
tled From Synagogue to Parliament, 
(he book simply and u use nsai tonally 
describes Benkow's Jewish upbring- 
ing and his subsequent experience as 
a Jew in Norwegian politics. Liberal- 
ly illustrated with pictures hom his 
family album, the hook attempts to 
familiarize Norwegians with all 
aspects of Benkow's Jewish back- 
ground, from the simple day-to-dav 
details of kashrul and ritual through 
the trauma of the Nazi occupation to 
his present life-style. 

Benkow's book has become a 
smash best-seller. In a country of 
just over four million, including few- 
er than 1,200 Jews, it has already 


would be n bit ridiculous. This is not 
exactly the centre of the world." 

Norway's official position on the 
conflict is that it must be settled in 
accordance with all pertinent UN 
resolutions - including the original 
1947 partition plan. "But no one 
really believes in this any more, 
because everyone here is aware of 
the fact that Jerusalem will remain in 
Israel's hands. The official position 
is thus not too clearly spelled out, 
because everyone knows thnt it is 
impossible.” 

Official respect for the UN and its 
decisions is nevertheless a cardinal 
point in Norway's foreign policy, 
which accounts for its firm commit- 
ment to Unifil, to which it has contri- 
buted from the start. Benkow says 
that he, like many others, would, ill 
fact, "like very much to stop the 
whole business with LJnifil. But we 
don’t dare do anything about it. If we 
are asked by the secretary-general to 
mnke our contribution it is unlikely 
we will say anything but yes - be- 
cause that is Norway’s traditional 
position as a small country which still 
places great hopes in the UN." 

He is concerned that many 
Norwegian soldiers serving with 
Unifil come back highly critical of 
Israel, further eroding the once very 
solid support for the Jewish State in 
Norway. "What these soldiers don't 
understand," Benkow says, "is that 
the UN is a pain in the neck for 
Israel. The way it acts, in the Gener- 
al Assembly, in the committees - I 
have been there; it’s a hopeless 
place. And when you have a UN 
instrument like Unifil, this is very 
disagreeable for Israel. And, of 
course, all the Norwegian soldiers 
serving In Lebanon are aware of this 
and feel that Israel is hostile tq them 
- and this is a great pity.” . 

For all that, Israel still enjoys 
considerable goodwill in Norway - 
“especially among the devout 
.Christian, population in the West 
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sold over 150,000 copies- more than 
any other book ever printed in Nor- 
way. 

Benkow himself does not have an 
adequate explanation for the in- 
credible interest his book has 
aroused among ordinary Nonve- 
gians. "Well, it was something 
new,” he ventures. "I was a fairlv 
well-known person here. I nMeared 
regularly on television. And I did 
have a few things to say about my 
background and views on various 
things...” 

A psychologist 1 met while in 
Norway suggests that it may have 
something to do with the sense 0 
guilt many Norwegians feel about 
what happened to Norway’s Jews 
during the last war. "Unlike the 
Danes, most Norwegians wntcheu 
quite passively when the Jews were 
taken away,” he explained, ‘uiw 
this may have left a bad feeling. 

As for Benkow himself, the writ- 
ing of the hook would appear to have 
been, whether consciously or not. 
the discharging of a debt he owed tc 
his origins. "He has suddenly re- 
membered he is Jewish." one prom- 
inent member of the Jewish con - 
munity told me, a little tinwifty 
perhaps. "But no one who has ex- 
perienced the Holocaust as Jo Ben - 
ow did could always remain inuitt - 
rent to his Jewishness.” 

Benkow may not observe the ou - 
ward rituals of Judaism. He is m- 
tied to a gentile - "but she 1 
Jewish as I nm when it comes ■ 
Israel!" And, although he was wen 
aware that it happened to be 1 
Kippur, this did not stop him /om 
fulfilling his role as Speaker ot 
House and attending a formal 
cheon with the king. r 

But it was still very much the 
in Benkow who could celew • 
with such childlike dehghb 
Wiesel’s triumph in Oslo. And 
would have been one of the verv 
who would have understood 
large Yiddish headline "Ma# 1 1’ 
Elie!" which dominated the 
page of Oslo’s leading daily 
pQsten, the following morning. 
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tupRE ARE seven mine shopping 

mL, the Hamikka shopping M»'^ 
right on thimigluml the ciulil- 
Siv festival. I will nut pretend 10 
have made a comprehensive muvcv 
of Bill possibilities. Instead. this col- 
umn will reaiui e ln»th g'U sueivs- 
tions and new cntei prises in imiu e 
while on Hamikka shopping excur- 

Sl °A Jerusalem-based company call- 
in! Jerusalem Productions, linked to 
a London company named Scopus 
Films, purports to have solved some 
of (he Hamikka shopping problems 
bv producing what it calls a "I Iwmii- 
kii ” This is a cardboard game-box 
containing a beauti In lly-ilhisl rated 
children’s storybook, the lirst-mght 
gift for the festival, plus envelopes 
with smaller gilts for each of the 
other nights, culminating m a board- 
game based on the storybook . 

My suspicion, however, is Hint the 
idea will appeal more to parents, in 
search of an easy way out of the 
eight-night dilemma, than to chil- 
dren themselves. I remember my 
own daughters feeling that some of 
the gifts in the envelopes were insult- 
ingly “cheap," such as a cardboard 
tireiJel for self-assembly. 

The book itself uses American- 
style spelling, though the publisher is 
British, ana the kit also comes 111 
Hebrew, French, and Spanish edi- 
lions. , . 

Despite the producers claims that 
they have already sold thousands of 
kits locally, my feeling is that Han- 
nukil should have more appeal 
abroad, where Jewish parents are 
more in need of ways to expluin the 
meaning of the festival and to put 
some activity content into Us 
celebration, in order to compete 
with the Christmas culture. The atm 
is to give children Rnd parents some- 
thing to do - to read, to cut out, to 
colour, to play with - each candle- 
lighting evening. 

Some of the nest-known stores in 
the English-speaking world are car- 
rying tne Hannukit - among them 
Marks & Spencer and Sclfridgcs in 
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England, and Toys R Us antf Dal- 
tons in the U.S. The list prices seem 
to me to be on the high side but 
perhaps some of these outlets are 
selling them for less. The publishers 
recommend n maximum of $14.95 
for the book alone, $28 for the entire 
kit including the book. In Britain, 
the price is £9.95 for the book, and 
presumably double that for the kit. 

Here in Israel, the list prices are 
comparable to those abroad - 
NIS 22 for the book alone, which is 
entitled The Animated Menorah - 
Travels on a Space Preidel , and 
NIS 39 for the kit. Some shops sell it 
for nearly 20 per cent less. It is also 
available by mail through The Jeru- 
salem Post , at NIS 40 including post- 
age. 

Anyone looking for the book in 
Hebrew should ask for Masa B'svt- 


01 the co-authors of the popular 
Hebrew TV family series K’rovim, 
K’rovim. For versions in French or 
Spanish, contact Scopus Films, 23 
Rehov Abarbanel, Jerusalem, 
92477. 

The Hannukit is the second pro- 
ject in a series from the company 
called The Animated Holidays. The 
first was 77ie Animated Haggada, 
which appeared both as a book and 
as a film. It won last year’s Jewish 
Film Prize, while the Haggada itself 
got honourable mention as best- 
illustrated children’s book in the 
Israel Museum competition. 
Evidently the Israel Museum thinks 
highly enough of the new Hanukka 
project to nold an exhibit of how The 
Ahimated Menorah book was made. 
It opened on Tuesday. . . 

The producers of Hannukit tried 
to produce a book which would be 
acceptable to all streams of Judaism, 
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including the secular. That aim came 
to it naturally, as Jerusalem Produc- 
tions, headed by Uri Shin’ar, grew 
out of a non-profit film-making pro- 
ject by Gesher, the movement for 
better’ understanding between reli- 
gious and secular Jews. 

For instance, the little boy charac- 
ter, Danny, is not noticeably wear- 
ing a kippa. But then, you never 
really see the bnck of his head, and 
the illustrations, in any ease, are 
photographs of plasticine carica- 
tures, not real people. 

In fact, the only people who might 
take offence are the British. In one 
dreidelnaut trek through time nnd 
space, the American Revolutionar- 
ies are equated with the Maccabees, 
each fighting a superpower for the 
cause of freedom. I hope British 
Jewish children won’t identify with 
the wrong side. 

AN ECONOMIST who settled here 
from Canada commented to me re- 
cently on the vast improvement in 
show-window displays in this coun- 
try in recent years. While there are 
still many shops on our main streets 
that look as if they fell straight from 
Lodz, there are an increasing num- 
ber that would look at home on 
London’s Oxford Street or New 
York's Fifth Avenue. 

I wonder if my economist friend 
had in mind the newly-opened toy 
store at Dizengoff Centre, near Gate 
4 where the ill-fated Alnska Sport- 
life and then ATA/Teta shops used 

11 The toy shop is the showplace of 
Mama Yokero, which has over a 
dozen branches, making if the : coun- 
try's largest retail toy-chain. And all 
this since 1980, when one of he 
partners, Shaul Yona, opened the 
first in Rchovot. He had just come 
back from a trip to Brazil, as is 
fashionable among young Israelis, 
and hit upon the name, which 
means, "Mama, I want... in Portu- 
guese. So I was told by the second 
partner, Samuel Glttelson. 

At the new Dizengoff Centre 
flagship branch, Glttelson and the 
branch manager were speculating 
for me as to how many metres of 
curved show-window space they 
have. Whatever the exnct count, it is 

an impressive expanse of 
attractively-displayed merchandise, 

mostly from Western Euroj^/There 
are such temptations as adorable 
black baby dolls dressed ta 1 sports 
gear (grow your own basketball 
team, perhaps?), a giant dollhouse 
for Barbie dolls, which are reported- 
ly making a comeback in Israel this 
year; and, the most expensive item 
of nil, an Italian-made electric : car 
which recharges from a wall-socket 
and costs about NIS 5QU. 


Gifted 
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There are less expensive finds in- 
side the shop, including, to my de- 
light. a local breed of the “Pound 
puppies" - the floppy, velvety dogs 
in cardboard kennels which are all 
the rage in the U.S. Here, they are 
made under licence by Toyland, an 
affiliate of Carmel Carpets, and their 
Hebrew name is Mufti Hibukt 


cuddly Muki. Each puppy comes 
with Hebrew adoption papers and 
care instructions - rather like Cab- 
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bage Patch dolls. At Mama Yokero, 
they sell for NIS 27. 

I CAN’T SAY I was surprised to 
hear that Israel is considered a major 
toy-buying nation. According to 
Mama Yokero owners, both the 
Lego manufacturer and the French 
Super Jouet toy compnny say that 
Israel is their biggest overseas cus- 
tomer - in per capita terms, of 
course. Gittelson attributes this to 
the "Jewish mother" complex - and 
I would add Jewish fathers as well - 
which makes children’s needs and 
wants a top priority. This is true 
regardless of economic class, he 

sa y S . 

Despite its luxurious new premis- 
es, Mama Yokero at Dizengoff Cen- 
tre - and elsewhere - claims to be no 
more .expensive, and sometimes 
even cheaper, than other stores with 
identical or comparable-quality mer- 
chandise. Indeed, in Dizengoff Cen- 
tre it would have to be competitive 
in price, because there are at least 
two other major toy outlets ui the- 
mall - Elda, on an upper level near 
one of the bridges, and the basement 
toy department of Hamashbir Lazar- 

Ch As for Mama Yokero’s other 
branches, there are several in the 
south - in Beersheba, Ashdod, 
Kiryat Malachi, for example - and 
others in the coastal and Sharon 
areas, and at the Camon Ayalon 
mall in Ramat Gan. The farthest 
north is io Tibenas, and Haifa may 
have one soon. Jerusalem nnd . a 
branch, but it was closed, reportedly 
because of problems with the pre- 
mises. Some branches are under tne 
direct ownership of the chain; others 
are franchise operations. 

But today, customs dues on toys 
aren't terribly high - averaging 17-24 


per cent. There are unconfirmed 
reports, however, that in January, 
these will drop to about 6 percent on 
toys from the U.S. and from EEC 
countries. 

IT IS ALWAYS easier to find gifts 
for children than for adults and 
teenagers. One possibility is posters, 
framed or unframed. In recent 
years, the framed poster has become 
an acceptable and accessible solu- 
tion to the problem of decorating 
walls, even in living rooms, in place 
of more costly pictures. If you are 
planning to give a poster as a gift, 
however, it might be a good idea to 
check whether it is exchangeable. 

At the retail outlet of one of the 
country's largest poster importers 
and distributors, Massadahit 
Marketing in Ramat Gan. 1 was 
surprised to hear that the policy is to 
permit exchanges of framed posters, 
but not unframed ones. I had 
assumed just the opposite. Howev- 
er, company director Keren Bendas 
explained to me that once a poster 
has been rolled up in a cylinder for 
carrying home, one cannot be sure of 
its remaining in perfect condition. If 
it is framed, however, nothing will 
happen to it and the shop will make 

exchanges. . ■ 

l am not sure if l was more im- 
pressed with the poster collection at 
Massadahit or with director Bendas 
herself, who is a British-educated 
sabra, all of 22 years old. She has 


been managing the company for a 
year - whicn means being responsi- 
ble for monthly imports of one-and- 


a-haff ion’s of posters (by air freight, 
to ensure they are still in fashion on 
arrival) and distribution to nearly 

400 shops. ... 

She says she got her business ta- 
lent from her father, her artistic 
ability from her mother, and her 
managerial experience as an educa- 
tion officer in the army. In fairness, 
one must admit that Massadahit 
Marketing belongs to daddy, car 
rather to one of liis companies in 
England. 

When buying Massadahit posters 
at Hamashbir Lazarchan, at the Co- 
op supermarkets, or at pop shops 
horn Kiryat Shmona to Eilat, one 
doesn’t usually know the identity of 
the importer - nor does one care. 
Alternatively, however, one can buy 
them directly, though not necessan- 
ly cheaper, from Massadahit in 
Ramat Gan (13 Rehov Krinizi, Tel. 
03-721033). There the selection is 
enormous - close to 3,000 designs in 
different sizes. Framed posters ran 
in price from NIS 13 to NIS 120, 
while unframed ones range from 
NIS 3.40 to NIS 60. 

While you can find almost any 
type of poster at Massadahit, the 


firm tries to specialize in the be tier- 
quality ones which can substitute for 
paintings iu 11 well-til niishcil living 
mom. ft has exclusive impoit rights 
for Israel fn»m the companies Athe- 
na, Baiicresl and Rosen lids in Eng- 
land, Picture fmm Sweden, Bazan 
from Fiance, and a new English 
company culled Muritu, for which 
two Japanese sisters design 
traditional-style Japanese pictures 
fur poster reproduction. 1 lie re are 
also U.S. imports, many of which 
tend to be posters imulis Irom photo- 
graphs rather than drawings. 

Keren Bendas admits Unit the 
framing at Massadahit itself may in 
some cases be more expensive than 
what one can find outside, but she 
says the quality of her framing wood 
is "first-class. Her advice 011 selection 
and framing is also helpful. 

Massadahit in Rninal Gan keeps 
normal shop hours, and is closed 
Tuesday afternoons. You can reach 
it bv buses ML 61 and 67 from the Tel 
Aviv area, and Egged No. 400 front 
Jerusalem. 

AS I BECAME more poster- 
conscious, I discovered there is a 
growing "poster district in Tel 
Aviv, at the upper end of Rehov 
Dizengoff. just before Sderot Nor- 
ilaii. There are three shops within n 
stone’s throw of each other, milking 
it easy to compare merchandise and 
prices. 

The newest is Gallery 2Gt> Plus, nt 
the same street number on Dizen- 
goff, which held its official opening 
fust last night. It is offering not only 
posters but also prints and litho- 
graphs, nnd some novelty gift items 
as well. Francophiles should love the 
place, us the bulk of its merchandise 
comes from France, with some from 
Italy and Spain. .... 

The galleiy is owned by Utli Shu- 
inai and Zvika Eshct, the latter 
being the son of Mula, from the 
well-known Mula photographic stu- 
dio just down the street. 

Prices for framed pictures nt Gal- 
lery 266 Plus start nt about NIS 60, 
but go up higher Lhan at Massadahit 
- up to as much as NIS 300, because 
some are signed lithographs or ori- 
ginal photographs, and not just 
printeo reproductions. The selection 
is much smaller, but may appeal to 
more d iscri minatin g tastes . 

I must confess that what first 
attracted me to this new shop was 
not the framed pictures at all. but the 
novelty gifts from France. They are 
really things for the person who has 
everything, or who will appreciate 
something very off-beat. How about 
a two- met re-long wooden pencil 
(NIS 120), a mirror which is also a 
chess or backgammon set with 
magnet-backed pieces (NIS 200), 
giant garden candles (NIS 14 each), 
and candles in the shape of almost 
every food from a strawberry to a 
salami sandwich 011 a baguette, 
(ranging from about NIS 3-NIS 30)? 

However, if the candles in the 
shape of ice cream sundaes are cute, 
the one in the shape of a hand- 
grenade is rather a sick idea, given 
tne situation in which we live. There 
are also standard tabic-decoration 
candles in two dozen different hues 
(only NIS 1.50 apiece), and numeral 
candles for birthday or anniversary 
cakes, at NIS 4 per digit. _ 

As is becoming increasingly 
fashionable in Tel Aviv, Gallery 266 
Plus opens for business on Saturday 
evenings, from the end of the Shab- 
bath until 10 p m. It is planning to 
introduce evening horns during the 
week as well. ... 

If one’s interest is strictly in post- 
ers, and not in the novelties or the 
more expensive pictures, the two 
rival’ shops in the same block are 
Touch Wood at 246 Dizengoff (cor- 
ner of Basle) and. nearly opposite, 
Marcel, at No. 225. All three shops 
have their own framing facilities. ° 
MARTHA MEISELS 
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The i vrilct, tui cxpcricneetl occiinny.- 
raplur, diver and nmiyator, left the 
Soviet Union m I'C/l, jumping >nei- 
luniitl from a Russian vessel off the 
must iif the Philippines. He now lives 
in Ismef anti wot I s til the (lecannfi- 
rapine Institute in Haifa. Exempts 
ft tun his hunk destrihint> his escape 
were published recently in 1 he Icru- 
salem Pc si. This story is about his 
service in a chemical warfare unit of 
the Soviet Army JO years uyo. 

t AM WALKING through a small 
glade. Dense bushes alternate with 
groves. There are myny clearings, 
too, and 1 try to keep as far away as 
possible from hushes and trees. At 
first I would occasionally see some 
green: a circle of grass, sprouting 
leaves on a tree, but now it's been 
some 15 minutes since I’ve seen any 
green.' The grass under my feet 
appears scorched: the blades of grass 
are nil black, flattened into a carpet 
with numerous intricate patterns. 
Grey flowers are imprinted upon , 
black designs. 

It is the height of the summer of 
195ft. i am very lucky: the clouds are 
covering the sf;y. and it’s not so hot. 
Fur a long time now water Inis been 
squelching in my rubber Iniols. The 
sweat is trickling down, and my 
soldier's shirt and pants ate snaking 
wet. I keepwell away from the trees: 
(hey look strange, like something 
I've never seen before. These arc not 
the bare winter trunks with dry bran- 
ches. These trees are alive, yes, 
alive. The slender young sprigs are 
all spread out and grow, upwurds, 
like arms at the beginning of a dance . 
They stand out clearly against the 
sky; all the leaves arc intact, yet 
every one of them is hanging I imp, ns 
if on un order, like little black rags. 

il is difficult to walk as l try to 
watch my step. I do not want to tread 
on the smalt animals and birds lying 
around everywhere. It seems to me 
that they are simply bewitched. Any 
moment the spell will be lifted, they 
will leap up and scatter every which 
way, the birds will flutter up to the 
trees, the leaves will straighten out 
and Fill up with green sap. 

1 have walked in the forest in-' 
numerable times, but I never sus- 
pected that such a multitude of living 
things could populate such a sparse 
wood. Now I can see them lying still 
in the clearing. Most of them are 
over there, they have just run out of 
the grove. They were not bewitched 
all at once. First the goat-legged Pan 
blew his horn, and his call was 
answered by the birds; then they all 
rushed to the clearing, which used to 
be the most dangerous place for 
them. 

But why are there so many dead 
birds? They arc lying on the ground, 
wings stretched out, beaks buried in 
the ground. They were all flying in 
my direction, probably away from 
the forest where I have to go accord- 
ing to my compass. It looms 60 
metres ahead of me like a black wall. 

I am walking on a carpet of dead 
insects -grasshoppers, dragon-flies, 
butterflies, beetles. Here isa litter of 
fox-cubs - they were running some- 
where in a line. But where is their 
mother? 1 stop and look around. 
Why, here she Is, right under my 
feet. When 1 straighten up, 1 fail to 
see what is going on two metres 
away. To be able to see, I hove to 
lean forward and peer through the 
lenses of the gas mask. 

IN THE MORNING _we were 
placed in an open truck. We were 
sitting in silence on benches facing 
each other. On the way, each time 
we would hear an abrupt cry “Gas!" , 
we would quickly pull the masks on 
and ride like this for a long lime, 
until we heard the order “AH clear." 
This was not a regular exercise. We 
were on a chemical warfare combat 
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A SHORT STORY 
Slava Kurilov 


testing ground of the Defence Minis- 
try, somewhere in Lithuania. Our 
platoon was brought here at night. 
We drove through (lie contaminated 
areas wearing gas masks. A year 
earlier, the so-called five per cent 
poisons for training were used in 
exercise. Yet starting from this year, 
they have been using the actual com- 
bat poisons.. 

We were driving along the border 
of a large contaminated area, drop- 
ping off the soldiers one by one. The 
truck stopped. 

- Cadet Kurilov, get ready to 
carry out your combat mission) 

My neighbour, Edik from Mos- 
cow, bid me farewell: - Gladiatorl 
To the arena! “We, about to die, 
salute thee." 

- Silence! - came a harsh bellow 
from the back of the tTuck. That was 
our sergeant, second platoon com- 
mander "by ben ko, a Ukrainian nick- 
named "Sunny soaring over the 


tened buckles. 

I rubbed the lenses of the gas inask 
from the inside with a soap pencil 
and froze to attention with the hood 
thrown to the back and the bag with 
the gas mask over my shoulder. 

-Gas! 

T immediately put on the gas mask 
and pulled on the hood. Then I 
carefully hung a device for identify- 
ing poisons and their concentration 
on my neck. Over all this: a bag with 
ammunition clips and a machine 
gun. 

- Cadet Kurilov! is ready to carry 
out the combat mission! -I shouted 


ton. The first few test lubes show 
nothing. The cotton wads remain 
white.! take out the next one, and it 
quickly turns yellow, then brown; 
finally the outer edge of the cotton 
wool turns black. 

I read on the panel the symbol of 
this test tube: “Nitrous yperite (mus- 
tard gas)." I recognize by the intensi- 
ty of the colour that it corresponds to 
tne “dangerous concentration." 
That much I can see for myself. 


at the top of my lungs through the 
gas mask. Two steps away this 
sounded as "Moo-oo-oo!’’ During 


cadets in the radiance of his power. 

1 grabbed my equipment, jumped 
outside and stood at attention: feet 
together, arms by my sides, shoul- 
ders square, eyes looking straight 
ahead. 

- Put on the protective chemical 
overall si 

The time was limited. We had put 
the overalls on hundreds of times 
until the movements became auto- 
matic. I quickly put on the rubber 
pants with straps, resistant against 
corrosive acids, took off my boots, 
arid, holding the foot-binding with 
one hand so that they did not un- 
wind, put on special rubber bootsi I 
put on a rubber jacket with long 
sleeves and a hood over the army 
shirt, and fastened it to the pants 
with special buckles. The bottom 
part of the jacket is double; the 
second lining hangs over the fas- 


the exercise we usually mooed - it 
was impossible to make out the 
words anyway. 

- Cadet Kurilovl Carry out your 
orders! 

I executed a sharp “about-face” 
and started marching towards the 
nearest forest, lifting my legs high. 
Behind me I heard the noise of the 
departing truck. When the noise 
died down, I looked around. I was in 
a wide field covered with waist-high 

K . Rather, not a field, but a sea of 
its - bright-red, yellow, blue. 
Not a soul in sight. The birds were 
singing, butterflies flying around, 
grasshoppers chining. It was almost 
nopn. 

I carefully step over the fox. It is 
lyiiw on its right side, its mouth 
halfopen and white foam in the 
comers of the lips. I see a bunch of 
grey mounds in the distance. I real- 
ize. that these are rabbits. I stamp 
over them, unable to tear myself 
away, although the morning instruc- 
tions arc zooming through my mem- 
ory: “combat mission. . . as qiuckly as 
possible... with utmost efficiency.” 

I search with my eyes for black 
drops and dots. 1 1 stop and remove 
the lid of the gauge. The test tubes 


are lined up inside, They must be 
broken one by one in order to get to 
the yet smaller test tubes inside, 
which hold moist wads of white cot- 


OUR TRAINING PLATOON: the 
chemical defence company of the 
26th division decorated with the 
Order of the Red Banner etc. , was 
sitting in the laboratory. The walls 
were covered with charts, diagrams, 
drawings of CPS (combat poisonous 
substances) and CRS (combnt 
radioactive substances). 

We were all wearing gas masks 
and rough rubber gloves with five 
short fingers. Everyone was looking 
at a heavy metal box weighing close 
to 10kg. - a device for identifying 
CPS. We had to develop the subtle 
skill of taking tiny test tubes out of 
their sockets with our thick lingers, 
breaking them and putting the tubes 
with the cotton wads back into the 
device. 

"Zorin and zoman are fast-acting 
poisonous substances, capable of in- 
stantly damaging the respiratory 
tract of the enemy, causing para- 
lysis,” the second platoon comman- 
der droned on monotonously. Sud- 
denly he said quietly: “Stand upl 
Stand to attention l” Everyone got 
up, except for two persons. Tne 
goffered tubes of their masks were 
cosily buried in the open gauge, and 
the goggles of the gas masks staring 
into space like wide-open unblinking 
eyes, elbows leaning on the table, 
shoulders drooping. Like Martians. 

- Gas masks on! -the sergeant 
roared: - Cadets Davidov and Gro- 
mqy. you get two extra guard duties 
for sleeping during a combat exer- 
cise! 


rose despondently, without taking 
off their gas masks. They had not 
slept the previous night, working off 
the extra guard duties from the day 
before, which they had received for 
sleeping during the combat training 
of the day yet before that . 

- Gas! -the sergeant yelled. We 

put un the gas masks again. - Con- 
tinue the training! 

"Nitrous yperite," the sergeant 
continued, ‘Tipon entering the re- 
spiratory tract leads to a general 
poisoning of the organism. Its con- 
tact with exposed areas of skin 
causes malignant sores which do not 
heal Tor a long lime, and often lean 
to blood poisoning...” 

THE LENSES ARE fogging up 
more and more. The film of snap 
drawn by a pencil docs not last long. 
Visibility is limited even when in 
lenses are dean; one constantly M 
to turn one’s head, pointing them 
ilin'rilv :ii tlm nhicct. Now the COP 


to turn one’s head, pointing them 
directly at the object. Now the cog 
of the lenses are hopelessly fogg ea 

“ P For a while now I have been 
smelling a specific odour whichisrux 

emanating from my et)“JP ' . j 
Could it be that the valve is leaking' 

I feel neither dizziness, nor nausea, 
nor a metallic taste in my. mourn - 
the initial signs of eas-pORoning- 
have to carefully pull the rubb 
my forehead in order to ' «P e ?? 
one lens with my left eyebrow, then 

the other with my right one. 

The soggy foot bindings slide 

down into me ample rubber b » 

painfully rubbing against my ■ 
am very hungry* and thirty. TM 
morning we had our usual 
two tablespoons of barley po 8 


which hold moist wads of white cot- The “Martians" gave a start and 


a wnue dciujc • o-- . 0 r 

chance to drink) with two c ^ 
sugar, and 300 grains of 7 e b ■ d 

the summer the daily rationof brea 
is 100 grams smaller than m t 
winter: 800 grains. I have long f ^ b 
gotten what it is like to be fu . t 
of us, without batti ng an eyeim , 
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could easily pul away all the porridge 
in the pot intended foi 10 persons. 

Il is getting more dilticult to 

breathe. 1 am walking sluwei trying 
not to touch the branches. I lie little 
black lumps of leaves and the tops of 
the trees come into motion. I realize 
it must be the wind. II only I could 
manage to cross the grove bet ore the 
wind picks up. It is best to avoid the 
contaminated rain from the bran- 
ches and leaves. Thu wind whistles 
shrilly overhead, but the black rags 
sway without making any sound. 

NOT FAR FROM the camp was a 
large field contaminated by dilur- 
acetoohenonc - 1 think that was 
what this tear-gas was called. 
Whenever the wind blew from that 
direction, we would start crying. All 
of us. We even got used to crying. At 
first, however, we used to wear gas 
masks in the camp and take them off 
only during the meals and when wc 
went to sleep. But then we realized 
that it was preferable to cry rather 
than constantly wear those rubber 
helmets, tight and squeezing the 
head. Inside a gas mask one dues not 
inhale but rather suck in air. We had 
to do numerous drills and run. Some 
soldiers would suddenly tear off 
their gas masks; the sturdier ones 
woulcf often faint. When a gas mask 
fits right, it squeezes the head. The 
boys witli shaved heads from the 
shock chemical battalions, who al- 
ways had to work with CPS (they 
would arrive on the site first and 
prepare the area for us, the chemical 
defence companies), shaved thejr 
heads for a reason: the tiniest hair 
means an opening in the skin, which 
caused pain. However, after several 
cases of death in neighbouring units, 
we were no longer forced to sleep 
with the gas masks on. 


Thus, while we served we cried. 
Once, a general, the commander of 
the chemical troops of the region, 
arrived for a visit. The wind was 
blowing from the contaminated 
training ground. AH the crying units 
were formed on the parade-ground 
in front of the tents. Our crying 
commander veiled “Attention!" - 
tears were rolling down his checks - 
“Right dress!" - and inarched to- 
wards the crying general, measuring 
out his Prussian pace and pulling his 
straight legs very high and upwards. 

WHEN WILL THIS forest end? I 
was walking, stumbling through the 
bushes. Tree branches were whip- 
ping me all over, but l no longer tried 
to avoid them, and could only barely 
feel them through the thick rubber of 
the overalls. All the time 1 was 
stepping on something soft, but did 
not look under my feet , did not stop. 
Once I noticed a head of a young 
deer with short horns three steps 
away from me, with eyes half- 
opeued and foam at its mouth. 

In the morning they had shown me 
the route on a topographical map. It 
was about 5km. long. The forest 
would end eventually, and I would 
walk out again at a wide field. There 
I would see the service barracks, my 
final destination. 

The forest grew more sparse. 
Finally, I was surrounded only by 
black bushes. And then, I was in an 
open field. I came across more green 
islands of grass. The grass became 
higher. Bright flowers started smil- 
ing at me. A little to the left in the 
distance l noted a tali mast with a 
flag, and below it several structures. 
There was more water in my boots, 
as if I were walking through a 
swamp. I was dying of thirst and 
could hardly breathe - 1 was drawing 


in air in long breaths. I fell slightly 
dizzy. 

SEVERAL DAYS earlier 1 was 
appointed to guard a certain post. I 
mounted guard before dawn. It was 
quiet. The sky was starry. I paced 
back and forth with a machine-gun 
near a dug-out warehouse, which was 
half buried in earth and fenced in by 
poles with barbed wire. The folding 
iron gate was locked. I had not asked 
what was inside. 

The nightingale started singing 
nearby. All the other whistlers and 
chirpers, who had earlier been 
awake, became quiet. The little 
magician had bewitched them all. 
TTie birds were silent, and so was the 
forest, listening. 

It was dawning. There were trees 
behind the dug-out and the barbed 
wire. On the other side there was a 


and chirping of the nightingale 
reached everywhere - hollows and 
lairs, burrows of hares, the liny 
homes of beetles and butterflies, the 
nests of birds and bees, the petals of 
flowers, where small insects crept 
lazily and basked in the sun. This 
song contained the joy and calm of 
the old fable by Krylov which we 
learned in childhood without under- 
standing it: 

“In every key that’s known. 

He chirruped, or he piped, held 
on, or trilled some lay... 


In rapture, at the song the 
lephero lay entranced." 

The nightingale sang for a long 


field with mowed grass. When it 
grew completely light I saw two- 
layered stacks of iron barrels some 
50 metres away. They occupied the 
whole field, and behind them was 
the solid wall of the forest. There 
were thousands of these barrels. I 
came nearer and walked along the 
stacks. Each barrel had a label with 
numbers of the manufacturing plant, 
dates of the fitness of the products, 
and - I felt not quite myself - the 
coloured stripes exactly the same as 
on our device for identifying CPS. 

- Mustard gas, 1 concluded. This 
whole stack is mustard gas. 

Some barrels were leaking. Oily 
fluid was covering coloured iron sur- 
faces and glittering dimly. Birds 
started chirping in the distance, as 1 
returned to the underground ware- 
house. Certainly no one would steal 
those barrels. . . . 

The first rays of sun touched the 
trees. The evaporating dew fogged 
the forest. The triumphant trilling 


time. 1 did not even notice the detail 
coming. 

- Comrade sergeant, no special 
events to report! - I rattled off, 
listening to the nightingale. Wc went 
around the dug-out. The sergeant, 
head of the guard, checked the seals 
on the lock of the iron gate. 

- Cadet Kurilov passes over the 
combat post! 

- Cadet Kozhevnikov takes over 
the combnt post! 

I APPROACHED THE barracks 
and saw other Martians, signalling 
me to come closer. They were dres- 
sed like myself- cveiy thing was dull, 
only the lenses of the gas masks were 
shining. One of them grabbed me by 
the arm and placed me on a cement 
slab. Others started pouring while 
liquid over me with hoses. Then they 
showed me a place to undress. They 
took away the machine-gun . the bag . 
and the device for identifying che- 
micals. Then creatures in gas masks 
took off my rubber shirt, rubber 
pants and boots and immediately 
took them nwav for degassing. I 
remained in a soaking wet uniform, 
and stepped into a large iron bathtub 


with a wide ledge at the sides. I took 
off the gas mask - it was also taken 
away - and stood to attention: the 
company commander was 
approaching. ' 

Standing m the bathtub filled with 
water, hands at my sides, I rapped 
out: 

- Comrade captain, Cadet Kuri- 
lov has accomplished the combat 
mission 1 

The commander, who wns also 
standing to attention in front of the 
bathtub, received the report with 
concern and saluted: 

- All right, you can go. 

I turned smnrtly around in the 
bathtub on the command “About 
face!" and stepped ceremoniously in 
the water over the iron ledge. One 
bound foot remained in the bathtub, 
the other unwound and was dragging 
behind me like a long rag, 

I was received hy a smiling Edik 
quoting Heine: “O, Lord, mortally 
wounded, I was acting, presenting 
the death of n gladiator!" 

After I showered I put on my wet 
uniform and found my boots - they 
were brought by a truck. I had 
already drunk a gallon of water with- 
out taking my lips away from the tap, 
when 1 heard behind me on the 
parade-ground: 

- Platoon! Fall in! 

We stepped nut one by one in 
front of the line. When my turn 
came. I showed the border of the 
contaminated area on the map, the 
presence of the nitrous yperite and 

its concentration. 

- Cadet Kurilov! I would like to 
commend you for your excellent 
execution of the combat mission! 

I vigorously he flowed the reply] ~ 
I’m honoured to serve the Soviet 
Union!" a 


(Translated hy l.uba Vlkhanskl) 


What’s New In' 
Las Vegas? | 




Joshua Maeir 


"T" T i. I’m Joshua Maeir and I’d 
t m like to tell you some really 

M fantastic things my cousin 
Moshe saw at the Comdex 
show in Las Vegas. Comdex if 
you've never heard the term, is the 
biggest computer show in the world 
(with literally thousands of exhibi- 
tions on the latest equipment and 
technology). 

Of course, my cousin had other 
things on his mind . namely getting 
back to his business (called CHA- 
SHAI COMPUTERS) and had 
neither the time or patience to deal 
with my questions. But sufficient 
nagging, pestering and the offer to 
. heal him to a piece of apple strudel 
at his favorite Beit Cafe, got him to 
tell me about the exciting things he 
saw. _ 

"Since we are one of, Israel’s big- 
gest distributors of CITIZEN PRIN- 


TERS. I spent a lot of time at their 
display and was amazed to see how 
incredibly popular they are. That’s 
right, the same people who sell one 
of the world’s most popular watches 
(last year they outsold Seiko) are in 
the printer business. In fact, CITI- 
ZEN and Seiko aren’t only competi- 
tors in the watch business, they are 
balding it out in the printer business 
as well. Seiko's Epson brand was the 
industry standard. But today CITI- 
ZEN is challenging their position, 
and I might add. very very 

successfully." , 

And how are CITIZEN printers 
doing in Israel? I asked. 

“How are they doing? They are 
doing phenomenally well. So well in 
fact that we can hardly import them 
fast enough to satisfy all our dwtatf 
requests. Today, the CITIZEN 
120 D is becoming the most popular 

printer in Israel." 

So why don't you advertise them it 

they are doing so well! I asked. 

“Joshua, how many times must 1 
remind you that CHASHA1 is a 
wholesale business. We deal directly 
with dealers. I don’t need- to waste 
my money on advertisements. 

■T’ell folks, l recognize a good 

I A / opportunity when I see one 
yf/ and before he could change 

T * the subject, I suggested to 
my dear cousin that my company 
sell these CITIZEN printers to 
anyone who wants one, distributor. 


private user, anyone, and that we'll 
handle the advertisements without 
him. 

Now, a word about CITIZEN 
PRINTERS. First of all you 
know they are good because they 
offer a FULL 2-YEAR GUA- 
R A NTEE instead of the standard 
six months. That says a lot. The 
printer comes with 5 DIFFER- 
ENT TYPEFACES giving you a 
mixed capacity of nearly 260 varie- 
ties. And Tor speed, just read this. 

At the draft mode you will print 
120-160 CHARACTERS PER 
SECOND (c.p.s.). CITIZEN is 
the only printer sold with a com- 
I pleie typeface in IT ALICS and in 
WHITE ON BLACK. 

The model you choose depends on 
your need. If you are looking for a 
sturdy low cost printer for letters 

and graphics, the CITIZEN J20Dis 

for you. And at no extra charge you 
will get both a tractor and a friction 
feed and a 4,000 character internal 
memory buffer so you can continue 
using your computer while the prin- 
ter prints. No other comparable 
printer offers that. 

If you need a fast, heavy duty 
office printer then you’ll love the 
MSP SERIES. Both models, the 10 
and the 1 5 feature 160c.p.s. printing 
speed and a special “push" feed 
which makes changing paper a 
cinch, and insures that the paper 
flows smoothly during long jobs. 

The 10 prints 80 characters across 
but its condensing mode hIIows you 
to use it for accounting, spread- 
sheets, etc. The 15 prints 132charac- 








Citizen MSP- 10 on our free Curtis stand 


ters across, giving you remarkable 
flexibility and versatility. 

j nd now the free extras. 

/% With every CITIZEN 
PRINTER we will include 
FREE PRINTER 
CABLE. (Most other companies 
charge you an extra $25 foril.) Next, 
when you buy either of the MSP 
models we will give you a CURTIS 
UNIVERSAL PRINTER STAND - 
FREE OF CHARGE which will do 
wonders to keep your desk neat. 
(Your friends who bought one from 
a Tel-Aviv company for 80 bucks 
will be very jealous.) 

And best of all... you can pay us in 
THREE UNLINKED SHEKEL 
PAYMENTS 

Just one catch. YOU MUST 
ORDER BEFORE NEW YEARS 
DAY 1987, unless our stock runs out 
sooner. Thai’s the deal. 

And if you don’t trust newspaper 
nds, I will offer you a 10-day money 
back guarantee. You like the printer 


- keep it. Don't like it - just return it 
in the original condition and I'll 
return your money. No questions 
asked. 

Once again, here's the deal. 
TWO YEAR WARRANTY 
3 SHEKEL PAYMENTS 
FREE CABLE 

FREE STAND for MSP models 
FULL MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEF- 

Thc prices for this special 
offer arc: 

120 D N.I.S. 660 + VAT 
MSP 10 N.I.S. 1080 + VAT 
MSP 15 N.I.S. 1310 + VAT 

To order, all you have to do 
is call me, Joshua Maeir at SHO- 
HAM COMPUTERS, 02-228334 

and I’ll send it out as soon as I 


Call 02-228334 Today 
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RENDERED literally, Abu Nidal 
□leans “Father of Strife." It is the 
name by which a Jaffa-bum Moslem, 
Sabrt ei-Bnnna, now in his late for- 
ties, is commonly known. But Abu 
Nidal has also become the name of a 
group, now reckoned the most 
dangerous of the Palestinian terror 
groups. Further to confuse the 
enemy, it has adopted at least ten 
additional names: the Palestine 
National Liberation Movement, 
Fatah: the Revolutionary Council, 
Black June, Black September, Al- 
Iqab (Punishment), Al-Asifa 
(Storm) among others. 

The list of terrorist attacks attri- 


Al-Asifa 


buted to the Abu Nidal group during 
its thirteen years of activity fills 
seven pages of Yossi Mel man's 
book. Over a hundred operations 
were curried out in eighteen differ- 
ent countries. 

Melman is well-placed to write 
this account of the organization's 
ideology and structure, and of the 
character of the man who heads it 
and masterminds its world-wide op- 
erations. I lisstudy is presented with- 
in (lie general context of Palestinian 
mid Isrneli-Arab politics. 

There arc obvious difficulties in 
writing such n hook, and Mclniiin 
has coped with them admirably. He 
was fortunate nlsu in starling his 
investigations while a correspondent 
in London for the Israeli daily 
Ilaaretz, where he happened to cov- 
er the attempt to assassinate the 
former Israel ambassador, Shlomo 
Argov, in 198?.. He was present also, 
on a number of occasions, at the Old 
Bailey, where, from January to 
March 1983, three members of the 
Abu Nidal group were tried for the 
attempt. In one of his appendices, he 
gives the transcript of the police 
interrogation of one of the defen- 
dants, “translated from the author's 
Hebrew notes.” 

Apart from the courtroom pro- 
ceedings, which Melman says were 
the primary source for the writing of 
this book, first-hand sources listed 
by him include numerous meetings 
and interviews he had with the anti- 
terrorist squad of the London police 
force, Israeli intelligence sources, 
and the staff of the Israel embassy in 
London. 

Of course. The Master Terrorist is 
not perfect - no book on the subject 
can claim to be , but it is probably the 
best one can hope for. It has eight 
pages of illustrations, the most 
evocative the one of the el-Banna 
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ending the conflict. Among the for- 
mulae considered were Arab-Jewish 

R arity, a round-table conference, u 
fiddle Eastern confederation, and 
even cantonization. This last formu- 
la was of course the forerunner of the 
partition idea, which became the 
principal alternative to the status quit 
after 1937. 

There is no way of doing Neil 
Caplan’s book anything like justice 
in the span of a short review. Not the 
least of its merits is his printing of a 
hundred pages of n wide-ranging 
selection of Arab, British and Zion- 
ist documents. The last of them - a 
report by the late Ezra Danin of a 
meeting between Golds Mcycrsun 
and King Abdallah, in Naliarayiin 
on November 17, 1947 - opens with 
the information that the king "was 
glad to meet Golda, even though lie 
was surprised" - presumably at 
meeting a woman. The document 
ends with the following remark: "In 
particular, [Abdallah] asked 
whether it would be possible for The 
Palestine Post, which was read by 
Arabs, to somewhat reduce its in- 
terest in him... He commented, in 
this regard, that we should not nay 
too much heed to his stinging dec- 
larations, since they were being 
made under duress and nut willing- 
ly." There was a man who did not 
crave publicity! 


family house in Jaffa, a five-storey 
building now “used as the Tel Aviv 
Israeli Military Court," in the words 
of the caption. 

AT THE end of Terrorism as State- 
Sponsored Covert Warfare, heading 
a list of thirty-one “active terrorist 
groups" given in alphabetical order, 
Abu Nidal is described as a militant 
group which broke away from Al- 
Fatah in 1973, and took the name of 
its founder. “With support from Iraq 
and Syria, the faction strikes at mod- 
erate Arab, Palestinian, and Jewish 
targets. Its membership is 500 to 
1 , 000 ." 

Abu Nidal is foltowed by the Afri- 
can National Congress of South 
Africa and, among others, Al-Fatah , 
Anial, the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, and the National Li- 
beration Army of Colombia. The 
inclusion in a list of “active terrorist 
groups" of organizations so dispara- 
te in character and aim serves as a 
reminder that terrorism itself, as a 
concept, remains elusive. Indeed, 
some of the most instructive and 
useful material Cline and Alexander 
furnish in their brief survey are the 
four pages of “Selected Current De- 
finitions of Terrorism,” from which, 
nevertheless, nothing either new or 
original can be gleaned. The opera- 
tive phrase in almost all these defini- 
tions is “noncombatant targets/’ 
and sometimes "civilian popula- 
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THE MASTER TERRORIST: The 
True Story Behind Ahu Nidal by 
Yossi Melman. New York, Adama 
Books. 215 pp. $16.95. 

TERRORISM AS STATE- 
SPONSORED COVERT WAR- 
FARE by Ray S. Cline and Yoriali 
Alexander. Fairfax, Virginia, Hero 
Books. 118 pp. Nu price stated. 

FUTILE DIPLOMACY: Volume 
Two. Arab-Zionisl Negotiations and 
the End of the Mandate by Neil 
Caplan. London, Frank Cass. 358 
pp. £27.50. 

BRITAIN AND PALESTINE DUR- 
ING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
by Ronald W. Zweig. London, The 
Boydell Press for the Royal Historic- 
al Society. 198 pp. £26. 

CAMP DAVID: Peacemaking and 
Politics by William B. Quandt. 
Washington, D.C., The Brookings 
Institution, London, Costello. 426 
pp. £34.25 (paperback £13.45). 
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tions,” the point being that terrorist 
acts are aimed at them. However, 
such targets and populations quite 
often get hit unintentionally. There 
is a measure here of banalization of 
Ihe term “terrorist," if it con be 
applied in this overall way to the 
African National Congress and, say, 
to the Red Army Faction and to Abu 
Nidal. 

But the main concern of the au- 
thors of this book - two 
internationally-known experts on 
the subject, who have written exten- 
sively on it - is slate-sponsored ter- 
rorism, which they also term “covert 
warfare.” Their subject has of 
course become increasingly topical 
and urgent, especially since the 
attempt on the El A1 plane at Heath- 
row Airport in March. 

Their book, written in coopera- 
tion with the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies, George- 
town University, is based on a study 
of state-sponsored terrorism pre- 
pared in 1985 for the Department- of 


the Army, Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations and 
Plans. The substance of the study 
was presented to the Committc? on 
the Judiciary and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate. 

About a quarter of the text is 
taken up by tnc authors' attempt to 
formulate "adequate responses" to 
state-sponsored terrorism, and con- 
centrates almost exclusively on past, 
present, aud possible future Amer- 
ican measures and actions in relation 
to it. The documents appended to 
the study include a top secret Iranian 
account of “the creation of an inde- 
pendent brigade for carrying out 
unconventional warfare in enemy 
territory." 

BETWEEN THEM the three books 
by Caplan, Zweig and Quandt add 
up to a sort of diplomatic 
history of Palestine and of British- 
Jewish and Arab-Jewish relations 
during the period from the aftermath 
of the 1929 riots to the signing of the 
peace treaty between Egypt and 
Israel in 1979. One would like to 
think, too, that the accounts give the 
lie to the wofjl "futile” in Caplan’s 
title since, though manifestly fruit- 
less, the two decades of Arab- 
Zionist contacts and negotiations co- 
vered in this second volume (the 
first, Early Arab- Zionist Negotiation 
Attempts, surveys the years 1913- 
1931 and was published in 1979) 
were not entirely futile, at least in a 
long-range pe rspecti ve . 

Caplan hifnself establishes that 
the period between the Arab riots of 
1929 and the 1936 general strike and 
rebellion, though not marked by any 
serious Arab-Zionist negotiations, 
did witness significant changes be- 
low the surface. The 1929 disturb- 
ances and the ensuing political crisis 
raised the level of concern for the 
problems of Arab-Jewish relations. 

As a result, various individuals felt 
forced to explore the possibilities of 
compromise, and to try out new 
formulae for better relations during 
the early 1930s.” 

Little actual negotiations took 
place, to .be sure, but a number of 
trial balloons were launched and 


THE ARAB revolt of 1936-39, and 
the failure uf subsequent attempts at 
conciliation at the St. James 
(Round-Table) Conference early in 
1939. influenced the British to im- 
pose their own settlement, in the 
form of the White Paper, issued later 
the same year. However, as Ronald 
Zweig writes in the introduction to 
Britain and Palestine During the 
Second World War, the events of 
1936-39 in Palestine made it clear 
"that Britain's dual task of en- 
couraging the growth of the Jewish 
National Home there while at the 
same time protecting the rights of 
Palestine’s Arab inhabitants, ns set 
in the League of Nations mandate, 
could no longer be implemented." 
The fact was that the Mandatory 
authorities had lost effective control 
of 90 per cent of the country, and it 
was taking 16.000 troops and the 
imposition of martial law to re- 
establish any kind of law and order. 

Zweig's concern is with the period 
following the adoption by Britian of 
the White Paper, and it is his convic- 
tion that the policy enunciated in 
that document, which was adopted 
after much deliberation and con- 
troversy, was only one of the deter- 
minants of Britain’s subsequent ac- 
tions there. “In the evolving crisis of 
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"while Britain could declare such a 
separation, she was not capable of 
enforcing it.” 

Whitehall, again, had intended to 
overcome the opposition of Arabs 
and Jews to the White Paper by its 
own resolute adherence to that poli- 
cy. “In the course of time, it was 
reasoned, moderate men would 
come to see that the policy of 1939 
was the most their respective com- 
munities could hope to obtain from 
Britain, ami they would therefore 
come to accept it." As luck would 
have it, however, British officials 
from the beginning restricted them- 
selves to measures against illegal 
immigration - a development which 
convinced even moderate Zionists 
that they could achieve more with- 
out than with Britain. Hie irony of 
the situation was that, "having 
adopted the policy of 1939 when the 
revolt of the Arab community of 
Palestine was drawing to a close, 
Britain could only abandon it as the 
Jewish revolt began." 

THIRTY YEARS, almost to the 
day. passed between the adoption by 
the UN General Assembly of the 
Partition Plan for Palestine and Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat’s historic visit to 
Jciusalcm in November, 1977. Thai 
visit was followed by the Camp 
David Accords in September, 1978 
and the Egyptian-lsraeli peace trea- 
ty in March, 1979. 

A number of books have been 
published about the making of these 
accords and the course of cvenis 
leading to them. William Quandt's 
Camp David: Peacemaking and 
Politics tells the story in such detail, 
and so lucidly and interestingly, that 
it must be judged the best of them. A 
member of the American team at the 
Camp David negotiations, Quandl 
combines inside knowledge with 
scholarly research, a healthy politic- 
al instinct with a meticulous sense of 
balance, and a workmanlike know- 
ledge of the Middle East with deep 
insight into the American policy- 
making process. The result is a wort 
as readable as it is solidly resear- 
ched. 

One of Quandt's main preoccupa- 
tions is why Jimmy Carter, rightly 
given much of the credit for promo - 
fug peace between Egypt and Israel 
failed to match his successful effort 
with a similar achievement on tne 
Palestinian question. The author i 
well placed to explain this apparent 
failure, for he served as a member oi 
the National Security Council s^ 
from January, 1977 until July, g 
his primary area of response i 
being the Arab-Isrneli conflict; 

H.s analysis of Carter’s failure to 

resolve the Palestinian issue ajacst 


war and genocide,” he writes, “the resolve the Palestinian issue 
Colonial Office and the mandatory instructive, lie concedes tn 

Government of Palestine could only Isracli-Pulcstinian conflict is 

react to events on a day to day basis, intractable n nature that no i 

Policy guide lines conceived in Lon- could easily have been » ^ 

don were implemented only when bring the parties to some 

possible, and with varying degrees of mutual recognition and recu 
enthusiasm. By the end of the tion. Yet he believes, non ^. 

Second World War the circumst- that Carter’s efforts to reso 

ances in which the policy of 1939 had problem "were stymied Dj ^ ^ 

been conceived had so radically than the Intrinsic cotnpreniy ^ 

changed that London was eventually issues and the unwillmgnea , 

forced to abandon any hope of parties to talk directly 

orderly decolonization in Palestine, another." . aufimltvltf 

As so often in the history of the In Quandt’s view, the aim r 
empire, events at the periphery partly in Carter’s lack of K 1 
could not be controlled by policy- of the facts of the situation, pp 
makersinLondon..." ly where the Palestinian 

This phenomenon, which became concerned. Also, and pernaj® 


serious Arab-Zionist negotiations, This phenomenon, which became 
Jid witness significant changes be- apparent to Zweig at an early stage 
low the surface. The 1929 disturb- of his research, makes his book "as 
ances and the ensuing political crisis much a venture in colonial as in 
raised the level of concern for the diplomatic history.” The story itself 
problems of Arab-Jewish relations, brims with irony. As he points out 
‘As a result, various individuals felt towards the end of his concluding 
forced to explore the possibilities of chapter, one major objective of the 
compromise, and to try out new re-direction of Britain’s policy in 
formulae for better relations during Palestine in 1939 had been *'to sepa- 
t J9-’0s. rate the question of Palestine from 

Little actual negotiations took the Jewish problem, to make it clear 
place, To, be sure, but a number of that the Jewish problem could not be 
tnal balloons were launched and solved within the confines of the 
there was much. Internal discussion Mandate." By the end of the war, 
of formulae :*> provide a basis for 'hoifrever,; it became clear that. 
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concerneu. nwi con- 

ly, Carter “found that 0 * * gj 
straints of the Amencan p 
system came into play W p .^jan 
tried to deal with the /“Si- 
question." Even “ home- 

nian rights or to a p ^ est ‘" IP wa ves 
land “could set 
within the American Je^ ^ 
muniiy,” which L^taJkto 
felt in Congress and relay wnS 
the White House. The r “ u » t0 

that, before long, Carter earn ^ 

say less in public, backing 

impressioji that he w. „ 0 

down under domestic p res • ^ 

FRIDAY, DECEMBKhIm^ 


THE plot of Harold SchimnuTs new 1 Ichiow poem. Lowell, is 
Simple enough: Sehimmcl . » young graduate student in English 
literature, and fresh Imm a stint with army intelligence in 
northern Italy- encoiiiileis the poet Robert Lowell and his 
Boston in the early Sixties, with Lowell at the height of his 
fame' part II shills the scene to New York City, several years 
later where we see Lowell and his poetry in the context of the 
iiv Schimmel came to know through his father, his work, and 
the poets and painters of the New York School; aud finally, in 
□art III, we follow Lowell on his trip to Jerusalem in the late 
Sixties, 'as Schiinmd. now settled in Israel, meets him once 

01 The one hundred Zukofskian sonnets (about which more in a 
moment) form a gallery of sketches and portraits in which 
Lowell is always a point of reference -often the dominant figure 
in or just beyond the frame of the page - but not necessarily the 
subject of the poem. lie gradually conies to stand not Tor 
“cooked" or blue-blood poetry, as the stereotype would have 
it but for the particular kind of commitment to the tradition of 
language that draws the developing writer - Scliimmel - fully 
into the world of the poem. While Lowell is about the poet 
Robert Lowell, it is essentially about the way in which the 
people, books, sights, places, scents and events of Sehimmel’s 
experience form themselves in his memory, as vision: 

Your prison stint (the famous theme that left its mark 
on your poems) iiw loan extent like Thoreau's at Walden 
like him you did your time 
I went there once for a weekend swim hammered 

by love I stood on one foot between dressing room 
benches 

a fish at the edge of its no-water line 
and imagined ihe struggle 
no place wax ever smaller 

we were men like any among till the pond 
was muddy 

they’d brought sand so the beach would be gentler 
where am I? and where is Thorcau? the man 
in whom love of woman never moved as much as 
love of every oilier thing like you un-mediterranean 

he wanted to suck out the marrow of life in the company of 
muskrats 

MORETH AN a few l looks of poetry come out of America each 
year in which a middle aged poet’s youth is treated sentimental- 
ly and given epic dimension. It is so fashionable a tack that 
young poets — "new" poets - often begin in nostalgia. Mure 
often than not, the poems of both groups end up cheapening, or 
devaluing, the present. SchinwmTs poem, in contrast to the 
posturing of the "nostalgies," is marked by its close observa- 
tion; evaluation, with regard to Lowell, is quietly implied, and 
Ihe gestures by which a poet tries to recover a fading aspect of 
his past, or bolster his standing in the reader's eyes as a 
"sensitive” or otherwise extraordinary being, are conspicuous- 
ly absent: 

It's all so static . . . our disposition 
■here in the room I read for you 
late poems ‘'unpublished' ’ of Crane 
written in Mexico sitting on upholstered 
furniture where others (asses without 
number) sat wc mention names survey 
each from behind eyeglasses . 

I serve up Ashbcry you respond 

"Ah? that spidery poet!" you 

go back to the poem from The Bridge recite 

"chill from his rippling rest" the two of us 

together young man and older and older yet to he 

younger warding off a day in a career 

pursuing my car that knows no compromise 






LOWELL by Harold Schimmel. Tel Aviv. Hadarim. 100 pp. 
No price stated. 

Peter Cole 


6 U1 ai'MlUHUCI » — r . 

takes us through Lowell and on to the deeper and more 
compelling link to fatherhood, legacy, and inhen lance - whicn 
both the variety of reference and torni of the poem bring out. 
makes perfect sense, then, though it surprises .when midway 
through Lowell we come across an elegy for Schimmel s 
(who was run over crossing a Manhattan street), or this, rr 
the Boston chapter: 


considered extended family: teachers, friends, fellow poets 
_„d n-iinlers While the poem is vulnerable to the charge of 
bleCrly Private in ilsuse of firs, name raferences to .h«e 
friends andwell-known acquaintances, the inclusion ofroem- 
bers of the poet’s circle in fact warms the various portraits and 
enables Schimmel to employ the intimate and painterly deta ' 
Xch he «rels. (A brief foreword introduces the poem and 
should help orient Ihe reader with regard to its reference.) 

rwFRTHE veare the form of SchimmeFs work has altered to 
mee^thereqmremente of his subjects- from the spare lyncs and 

poSSs of MonTslon (1974) to the vaned 


composition by field of Aura ( 1978). In Lowell, his third book, 
the form Schimmel develops is appropriately flexible nnd 
inclusive. The individual sections, composed of 14 fines of five 
(often hyphenated) words each, are modelled on Lowell s 
History and the late work uf Louis Zukofsky . 

Zuk'ofsky, following Ezra Pound, was interested in develop- 
ing n measure which would turn the render's attention to the full 
richness of texture in the language. Schimmel, picking up cm 
Zukofsky, works a similar development in his Hebrew, gauging 
the line to the pitch ol each vowel and the weight of the syllable 
rather than any system of metric, or natural, stress. American- 
isms, sometimes awkward, abound, anil because of their 
strangeness call further attention to the sensual, material 
qualities of his language. 

The "open" sonnet and sonnet-sequence uf the poem - 
capable of absorbing fragments of letters, conversation, read- 
ings, and observation, as well as the more traditional progres- 
sion of thought - is from Lowell's History. From the New York 
School poets - Edwin Denby, Frank O’Hara, and John 
Ashbery among them - coinc the informnl tone-, internal 
freedom, and the reliance on surface. This particular combina- 
tion of models gives the poet considerable opportunity to 
juxtapose subjects and scene, and it directly contributes to the 
visually flat, David Hockney-like sense of the poem that tnc 

reader often has. . 

Gradually, the sequence of sonnets brings out a senes tu 
oppositions: Lowell as blue-blood/Craiie, Lowell as mentor/ 
Schimmel. Lowell of Ihe "cooked” school/ the New York 
School, and Lowell as Christian and American/ Israel. More 
often than not the opposition is implied oi left in provocative 
Juxtaposition, the sequence growing increasingly independent 
of Lowell, so that in the end it is not so much u matter of Lowell 
or smother as it is a present at inn of difference, or the richly mid 
diversely populated Many, that Schimmel seems, to be con- 
cerned with. The point at which (he render recognizes that the 
poet is more interested in visual and emotional definition than 
he is in any verdict is the point at which lie or she begins to move 
beyond questions of literary circles, literary influence, and the 
facts of Schiminel’s biography to the gist of the poem: us direct 
treatment of the way in which acceptance and precise recollec- 
tion of one's past, and of influence, free one for tlevelupment. 

AT THE end of the book ti nuie informs the reader that Lowell 
comprises the 1 1 111 canto of the long poem bchmuucl been 
at work on since 1972, mid raises the question of L |n, ty. The ftrst 
volume of that long poem. Ai’w - us Gabriel Levin noted in ins 
fine essay "What Different Things Link Up/: lIc ' lc11 ^" 1 . 
Contemporary I Iebrcw Poetry ’’/ 1 Tooflext vn . 5 no. 3) - bugms 
the construction of a “history" of Sclmnmel s Lietz Yiss.iet, 
tracing a line from the Book ot Daniel through u» C allimachus, 
a lyth century vishuv. the 20 century poet Ur. ^^.reenberg 
and up to the present; Lowell, through the richness of its 
attachment to the landscapes uf Schimmel » past, to the 
characters of the people in the poem, and to the poet s two 
languages, substantially widens and deepens lhat present . 

Though Lowell itself suffers from an occasional b^k of locus 
. (the observation of the Boston section for example feels ; less 
* integrated and further from the poe l t han it does in the latter 
thirds of the book, and there are sonnets throughout the poem 
that simply work less well than others), allowance needs to 
made for the significant shifts in perspective and fovel of 
intensity that a poem of this length involves. Just as there are 
anecdotes, portraits, letters, and clearly drawn landscapes that 
- are tangential, but nonetheless vital facets of the ^ero.so there 

are Sal sonnets that stand out along the way. A cons.der- 
a ui e share of one's pleasure as reader involves sensing ho 
,f these "smaller” or "lighter” pieces lead into sonnets such as the 

e following, and contribute to the vision of the whole . 


Montale early in the sixties 
began to resemble Yehuda’s father 
at PetakliTlkva this is verifiable Fact 
not poet’s-whim the man on the hired mute 

disguised as an Arab to beg motley 

from neighbors who afterwards as Jerusalem begga 
spilled on a cold day's Purim all his treasure 
of small change from his pouch beneath the wheels of a 
city bus 

was worthy the likening to a venerable poet , 

admired by hls-son-the-poet (under another 

name) once 

/ wrote (when l still wrote in English) "the fathers are 
• the greater poets" even if they never learned 
the language of poetry check thoroughly the J 

and streams of your veins to understand the anxiety of 
influence 

Similarly we can understand the app earance of what irughtbe^ 
DECEMBER 19, 1986 _ 


From Lowell 

Lilli' elegy for my father run over on Columbus Circle 
crossing the street toward Lincoln Center 
it was a delivery van he 

X'Lrs'ree.sfro.nen* 
hridees tunnel and citv exits he loved her 



student Harold ... 

hlm ™ ^ 

able part 
ofthecitydicor 
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Whv aren't poets more amenable? 

In their lives as in their measure gouging 
the distance in life like the paced, sacred kilometers 
of a wadi fed by the waters of a reliable source 
as the kingfisher at Ein Kelt 

knowing his space between rock-wall in a sparse 

breaches still swivelling three hundred Jegrees 
swoops roves above the waterline glistening 

or even his bixuher the dwarf by the Great Sea 

nesting in rock face... 


Both in its range of approach and the presence of such peaks, 
Lowell presents the work of a poet at the height « f ^ power^ 
Schiminel’s growth, with regard to matters of formal originality 
and his own experience, has been through the detail of mmory 
toward the fullness and illumination of a present, and the lqve 
implicit in that remembrance likewise deepens with knowledge 

a,1 Mosl every reader of this review will know of Amichai - many 
will have at least heard of Pagis, Zach, Carnu, Yeshurun, 
Kovner, and Rabikovitch. With Lowell, it s Ume they disco- 
vered Schimmel, among others, as well. 


(The ” little elegy" Is translated by Harold Schimmel. 
Passages quoted in the review have been translated by 
several hands.) 
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FEW LIVING Uriiirit authors mil* 
legendary figures. own in these days 
nl literary hype. Must pass their 
working lives in uneventful 
bourgeois seclusion, silting at tlicii 
wordpincessois, knocking out (licit 
novels nr writing up tlicii twivel 
notes, emerging inln the 'I V studio 
lights every two or three years In sell 
the finished piodimi on the breakfast 
shmv.s. 

Patrick Leigh Fcrmor, is a 
rare exception. He possesses 
an a I must unique aura nf 
romantic glamour which derives 
from his World War II exploits as a 
guerrilla fighter, from his fashion- 
able friendships in wealthy Bohe- 
mia. and from the dashing reputa- 
tion for social outrage ifisit occa- 
sionally gets him into hot water. I ie 
has lived his life with u Byronic 
disrcgartl for convention that 
appeals to the armchair travellers 
who have made his hooks about 
Greece, the Balkans and the Carib- 
bean into best -sellers. 

On a famous occasion, he was 
invited to stay with Somerset 
Maugham at his villa on the C6le 
d’A/.ur. He arrived loaded with lug- 
gage, expecting a pleasant slay. Un- 
characteristically nervous at (lie 
prospect of his first meeting with the 
Wniv terrible, he fortified himself 
with a couple of drill ks before din- 
ner. As the meal pmgressed, the 
wine flowed and inhibitions crum- 
bled. Leigh Fermor told a story 
whose denouement required him to 
imitate a slammer. 

Maugham was a stammerer. To- 
wards midnight, lie offered his guest 
a cup of coffee. Stirring it lightly, he 
benl towards him and murmured, 
“I'll wish you goodnight, Mr. Leigh 
Fermor - and goodbye, because 
you’ll he gone by the lime 1 get up in 
the morning!” Leigh Fermor carted 
his luggage off (o n nearby hotel. 

Another time, dining on hoard 
Stavros Niarehos’s yacht, a great 
classic vintage claret more than half- 
a-ceimiry old, of spectacular rarity 
and value, was being lovingly poured 
out by white-coated waiters. Leigh 
Fermor sniffed its bouquet, eyed its 
colour a[.ipreciative!v. allowed the 
precious fluid to caress his palate, 
and suddenly cried out to his 
astounded host. "Magnificent! Let 
us have beakers of this magnificent 
wine!” 

Staying at a country house in 
Wicklow as guest of n prominent 
member nf the Anglo-Irish aris- 
tocracy, he gazed thoughtfully at 


PHOTOGRAPHY IS an unending 
quest. The true photographer is 
forever seeking more exciting pholo 
opportunities, knock-out composi- 
tions and foolproof technical formu- 
lae. 

Phiograpliy is also a notoriously 
uncertain challenge. Faulty equip- 
ment, imperfect materials, uncoop- 
erative subjects, variable or poor 
lighting conditions and, above all, 
human error and fickleness are all 
potential causes of a less than perfect 
picture. As a result, even the most 
successful photographers get ner- 
vous before an assignment, and suf- 
fer a twinge of anxiety just before the 
film comes out of the ‘‘soup. " 

Beating all this in mind, it is little 
wonder that amateur and profes- 
sional phtographers alike are easy 
prey for the purveyors of nuy new 
book on the subject. These books 
promise as much for the modern 
photographer as medieval alchemic- 
al tractates for base-metal-to-gold 
seekers, and by and large are just as 
disappointing. 

For most working photographers, 
reading a book like John Hcdgecae’s 
Darkroom Techniques is little more 
than a vicarious thrill. Darkroom 
techniques are far more a product of 
darkroom experience than of 
armchair reading. Once the safe- 
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BETWEEN WOODS AND THE 
WATER by Patrick Leigh Fermor. 
London, John Murray. £13.95. 

Lawrence Marks 


some boisterous young men in scar- 
let coats who had returned from a 
day out with the Kildare Hunt 5 and 
wondered aloud what the “Killing 
Kiklnies" actually did to their foxes 
when they caught them, offering an 
unmentionable suggestion. The scar 
from the subsequent beating-up he 
received is still visible just above his 
right eye. 

HIS MOST famous wartime adven- 
ture was his capture of the comman- 
dant of the German occupying forces 
in Crete, General Heinrich Kreipe, 
in April 1944. Leigh Fermor had 
been parachuted into the island to 
organize the Greek resistance, and 
spent two years disguised as a 
shepherd in black turban, high 
boots, snsh and silver -and-ivory dag- 
ger, and while goatVhair cloak, his 
moustache and long hair dyed black. 


On this occasion. Leigh Fermor 
and his band of local brigands, dres- 
sed in stolen German uniforms, 
stooped Kreipe's car, tied him up 
anil thrust him into the hack, and 
conned their way past several armed 
road-blocks into the countryside, 
where they evaded Wchrmacht 
search-parties for two weeks until a 
British boat arrived to pick up the 
general. 

As n classicist, Leigh Fermor 
shared a common cultural back- 
ground with his captive. During a lull 
in the chase, dawn broke over 
Mount Ida and Kreipe murmured 
some lines of Horace. Leigh Fermor 
completed the quotation, and be- 
tween them (hey recited the whole of 
the poem. "Ach, so, Herr Major," 
Kreipe remarked with a melancholy 
smile. They met again in Athens last 
year to appear on a TV show about 
the Occupation. The general bore no 
grudge. 

Leigh Fermor is 71, a fit, stocky 
figure with iron-grey hair and the 
dipped speech of an old soldier. His 
father was a distinguished natuiulist 
and director-general of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of India. His mother, 


Practical approach 


JOHN HEDGECGE’S DARK- 
ROOM TECHNIQUES by John 
Hedgecoe. New York, Simon and 
Schuster. 191 pp. No price slated. 

1000 PHOTO TIPS. London, Pan. 
£4.95. 

CREATIVE TECHNIQUES IN 
MARINE AND SEASCAPE 
PHOTOGRAPHY by Jonathan 
Eastland. London, B.T. Batsford. 
168 pp. £14.95. 

David Brauner 


lights arc on, every photographer 
fulls into his own unique work 
routine, which is dictated largely by 
his needs and (he materials available 
to him. 

It's certainly fun to read all about 
the creative possibilities, but who's 
going to run out and buy an airbrush, 
myriads of toners and prints, and 
spend weeks attempting to achieve a 
single speci; if effect? Most photo- 
graphers simply haven't the re- 


sources in time and money for much 
experimenting. 

As for the more basic techniques 
described in his book, Hedgecoe 
leaves much to be desired. For ex- 
ample, since I take most of my 
photographs under very poor light- 
ing conditions without flash. I im- 
mediately turned to the section on 
“pushing" film - a film processing 
technique that allows faster shutter 
speeds, greater depth of field and 
enhanced contrast. I want to know 
specifics about developers, tiipes, 
grain and contrast, but all I get are 
generalizations and “follow direc- 
tions given by the film makers.” 

Hedgecoe s main fault is that he 
tries to cover too much ground in too 
little space. Nevertheless, the book 
is full of useful tables, glossaries and 
trouble-shooting sections. 

ON THE OTHER HAND, in 1000 
Photo Tips- there are actually 1446 
- we have a book which appears to 
leave out nothing. It blankets the 
subject from cameras to close-ups, 
from lighting to lenses and back 
again. 


the daughter of a s< uk-lv poiUnil 
painter, "was an misu.vtv.lul pl.tv 
wi iglit. 

After a troubled school carvel - lie 
was expelled fiom i lie King's Scln h»I . 
Canterbury, after being caught in 
town holding hands with Nellie, tin 
“ravishing ami son net -beget ting 
daiighlei of n local greengrocer" (a 
serious demeanour in those strait- 
laced limes) - he set out in l'U3 at 
the age of 18 to walk fimn Rotter- 
dam to Istanbul. Me had an allow- 
ance of i.'5 a month and volumes of 
Horace ami The thfonl Hth>k n/ 
L-Mfilish l 'me in Ills incksaek. I lalt 
the time, he slept in the stables ol 
peasants; (he otliei half, lie charmed 
his way into the castles of the l 'em ral 
European nubility. The tirsi volume 
r*f his autobiography A 7'iweu/ ( lifts 
was published in 1977. The present 
volume carries the journey as far as 
Transylvania. 

HIS BOOKS are composed nl a 
succession of brilliant cameos of 
people and places, written in an 
ornate prose Inal is influenced partly 
by the Latin authors he knows by 
heart, partly by the language of 19th 
cen l my romanticism (hat dominated 
his boyhood rending. Although the 
Central European society he de- 
scribes was already crumbling in the 
1930s (as he is loo honest u writer not 
to record), the appeal of his books 
for many readers lies in their reassur- 
ing sense of continuity with an Arca- 
dian past. Today, of course, his 
footprints have been obliterated by 
motorways and supermarkets and 
collective farms, ami aristocrat ami 
peasant alike slaughtered, purged or 
dispossessed by war and political and 
social revolution. 

He and his wife Joan, an 
architectural photographer, live in a 
house in the Southern Peloponne.se 
that (hey designed themselves with 
the help of a local mas ter- mason and 
several volumes nf Vitruvius and 
Palladio. 

He is still as adventurous as ever. 
At the nge of 69 he matched Len- 
der's feat by swimming the Helles- 
pont. The English writer Peter 
Qucnncll recalls him asking to be put 
up on a hunter not long ago ami 
trying every jump at Towcestcr race- 
course. His friends watched through 
field-glasses as he crashed through 
the jumps, falling off, remounting 
and continuing doggedly until the 
end. The entire course had to be 
rebuilt. i.i 

(Copyiighi London Observer Service) 


Each “tip" is numbered (the pages 
are not) and concisely written, 'lip 
401 reads: “Housebreakers like 
photographic goods. Reduce the risk 
of losing all your equipment to a 
thief by keeping it in a variety of 
places. A burglar may not bother In 
investigate an ordinary looking 
shopping bag; but it could conceal a 
camera or lens suitably padded to 
disguise its shape." Nothing is too 
incidental to be mentioned. 

The separate section on assign- 
ments is particularly well done, with 
some rather impressive colour 
photos. Each problem is presented 
step-by-step in great detail. 

lOOO Photo Tips and Hedeecoe’s 
book are reasonably thorough intro- 
ductions to photography ana recom- 
mended for beginners. For profes- 
sionals, they better serve as refer- 
ence books to be consulted on speci- 
fic problems as they crop up. 

JONATHAN EASTLAND’S Crea> 
tive Techniques in Marine and Sea- 
scape Photography was tailor-made 
for me, for I love to take pictures and 
read about the sea. The author, an 
ex-merchant navy officer turned 
photographer, displays an amazing 
variety of his pictures of sea, shore, 
ships and sailors. 

He has plenty of homely advice for 


I' ROOT ALES OF FROG LEGS by 
Juvquic Fishman. Tel Aviv, Prince 
Publishing. 1 1‘> pp. N1S 18. 

Roy Isiicowitz 

J/U'UlHli FISHMAN, a new im- 
migrant 1 1 Min I .os Angeles, looks at 
file, low mul the nature of the colour 
given ihioiigli the eyes of assorted 
cartoon frogs hailing from "the little, 
given village tironkoping." 

Jo-Jo ami riiarmaine find their 
lives unsettled hy the arrival of Boo, 
a moon irng. So they take off to see 

the world, arriving eventually in “a 

land that is not naturally green and 
futile; hut there has been such hard 
work ami upkeep to make it just that 
- Israel.” 

There, they don hunt tcmbels, won- 
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dcr about the kashrut of Mediterra- 
nean fruit flies, and put their natural- 
ly green thumbs to work to make the 
land greener. 

Fishman crime up with the idea of 
a frog work! several years ago when 
she made a needlepoint cushion with 
two frogs on it. The characters de- 
velopcd over the years into a cartoon 
series on the inhabitants of Gronk- 
oping. 

Frogtalcs of Froglegs was pub- 
lished privately in Israel on high- 
quality glossy paper. Several of the 
cartoon strips arc in full colour, 
others in black and white. The book 
is being distributed by Bronfmans 
and is on sale at select stores in 
Jerusalem and at Ben-Gurion Air- 
port. 

Fishman believes that these froggy 
tales will appeal to both sexes and nil 
ages. If the nook is a success, she has 
plans to merchandize her frog char- 
acters in a variety of ways. . 

She hopes that the frogs will give 

outsiders a better understanding ot 
Israelis, ns well as helping Israelis 
belter to appreciate themselves and 
their land. It is, she says, a gprile 
book, "a book of love.” 


sailois who want to be photo- 
grripheis, ami photographers who 
want to be sailors, lie caulmnstw 
foinu-i : "Watch out lor lazy non- 
/ons which fall off the bottom of one 
edge of the frame and take tiff to ® 
the other. Yachts lean over bccauw 
they are being pushed by the wit 
force on their sails. I Inrizons remain 
ns we see them from terra mm a 
dead level." He adjures the latter- 
"Try not to he seasick. If y» u jj£ 
don't mess up the decks and the cr 
by throwing up over the weather 
side; lean towards the stern, plea ■ 
Eastland is not only a nuts-aMu- 
bolts man; lie is also at times s . 
thing of a photographic P h ' los °£ ' 
In his discussion or light, he ad 
ses "the problem of now to add 
third dimension to what is Jm»® J 
two-dimensional product. H« , 
translates the photographic 
dimension into one word: tinpa ■ 
Unfortunately, Eastland 
confutes his own philosophy 
technical level. His overuse of l 
in black and white photography^ 
quently produces dull..gH 
which are patently flat in cjwa 

Yet his eye for composition, 
instinct for angle, and his 
appreciation of the subject . 
are qualities which make many or n» 
photos memorable. 
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aire Scarlett 


AFTER READING ihe Blue Hicy- 
cle 1 feel that the estate ol Maigaiet 
Mitchell might have a case against 
Rlginc De forges. There are so many 
scenes and situations that this 
French novelist lilted straight Iroin 
that American, that I thought 1 was 
re-reading (ruin* with the ll mil. 
There’s even a Fiench equivalent of 
Butterfly MeOucen, that helpless 
and hapless maid who “don know 
howtonirf nobnby." 

In this romance of ihe Second 
World War, » dashing gunrunner 
from the Spanish Civil War ami hero 
of the French underground is 
hopelessly in love with a Scarlett 
O’Hara type character. Lea Dolmas. 
L6a doesn’t care a sou for him, she 
claims, but loves - you guessed it - 
the mamhy-pamhy heir to the coun- 
try estate neighbouring her father’s. 
Lda is entrusted to look after the 
heir's pregnant wife. 

It’s true that there is no Burning of 
Atlanta, but there is a hair-raising 
drive from Paris to the family estate 
in the south, complete with German 
strafings of those escaping to the 
countryside. Coincidences prevail - 
the lover-boy-underground hero 
turns up just about everywhere. Af- 
ter the revelations nf the last years, it 
would have seemed apologist to 
paint an entirely heroic picture, so 
Deforges includes also a collabor- 
ationist uncle and a sister who sleeps 
with a German officer - she's in love 
with him of course. 

And, on the subject of love, Lda is 
no Senrlett O’ Hara - we’re treated 
again and again to descriptions of the 
young woman’s two passions in life; 
sex nnd food. Again unlike Scarlett, 
Ua turns out to be an idealist, 
working for the underground. She 
delivers coded letters on her blue 
bicycle. 

But I'm not the person to reject a 
well-tried formula - I couldn't put 
the book down. 

I ASSUME that Terence dc Vere 


THE BLUE BICYCLE by Uegine 
Defoiges. London, W. 11. Allen. 384 
pp. L2>>5. 

THE RADISH MEMOIRS bv Ter- 
ence de Vere White. London, 
Fuliirn. 223 pp. £2.50. 

FOREIGN LAND by Jonathan 
Rabun. London, Picador. 352 pp. 
13.95. 


Marjorie Mark 

White distilled his The Radish 
Memoirs from his sixteen years of 
experience as literary editor of The 
Irish Times. I do wish he’d decided 
whether he wanted to write a satire, 
a farce or what is, in places, a 
heartwarming account of the 
Bloomsbury Gang as they slip into 
their dotage. The book manages to 
be all these things. 

Sir Romney Radish is about to 
publish his memoirs. With 
announcements to this effect 
appearing in the newspapers, and 
juicy excerpts about to be published, 
a variety ut characters register panic. 
They include the “Bloomdale ' cou- 
ple - the wife had an affair with 
Radish over 60 years ago with the 
consent ot a complaisant husband, 
for after all they were civilized, and 
had conic to an agreement about 
their sexual needs long before. A 
drunken Australian author panics 
also. He lives in a remote port of 
Ireland, and is under the mistaken 
impression that his xvife was once 
raped by the great man. A couple of 
ageing ex-mistresses of Radish feel 

threatened also. , . , , 

Radish is portrayed as a kind ol 
Carl Siigaii-Bertraiid Russell Man 
for All Seasons and for All Bed- 
rooms. The trouble is that the 
women kepi throwing him out. tl s 
all veiy genteel really, at moments 
amusing, at ollieis embarrassing, and 


Iowa i (Is the end sensitive and charm- 

mg- 

JONATHAN RABAN has pro- 
duced his first novel. And it is ns rich 
and descriptive, as witty and ironic, 
us his travel writing. 

George Grey returns to Si. Cadix, 
an English seaside village, after 
nearly forty years abroad, most of it 
in u a Mozambique spinoff called 
Bom Porto. 

Nothing in England is unchanged. 
Loudon is unrecognizable; his 
daughter - a wannei version or Ger- 
maine Greer - is now grey-haired 
and living with a man younger than 
herself. He tries to train himself to 
watch television, but it appears to 
him that everyone on it is referring to 
other programmes he doesn't know 
about. The one woman who seems to 
respond to him grows a garden of 
creepy lichen and moss, and wel- 
comes him with an eerie sickle in her 
hand. 

Alone, except for his memories, 
he boozily relives his ill-fated mar- 
riage to his society wife, bored by her 
trips around Aden, and by the. house 
she decorates in the local style of 
scarves, rugs and low cushions. 

After communicating with his 
ghosts, George departs this now in- 
explicable island for parts unknown. 

Here’s Raban describing the gar- 
den of George's woman-friend; 
“She had found a wild place and 
made it wilder. The ravine was a 
sanctuary for the outlaws of other | 
people’s gardens, for ivy, wolfsbane, 
herb robert, black bryony. She liked 
plants that were poisonous, or crept 
along the ground, or wrapped them- 
selves around dead trees. She went 
ahead of George and hacked at a 
patch of brown scrub with her sickle. 
The garden smelled of wet brambles 
1 and cigarette smoke. ‘This is pretty 
much the centre of things.” 

In this video world it’s a pleasure 
to find a writer who enn cram your 
. mental screen with rich and packed 
images. And, in spite of the dismal 
s view of Eneland. the hook salutes 
u bravery awl l lie human quality of 

I hope. a 


0 0 you'd like to leave a message, please 

Medium is TiK ' nk! ™ " . 

,« - "Frulgeco here. All our repair- 

m ^ in 

^ “Ili there. Mr. Column is out 

researching a story right now. If 
you'd like to leave a me wage, pi case 
wait for the beep. Thank you. ’ 

Beep! . 

"This is youi captain speaking. 
Cheese. Icbcn. milk, sugar, flour, 
cooking oil, eggs, bread, margarine, 
two frozen chickens (no. 2). A kilo 
each: ground beef, frozen fish (b aka- 
la), carrots, onions, potatoes, 
squash, green peppers.- npples, 
Clementinas, grapefruit. One head 
of k-ttuce. One purple cabbage. One 
tomato. You want local, Drcainbo. 
you’d heller slock the larder.” 

“Hi there. Mr. Column is out 
researching a story right now. Il 
you'll like to leave a message, please 
wait for the beep. I hank you. 

THE FIFTH COLUMN B ecp> 

Matt Nesvisky JJgx’Sh 

- bcjng t>ul . Yes, Saturday night at the 

“HI THERE. Mr. Column is out Hilton would he perfect. Can’t wait, 
researching a story right now. If Oil, vou handsome, humorous 
you’d like to leave a message, please hunk! 

wait for the beep. Thank you/’ “Hi ihciw. Mr. C n ^u 

g irf) t researching a story right now. If 

“Think you’re funny, hah? You’re you’ll like to leave a message, please 
about as funny as a nuclear warhead, wait for the beep. I hank yt u. 


F- yi 


The new orthodoxy 


THESE ESSAYS, published oil 
Arthur Seldon’s 70th birthday, are n 
paean of pniise for wlnit he believes 
in: private enterprise, nr rather freu- 
markel economics. Founder of the 
Institute of Economic Affairs in Bri- 
tain, Scklon is Jewish, and attended 
a conference on the welfare state 
organized in 1984 by the Jerusalem 
Institute for Israel Studies. 

Milton Friedman (another Jewish 
neo-libcrnl nnd contributor to this 
book) points out in’ his essay that 
when he (Friedman) opposed gov- 


TIIE UNFINISHED AGENDA: 
Essays on the Political Economy ol 
Government Policy, In Honour of 
Arthur Sddnu edited by Martin J. 
Anderson. London. Institute of 
Economic Affairs. 15-pp.JW.Si. 

Daviil Krivine 


I 

led employment (or whatever). 

Trncie unions too are a special 
interest-group, harming the general 
welfare. Employers will invest 
money if the cost of a worker is less 
thnn the value of his product. If they 
are free to pay low wages, the wage- 
level will be highest. How is that? 
When wages are low, investment 
increases and so does employment. 
That pushes wages up until the cost 
of a labourer almost equals his pro- 
duct. , , 

Strikes arc immoral, however 
well-intentioned. Ends do not justify 
the means. ‘‘We should have to 
condemn the Mafia even if it could 
be shown that the revenues of rack- 
eteering were being used to subsi- 
dize opera, cancer research or civil 
■ L n uni ill. 


organized m 1984 by the Jerusalem , ss im[lover ishcs the means. “We should nave u 

Institute for Israel Studies. Lwielv To lie democratic a govern- condemn the Matia even if it eoul 

Miltun Friedman (another Jewish ^ tly ' J . t ™ ly be elected. It be shown that the revenues of iwk- 

neo-hbernl nnd contributor to tins niuit m ■ - . banning as steering were being used to subsi- 

book) points out in' his essay that m,,sl ,^ it ‘ 111 i.. iv .i ..n distortions oft he dizc opera, cancer research or civil 

when he (Friedman) opposed gov- ? igh ,s movements” (Hull again), 

eminent planning 25 years ago he price If the new liberalism is so good 

was classed as eccentric, o voice in Wry measure. e [s rael) far- then, why have not Ronald Reagan 

Ihe wilderness. Today his views rep- »" d Mar * aret ” r SUC “S 

resent a new orthodoxy. Adikenazis theSephar- belter? Milton Friedman explains 

The market system goes some- , the rich the poor or that they cannot apply the system 

thing like this: In a modern economy dis, rtw Ara . . « ' • properly owing toi'The Tyranny of 

the consumers are “sovereign” ; they any other ■ jj, e status Quo” (the title of one of 

are the people who make the choice. uthp in in South Africa be- his books). ‘‘The overwhelming pub- 

Producers are their “subjects, interest-group, the lie vote in favour of reducing public 

whose task is to achieve the least- nefits a spet 1 competition expenditure” he says, conceals an 

cost reponse to consumer demand (I whites, by ® oeoples Arnold unwillingness to accept cuts mspeci- 
ara adducing the essay by Professor -with a Lessor at Cape fic disbursements that benefit each 

The consumer is the ultimnte em- 'Town L’njversity !P^ e ^e wMch ° f Yet die market system is what 

Ployer, with competition as the at the time rha are makes the earth go round Hayek 

mechanism through which he exer- some de 8 ener ^ e r 1 “ 0 i 0 p ur of their believes, and observes, with pro- 

• cises control (adds Sir Arnold prone l0 a s ^_ k . m for privileged treat- found conviction: ’The ca lapse ^o 

. Plant). Prices are a system of signals skin as a ba _ a H: cll j ar phase of capitalism will ensure that a verj 

informing both consumers and pro- ment is b ut on P a r ^ on& th e i az y or large part of the world s popuMw 

ducers how to. adapt to millions of the umversu.1 h* a™* of an en . wil f Jj e because we cannot feet 

events in the economic world about inefficient o characteristic of them” (as Ethiopians are dying o 

which they know nothing (says tirely ‘^f fitors " Wfc their race or starvation right now und« J 61 

another distinguished contributorr, their eomp®*** making that the Marxist regime, he does not let u 

F.A. Hayek). • . ' . , sex °L f fSiring £ from skil- forget). 1 

Atty interference with the supply- ground for ba s — — 
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expciiuiLuib, 

unwillingness to accept cuts in speci- 
fic disbursements that benefit each 

of us.” . . , 

Yet tlte market system is what 
makes the earth go round, Hayek 
believes, and observes, with pro- 
found conviction: “The collapse of 
capitalism will ensure that a very 
large part of the world’s population 
will die because we cannot feed 
them” (as Ethiopians are dying of 
starvation right now under their 
Marxist regime, he does not let us 
forget). 


"Ill THERE. Mr. Column is out l 
researching a story right now. II C 
you'd like to leave a message , j>lcasc h 
wait tor Ihe beep. Thank you. ’ 

Beep! * 

"Think you’re runny, hah? You’re y 
about as funny as u nuclear warhead, v 

You nuclear pinhead!' 1 

"Hi there. Mr. Column is out 
researching a story right now. If i 
you'd like to leave a message, please \ 
wait for the beep. Thank you. ' i 
Beep! ! 

"You arc requested to get in touch < 
with Bank H annuli m immediately, i 
This is urgent. 

“Hi there. Mr. Column is out 
researching a story right now. II 
you’dlikc to leaven message, please 
wait for the beep. Thank you.” 

Beep! 

"Abba, can we please, plvns’e get a 
doggie?" 

"Hi there. Mr. Column is out 
researching a story right now. II 
you’d like to leave a message, please 
wait for the beep. Thank you." 

Beep! 

-Say, fella, don’t you ever lake ;t 
vacation? Do reserve duty? Gel 
sick? Yeah, there’s an idea, why 
don't you treat yourself to a triple 
bypass? Meanwhile they can put 
something decent in your space for a 
change. Give us a break, you.... - 
"Hi there. Mr. Column is out 
researching a story right now. It 
you'd like to leave a message, please 
wait for the beep. Thank you.” 

Beep! 

"We can t go on this way. A 
woman can take only so much. You 
know what you mean to me. You 
must call. H you don’t, 1 won’t be 
responsible for what I might du. 
Darling. Please." 

“Hi there. Mr. Column is out 
researching a story right now. Lt 
you’ll like to leave a message, please 
wait fur the beep. Thank you.’ 

Been! . „ __ 

i "Office of the Military tensor, or 
I course you can’t print that. How 
; dumb can vou get?” 
i "Hi there. Mr. Column is out 
F researching n stoiy right now. If 
f you’d like to leave a message, please 

- wait for the beep. Thank you. 1 
E Beep! 

i “This is the manager of your 

- Leumi branch. You’d belter get 


down here as soon as possible. To- 

day." _ . 

“Hi there. Mr. Column is out 
researching a story right now. If 
you’d like tu leave a message, please 
wait for the beep. Thank you. 

Beep! 

‘‘Communist! PLO-nik! Anti- 
Semite I Self-hating Reform cop vert! 
P.S. I don’t like your column very 

much." ^ , 

“Hi there. Mr. Column is out 

researching a story right now. If 


Beep! 

“Mo’s Garage here. The good 
news is we found out why your car 
won’t start. The bad news is nil the 
necessary spare parts have been 
shipped to Iran. Just as soon as they 
quit fighting in the Persian Gulf, we 
should get you rolling again." 

“Hi there. Mr. Column is out 
researching a story right now. If 
you’d like to leave, a message, please 
wail for the beep. ’1 bank you." 

Beep! 

“Discount Bank speaking. What 
do you mean by leaving a message on 
our machine that ‘the cheque is in 
the inair? Afraid that simply won’t 
do.” 

“Hi there. Mr. Column is out 
researching a story right now. If 
you’d like to leave a message. pUttse 
wail tor the beep. Thank you. ’ 

Beep! 

“Just a little, little puppy-doggie, 
Abba. Please!" 

"Hi there. Mi. Column is out 
researching a story right now. If 
you’d like to leave a message, flense 
wait for the beep. Thank you. ’ 

Been! 

“Hello, Mt. Column Say. I have a 
terrific idea for you. Why don’t yon 
write a funny article about Aids? I 
think that would-be :i lot of laughs. 
Keep up the uood work." 

“Hi ihcrel Mr. Column is out 
researching it story right now. It 
you’d like to leave h message, please 
wail for the beep. Thank you. ’ 

Beep! 

"Got your message, [ had no idea 
you meant the 7 el Aviv Hilton. 1 
can’t forgive myself. I’m so desper- 
ate. Darling. 1 don’t waul to live.” 
"Hi there. Mr. Column is out 
researching :i story right now. It 
you'd like to leave a message, please 
i wait for the beep. Thank you.” 
f Beep! , 

; -This is your lawyer speaking. 
Thought you ought to know that 
your accountant lias just been 
r arrested. And I’ve just found some 
i urgent business in Venezuela. Sur- 


"Hi there. Mi. Column is out re- 
searching n story right now. If you a 
like to leave a message, please wail 
for the beep. Thank you. ’ 

Beep l . 

“Hey, hickory-head, do you real- 
ize what Jay it is? Where the hell’s 
your column? What in the world do 
■you do all week? You don’t gel your 
rubbish in here by noon, we re gon- 
na give ’em book reviews. This is 
your lust warning!’’ D 
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URBO-GAL 

The first Microwave m the world 


B? 

The pictures prove it! The Brother "Turbogal 
microwave-convection combination Hi-Speod Cooker can cook, 
brown and crisp a large chicken in just 25 minutes. In fact, the 
Brother cooks all your favourite dishes in a fraction of the time. 
They look delicious. Ancf they taste delicious. 

The pother Hi-Speed Cooker has revolutionised modern 


i? 
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and superconvection heat for crisping and browning - with 
absolutely no preheating necessary. This makes the Brother the 
best, and the fastest, microwave combination oven available 
And you have the choice. Use the Brother as a microwave-only 
oven for stews, casseroles, vegetable, sauces, soups - or as a 


true combination oven that bakes everything from breads to 
meringues and souffles, and roasts all meats to a crisp, golden 
brown. Of course, you can also use the Brother as an ordinary 
turbo oven. 

The Brother is also easy to use; There are only four simple 
operations, select the cooking method; set the required cooking 

timp- choel' thr* \ OmnArM, _ 4 i'. _ . _ A nT U. 


v. — , v owuii ty , pi rjzizr u ic U « m i ■ 

The Brother is designed to optimum size, so it heats up faster 
arid cooks more efficiently, it doesn’t take up a lot of space, yet 
can easily cook a roast for a family of eight. 

Brought to you by Empisal, the Brother is, quite simply, the most 
advanced cooker in the world. 


’ 57 J uo Cl auvanceci cooker in the world 

★ APPROVED BY THE AMERICAN AND ISRAEL BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 


I lie Inline. u }ourlinj>erti|)s. 


PFTarw EMP,SAL (ISRAEL) LTD., 3 EFAL ST., KIRIAT ARIE, 

Am^WRv It KV h^ * 03|9225921 ‘ DEMONSTRATION CENTERS: TEL AVIV: 98 

ifi LL HAR B A Y wllu CT 612994 ' JERUSAL EM: 6 KING GEORGE ST., (02)249773. HAIFA: 
16 HABANKIM ST., (04)538629. BEERSHEVA: UNICO PASSAGE, (057)36633. 

‘AVAILABLE AT ALL BETTER ELECTRICAL STORES 
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uaMOKIYON mif dlmvii) after a 
a novel by Heinrich Boll: Tnmsh.au.., 

^ adaptation, excculion - Lliaiin l.hn- 
!•;» £, Direction - Yosef ( a, mo..: Al 
’( Tcairon llnSifriyH, (Hu? Ul.n.ry 
*;} Theatre) Rntnal thin. 

c THIS IS ANOTHER «>r these liter- 
a rv iulaplnti* »us. this time a woll- 
‘A known n° vi 'l *'V 11 celebrated author, 

«i jurned iniu thcalic in vet another 
% attempt to compensate lor ex- 
Ti hausicd drama so.nees. In this 
V> effort, Chaim Chova, was at least 
h;i fortunate in having! ns diiccloi y .*sef 
S' Catmon. the distinguished Lumen 
Theatre actor. Cannon, however, 
i'i over-exientls hnnsell. turning eve.y 
\ 4 known trick in theatie. eveiy gim- 
& mick in the game, to make up lor 
■ •£ what is a totally unlalcnled tiansfer- 
; /I) ence of Henrich Boll to the I lebrew 

>’i SlS |?lio is guilty ot this artistic Irans- 
•Y 1 gression? None othe. than C. haim 
S Chova who himself plays the hero of 
, ;i his maudlin melodrama, in addition 
jj:* to all the rest. In the world nf music, 
i % it is only virtuoso violinists or pian- 
r > ists who attempt the lent of simul- 
lancously performing and coiuluct- 
! ing. In Israeli theatre, it would seem 
i •-$ that any bright, ambitious actor who 
lakes it into his head can tamper 
’ . s,{ with works of artistic merit far and 
, away beyond his mediocre skills. 

■: All this performance does for Chova 

* ,;i is to put question marks over his 
literary ability as well as his talent as 


4 a playwright, 

! ; An actor's ego is no suhsli I u te for 

• 4, basic playwriling techniques and 
v"; professional writer’s discipline, pati- 
cncc and polish. If he has no creative 
writing talent to offer, at least he 
Ty, should have some competence in 
e rq crafting. Chova possesses neither 
and has clearly done a disservice to 
Bflll's original. 

44 Though C’hova’s clown juggles. 


f ? depressing tlrtink. sodden wiin 11 - 
|yV ijuur, sunk in self-pity. This is the 
■I’-isoit of lush you'd do anything to 
l '4? escape. In the theatie you cannot foi 
k/.j-jhe holds the audience captive ■- all 
C;Tj( hut a few cnnvcniiou-dclying souls 
b-.Tii who get tii theii led and hull. 
fJjA In defence of those Unit did just 


l, iuu igent in an actor, no matter now 
gifted, who has not yet made a name 
«/.^ro r himself, taking nvei the stage for 



PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULLOUT AND KEEP PULL 

half-baked plays' Why don’t they 
divert a little of their public funding s.-^p! 
to workshops where people can 
serve a painless upprenticehip, .4;' • ; -V ; 
polishing, practising, perfecting? _ ' 

Omii^Nitzan, artistic director of . ,• 
Hahima. agrees that this is a sore 
point. At the same time, he insists, :. 5? E / • 
theatres do not simply fritter away i^T;. 
money on trim tilings. Finding the 
money for cost nines, sets etc. takes a 
lot of manipulation as there is never 
enough logo round. Says Nitzan, the 
only way is to convince the Ministry 
of Education and Culture to create a 
special fund - not much is needed, he 
mainta ins - for such workshops. This 
is the only way, in his opinion, tli.nl 
yuung playwriglus will ever get Ihuir 
chance. . 

There are other alternatives: the 
ministry and the theatres could col- Tb T .5 
Labor ate in order to bring m public • 
and private bodies. Large, image- j - ' 
conscious concerns con hi be sought 
as sponsiirs. < ’ultiiral fouiulsiiiftiis, 
including those attached to embus* : .- v '' " 
sies. could be persuaileil to join = 
long-term projects involving the 
loan uf experienced personnel, 
material or funds. , - \ ?.j-' 

Where do Llie universities > .and s • 
other drama schools come in? I heir 
courses, on the whole, emphasize 
stage skills - acting, directing, light- • ;-'f 
ing etc. Little provision is made tor 
creative writing under workshop 
conditions. Lust summer they mis- 
sed out on a golden opportunity at 
the Jerusalem T heatre Coiiferciwe, • ., ! i- 
an interna lional event held in the 
Van Leer Institute last June. Its title * 
was “The ITav Out of Context - 
Transferring Flays from Culture to . 
Culture." It dealt with the problem 
presented by changes in plays taken • 
out of their original context, place. i: ■ 
period 01 language. J ; , 


fc.’v* an cmir( I evening on his own. 

^ cn , in addition, he takes over 
fait tran.slqtinn and <ida|i(ation in a less- 
Ilian-riveting attempt at writing his 
theatre, he is really stretching 
audience’s patience ton far. The 
KViSProhlem here, in addition to the 
fpvgi quality of the writing, is that of 

I ! mi^haasference from one culture and 
language to another. The idiomatic. 
iW sa ° ra ' ( : se Hebrew employed here, is 
FTg no vehicle for heavy, hignhrow soul- 
EMi^arohing with a contemporary Gcr- 
^;man slant. All that comes out of 
t^Bdll’s meta-philosophic specula- 
‘3M tl ° ns . in this version, is an overdose 
||!|o isc/iMifl/z uniisdimcrz. 

DWELL on the drawbacks of 
[‘jag a Piajf that misfired, running barely a 
‘ ort nicht? The reason is it serves as a 
h$§§ njodelof what should not be allowed 
mjs t0 |j a ppen in theatre here. 
f||| We need the Hebrew play of to- 
? a y- And the reason, to quote the 
ijggwe Kenneth Tynan, the disting- 
M [ushed English theatre critic, is simp- 
Wjm I 1 ™ a * no theatre can flourish unless 
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FOCUS ONTHEATRE/Naomi Doudai 


there is an umbilical connection be- 
tween what is happening on the stage 
and what is happening in the street. 

Most or the Dig theatres pay > hp- 
serviee to this sentiment when it 

^nTestcncwllobrcwpl.ys.D^ec- 

tors and theatre managers have 
backed many a iheatricalnwide- 
kiiut and mounted a great many local 

pinvshy unknown authors over he 

L( f cv J years. Most have had one 
thing in common, a lamentable lack 
of discipline, structural strength gnd 

sittenlion to crafting. While tne mg 

ger theatres have don ^ ,,^"{{0 \li 
feasible to encourage sulIi ettor s, 
rhev have stopped short of setting up 
workshops for promising or aspiring 
XwSts. What is needed is a 

where new writers can try ou 

; S 3 S: 

; fcTo?»^Tis:'bVn™°''-'i 


established in many countries. 

At London’s National Theatre is a 
project called the NT Studio where 
beter Gill directs an experimental 
workshop for new writers and writ- 
ing Based in the Old VtcAnnexe.it 

regularly places selected samples 10 

irCmreri^ofn'Bl^e, 

sea. Unlike the fringe festival in 
Acre the Swansea festival is spon- 
sored. privately, by The 5l,w ^ , v 
Times whose drama critics, together 
with a theatre director, form the 
panel of judges. Unlike Acre . 
offers, in udditton to a week , o 
performances a prize for the best 
playwright, and workshops and dis- 
cussions on new plays 

There is a similar situation in tile 
USA recent visitor, Wickham 
Bovie, executive director of New 
York’s La Mama theatre, said in a 


discussion at the U.S. Library in Tel 
Aviv, that La Mania offers premises 
and facilities to five or mx completely 
unknown authors every year. The 
option of a public performance is left 
open until results are appraised by 
the theatre. 


THERE was a lot in learn, for I 
among 1 he academic, abracadabra » 
were instinctive insights into the pit- i: 
falls at lending the transference Irom 
another reality to our own. Even .• 
oneninu the conference to the public 
might not have drawn in the people 
who should have been there, what a 
pity that the theoretic inns and the 
pedagogues' did nut have the fore- • 
sight to round up the light young 
people and 1 nslv them into what was 
n unique educational experience 
In all fairness, il has to be granted 
that there have been several adapta- 
tions in the past that have worked 
• well. Two recent ones are Moshe 
Kalit's adaptation of Dostoevsky’s 
Confessions, the monudrama After 
1 the Annual Ball, which ran five 
.1 years. In an even longer run - 1 U 
, years, and intermittently still run- 
l ning- there is Nikko Nitai’s drama- 
tization of Camus's novel, Lh Chute, 
r, Nitai, director of HaSimta. a 
u fringe theatre in Old Jaffa, says he 
■ worked for four years on the text. It 


■i-.A.: 


' y4\> 


K'. 

T-.V.W. 


■WHY IS NOTHING like this done 

here? Ephraim Stendirecloronht: 
cultural division of Kol lisrael. 
claims that his department s work 
with young writers on their scripts is 
as good an apprenticeship as any 
workshop. It is true that 1 some suc- 
cessful products of. that medium, 
occasionally make it into the theatre. 

More is needed to taise the quality 
of staged productions here. Excuses 
such as “small country, small crop of 
talent" or “no unemployed aitorx 
here to waste their tunc m work- 
shops. ,, just won’t do. What about 
the big theatres'? Why are- they so 
generously supportive ot so many 


wuimu : 

was submitted 10 protracted scru- s 
tinv, study and public exposure j 
under die supervision of hisumveisi- 
ty mentor and teacher. Ya’acov : 
Malkin. Thus before being per- 
formed. the piece was subjected to a . 
lengthy process of chiselling. 1 
tempering and welding - of .the 
actor's ego as well <js the artistic 
product. Not many authors ate 
ready to impose such stringent ^ .artis- 
tic self-discipline upon themselves. 

And this is the reason that we need 
to pul them through workshops. It 
the ministry, the theatres, and other 
interested bodies, will only hearken 
• to this pica we shall get more and 
belter theatre. D 
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FARRAH FAWCETT as Bento 
Klarsfeld? A sex .symbol portraying 
a dedicated Nazi-huntcr? Only nn 
unusually imaginative producer 
could have conic up with such a 
daring bit of casting, guaranteeing a 
huge audience for a deadly serious 
subject and giving a blonde beauty 
the chance to prove she can act. 

Thai’s what Judith De Paul did in 
her two-hour, S4.5 million telefilm, 
The Reate Klarsfeld Story, just 
screened on American television. 
The casting,, in a sense, was logical, 
because all three women involved 
have battled to gef the world to take 
theni seriously, and succeeded in 
their various ways. 

Beale Klarsfeld jolted the world 
20 years ago when she slapped Ger- 
man Chancellor Kurt Kicsingcr in 
public to protest his Nazi past. She 
was then a young German Christian 
who had met a French Jewish law 
student in Pnris, fallen in love, and 
learned, for the first time, about 
Auschwitz, where his father had 
been slaughtered. 

Since then, she and her husband 
Serge have relentlessly tracked 
down war criminals, disregarded 
constant threats to their lives, sur- 
vived a booby-trapped package and 
the blowing up of their car by a 
bomb, risked prison and worse. 

Their courage paid off most re- 
cently when they tracked down and 
forced the extradition from Bolivia 
of Klaus Barbie, the infamous 
’‘Butcher of Lyon,” currently await- 
ing (rial in France. The Klarsfclds 
were awarded the French Legion of 
Honour in 1984 and have been 
nominated three times for the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

Far rah Fawcett’s problem was 
that she had been branded a dumb 
blonde by her role in the popular TV 
series, Charley's Angels, and 
couldn't shake the image. But Judith 
De Paul saw her play a battered wife 
in The Burning Bed and then the 
victim of an attempted rape in an 
off- Broadway show. Extremities , 
which has now been filmed. 

“She was excellent.” recalls De 
Paul. “Here was a beautiful girl who 
could act, but because she became 
known as a sex symbol, she wasn't 
taken seriously. 1 thought she would 
have the kind of drive to become a 
successful actress, as Beate Klarsfeld 
had in becoming a successful person. 

I was right.” 

JUDITH DE PAUL was born in j 
New York 43 years ago. the daugh- 
ter of an Italian mother and Russian ! 
father , both Jews. She became n star J 
with the Metropolitan Opera and 1 
gave that up 1 0 years later to become r 
an immensely successful television s 
producer, now based in London . c 
She is glamorous, beautiful, bril- / 
hant ana tough. She lives in an a 
elegant hotel apartment, owns a e 
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(Above) Judith De Paul, (below) Farrah Fawcett: Excellent' (Ellahu Harati) Beate Klarsfeld 


wanted to pul films luge I her fm 
other artists, and I felt I had a Hail 
for it. And I wanted to do it then, 
while 1 was still young and highly 
considered in the industry, mu on 
my way down.” 

IT DIDN'T lake long foi people to 
take her seriously as a dynamic tilm- 
pnekager and deal-makei . paid) be- 
cause she herself was so convinced ol 
her abilities. 

“In my years of .singing leading 
roles. 1 was expected to hold the 
audience. So when 1 went into the 
behind-the-scenes aspect of the busi- 
ness, I just expected to inn the show 
and charge like a bull down the msnl 
and take over. 

“It doesn't <]ui(c work tiiat way in 
business, but 1 never lost my feeling 
that that was my role. I had the right 
personality and a good business 
head, and I fount! that by being 
strong, tenacious, hard-working and 
touch, and showing sonic guy that 1 
could do as good or a deal better 
than lie could, they had to listen to 
me." 

Would “arrogant and aggressive 1 ' 
be fair adjectives? “Absolutely,” 
she laughed in her honest, forthright 
manner. “Pm not interested in win- 
ning a personality contest. I'm in- 
terested in being a fair person, and 
I’m a very goal-oriented type of 
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telephone-equipped, chauffeur- 
dnven Rolls-Royce, makes deals in- 
volving millions of dollars, and still 
manages to be considerate, calm arid 
courteous. She has never cooked, 
cleaned or made a.bed in her life. 
,.^ W , hy shou,d she shrugs. 

That s one of the reasons I live in a 
hotel. Everything I have I’ve earned 
myself; If l have a Rolls, it's because 
I've earned enough to buy one. I pay 
all my taxes honourably. I love 
beautiful clothes and beautiful 
things, but not to the extent that I’m 
obsessed by them. 1 just like to feel 
good. 

“Yes,” she agrees, “I’m flam- 
boyant. I do it a bit tongue-in-cheek, 
but flamboyance, you know, is a 
marvellous state of mirid,, because in 
order to be flamboyant, you have to 
think relatively well of yourself, and 
hi order to be successful, you must 
believe in what you're doing and that 


you can do it." 

Since 1978, she has won two 
Emmies - one for An Evening with 
Jerome Robbins , the other for A 
Tribute to Toscanini - and three 
nominations for the six-hour mini- 
series, Moiuubatten : The Last Vicer- 
oy. She has also produced Pope John 
Paul //, starring Albert Finney, and 
an epic 22 televised hours of the 
entire output of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. 

Two years ago, she set up her own 
company, Silver Chalice Produc- 
tions, in a four-storey house in Lon- 
don’s exclusive Mayfair, and has a 
production budget of $25m. for the 
next year, up from $18m. last year. 
Her next films will tell the stories of 
Indira Gandhi, Calcutta-born Merle 
Oberon and Lenin's 1917 journey 
from Switzerland to Russia. 

HER PARENTS learned early on, 
she says, that “I was different and 
couldn't be controlled. They under- 
stood, bless them, and in the best 
Jewish tradition, they encouraged 
that. I was always headstrong, and I 
knew the arts would be my life. I 
. started twirling around the living 
room when 1 was three, and started 
to perform as a dancer when I wns 
seven." 

De Paul studied at .New "York's ' 


High School of Performing Arts, 
which she remembers as "more nor- 
mal than the dramatized version of it 
in Fame , and also less inter-racial. 
When I went there, most of the 
students were Jewish.” 

By then, she had begun to sing 
more than i .dance, and won scho- 
larships to various music conserva- 
tories. "Many people helped me. 


. , - ------ v .r-r* auw, 

with scholarships, free lessons, 
books,” she recalls gratefully. 

She graduated from the Manhat- 
tan School of Music and auditioned 
for conductor Herbert von Karajan 
at the Met. “I was 21 and he took me 
as one of the Valkyries. I’ve still 
never gottdrt over that. It was ex- 
traordinary." She spent the next 10 
years singing Carmen. Tosca, 
Salome, Manon and La BohSme. 
Then, in 1977, at the age of 34, she 
quit. 

‘Td been on stage for so many 
years, and I wasn’t very happy with 
the life-style, the type of stress re- 
quired as a performer. You have to 
key yourself up to fever pitch to sing 
these heavy roles. Then after you 
perform, it’s a bit of a let-down; so 
you re constantly in a high or a low. 

I was also tired of performing for - 
people, of giving, giving, riving all 
the personal elements within your- 
self, which you must do as an artist. I • 
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achiever. 

“Any guy coming into my office 
immediately knows I’m a deal- 
maker to be dealt with, and he 
certainly doesn't think about 
whether he likes the colour or my 
eyes. If he does, great. If he doesn't, 
that’s just tough. Thai’s my altitude 
and it works. 

SHE IS UP by six most mornings, 
making calls to India and Lm 
Angeles. She doesn’t smoke or 
drink, nnd is usually in lied by 1 1 
p.m. She eats "simple, plain food - 
no, not vegetarian*' and keeps her 
slender weight steady. “|‘ V c always 
been a very healthy person. I'm like 
a L n ox, ’ she says. Exercise? "I’ve got 
this damned bicycle in the bathroom 
that I ride every once in a while. I’m 
negligent in that area. I have to 
improve that." 

Her work is all-consuming. She 
was married once for seven years, 
but has never wanted children. 

‘‘Another husband, yes,” she 
admits, ‘Td like that. I make jokes 
about my five-year plan. Within the 
next five years, I’m going to build my 
company into one of the biggest on 
the continent. Then I’m going to 
slow down just a bit and spend some 
time with some fabulous chap. But 
I vc never wanted to raise a family. I 

want to make films.” 

But not just any films. She moved 
to England "because I wanted to 
create a place for myself totally diffe- 
rent from most American producers. 
I speak several languages, which 
Mines from my opera background. 
Also, I didn’t want to produce Holly- 
wood Wives or game shows. 1 want 
to produce quality programming, 
unique and unusual projects.!' 


II l A I S \VI IV she dune to makes 
him .ill . mii Hcair Klarsfeld. 

"As Villi glow up ill this i'nmnl 

Win Id. you find that certain Si 
iimNl-i l .° >; U1 - When my films are 
televised. I hey cun reach 500-ott 

IwopU-. 1 wanted to leave, 

legacy on film about this really b 
poi an .subject lor nvaslaufij 
A Holocaust must never ham** 


again. n— 

1 lie I dm. stalling Fawcett. Tom 
( onti .is Serge Klarsfeld, and Oscar 
winner Geraldine Page, has been 
void to many countries, but not a? 
yet. to Germany. 

"It's the only country still dither- 
ing. says De Paul. “Its very sad to 
say that even today, the German 
people don t want to hear about 
then [last. Bui they should screen it 
I lie youngsters have to see it. Our 
film is not in any way hysterical. It’s 
sensitive and sensihle and thorough- 
ly researched. It portrays the facts." 

Although it was shot entirely ia 
France, there was some German 
interference. 

“We were refused access to any 
hiiildings owned by the German gov- 
ernment," relates De Paul. “Wc 
were to film the scene where Beate 
slaps Kicsingcr in the Unesco build- 
ing in Paris, but because the German 
government felt it would be embar- 
rassing to them, we were refused 
entry at the very last minute." 

De Paul intends to bring The Beate 
Klarsfeld Story to Israel for a charity 
screening at the Diaspora Museum 
in Tel Aviv. She filmed the exteriors 
of Gian-Carlo Menolli’s/lniti/j/flnd 
the Night Visitors in Israel in 1978'. 
"Thai was my first production and I 
like to think it brought me good luck. 

I have numerous projects I'd like to 
Film in Israel, but nothing definite 
yet.” 

DE PAUL’S staff of 15 in London 
are half English, half American, half 
men and half women. "I like to be 
with people who are clever, who 
have new ideas, and 1 don’t cate 
what sex or colour they are. But I m 
very partial to women," she says, 
"and I like to give them opportuni- 
ties." , .., 

Does she like power? "I love it. 
she admits frankly. "Power means 
control, the ability to he fl mover and 
a shaker, and in this very lough 
world we move around it. ri neips. 
But (hat doesn’t mean I can t pc « 

nice pei. son trio." . 

Dc Paul is close to her father, ft no 
came penniless to America ns 
youngster, went to high school aiw 
university at night, and mining » 
give his family a comfortable 
* where we always had emw ■ . 
cut, lived in a nice apartment, 
never wanted for anything, thougn 
we were taught to watch the pennies 
a bit.” She has one sister, a J™ 
teacher and mother of two, 
in New Jersey and. she grins, i* * 

,l °Butit was her late motherwhowas 
the major influence in her hie. m 
was a bit of a dreamer hersdi . w 
Paul says, her eyes soft. She 
have liked to be an artist or.a gfjj \ 
but she was h housewife. In W 
15 years of her life, hjdjj 
important job in business, 8 
highly regarded and, I think, hap 

Pl "But she always told .Stretch 
yourself. Get as much expenen<* 
you can and investigate eW* \ 
within yourself, because yo j 
have one life, and if you don J ^ 

now, you’ll get to the end and wis 

you had done this and that. j 

She paused, and added agTO 
her head high, "You know, 
don’t think I’m going to have tn^ 

problem.” 
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Musical notes E li Karev 


AGAINST T’Hl*. HiKVliiculij 1 back- g* 
drop '4‘ the Judean lulls, the building ^ 
of the Rubin Academy ol Music and gy 
D;m cc on the nival Ram t ampus of gS 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
looks as it it comes out of a fairy-tale, gg 

The impression » not dissipated by gg 
the elegant, ehceilul interiors. Is 
While the eomloi table teaching slu- re* 
dins, the 25 practice rooms {there 
arc ss pianos in the building), two 
dance halls, a jazz room, an 
clcctionic-i nusic studio, a spacious A 
library with 15 listening mills, and 
more- provide a most inviting wot k- m 
ing environment. And to judge by F 
the sounds emanating from the not I 
entirely soumlprool looms and llw ^ 
notice’s on bulletin hoaids. the 
academy is a very busy place. I \ 

One notice announces a festive n 
concert on December 2 l ) with the V 
Israel Sinfoiiictla under Mendi g 
Rodan - who is the principal of the B 
Academy - with Mstislav Roslropo- fl 
vich as soloist. The concert inaugu- i 
rales a series ol events celebrating 
the Academy's 40th anniversary. 

At this point, it is difficult to 
envisage how rough the going was 
over the years. The old-timers, 
however - "and many of them hold 
key positions in the school today - 
retain their sense of perspective. “ 

“Celebrating the anniversary of 
our academy means above all hon- 
ouring Yochcved Dostrovsky- 
Kopernik,” says Braclia Eden, now 
the coordinator of the piano depart- 
ment. "She established the institu- 
tion and ran and developed it against 
all odds.” ■ 

The new Jerusalem Conservatory 
anti Academy of Music had barely 
got into its stride when the War of 
Independence broke out and Jeru- 
salem became a besieged city. But 
siege or not, explosions did not si- 
lence the music. 

Time and again Dostrovsky - to- 
day the honorary president of the 
academy - travelled the dangerous 
Burma Road to Tel Aviv to show the 
flag. “At a music teachers' confer- 
ence, they asked me if 1 had really 
come from Jerusalem, as if it were 
another planet she says. 

THE END of the war did not signal 
any improvement in the academy's 
economic situation. 

“To put it bluntly, two elements 
were missing; the place to leach in 
and the instruments to tench on," 
reminisces Ya'acov Nhilo, a pianist, 
who tnught in Jerusalem after shed- 
ding his British Army uniform 40 
years ago. “Still, there were plenty 
of eager students.” 

To solve the space problem, the 
premises of several schools in town 
were rented during ll»e afternoon 
ond evening hours. The instruments 
came mainly from the pool of aban- 
doned property and donations. “Not 
only did Yoehevcd gel musical in- 
struments to work on, she even cre- 
ated an instrument bank," recounts 
Eden. Dostrovsky herself describes 
the early Fifties as wonderful years. 

“The teachers were marvellous, 
many of the German school.” 
Among those she mentions were 
Alfred Schroeder, Paul Ben-Haim, 
Henrietta Michaelson, who came 
from the U.S., Hftnoch Jacoby and 
Haim Alexander. 

. In those days, there were no exclu- 
sive experts on Renaissance or on 
Baroque; everyone had a thorough 
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Academy of Music is 
celebrating its fortieth 
anniversary. 
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instruments were required. "A 
Knesset committee approved a loan 
for that purpose, which wc repaid in 
full ami on time." suys Dostrovsky, 
who tukes pride in the fact that all 
staff salaries were always paid reg- 
ularly. "If the money wasn't there, I 
took personal loans.” 

Ti IE ACADEMY and conservatory 
became important absorption points 
for immigrant musicians, some of 
whom - Shnuicl Bernstein and Men- 
di Rodan, for example - later ac- 
quired a central role in the institu- 
Soil's life. The Jerusalem eonserva- 
tory became the elder sister to simi- 
lar establishments around the coun- 
try, helping with advice on methods, 

examiners, and so oil. 

Annual summer master-classes 
were initiated. Such world-famous 
bjj musicians us the singer Jennie 

l|§ Tourel, the pianists Nadia Rcison- 

tjHM berg. Leonard Shore and Leon 

[1||| Fleisher came time and again . “They 

iSsU loved it here," says Dostrovsky. 

77 ~V- c- •*cven though we could nut offer the 
■ " J level id com I'm l they were used to. 

^ Jerusalem means something to a lot 
„ ofpcople." 

M The visitors had a strong creative 
influence on students and teachers 
— ■ alike. Some gifted young people 

, . went abroad to continue their xtu- 
ibm die*,, while in Jerusalem, "the late 
■,« ic Juliette Mcdinnc expounded Jennie 
||U Tourel's vocal method with singular 
tieth. devotion," recalls Ya’acov Shilo. 

MEANWHILE the indefatigable 
* Dostrovsky embarked on yet 
.. . _ another campaign - to gain general 
academic standing for her schuol and 
for music in this country in wiwial. 
This proved an unusually difficult 

task. , . . 

"Even wlicn 1 brought first-hand 
evidence from 2fi American and 
British universities having musk- 
schools as full-fledged departments, 
our university professors remained 
most unfavourable to the idea. So 
when n professor from Indiana or 
Yale arrived here, I would im- 
mediately send hiin to our Council 
fm Higher Education." 

Although the academy students 
were able to attend Hebrew Uni- 
versity classes from the early 1960s, 
and although a joint study program- 
me with New York University was 
inaugurated in 1971. it was not until 
1979 that the Jerusalem academy 
was accredited as a bona fide institu- 
c - lion of higher learning with the right 
S tn confer Bachelor of Music degrees. 


— -it, iiiiu iiw rr no nvi* / 

one.” The students radiated enthu- 
siasm, "coming not for a degree but 
for music. 

. ,“We raided the few music stores 
and played all that could be found - 
sonatas, quartets, piano duos, you 
name it. uf course, the instruments 

Friday, December 19, 1986 
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were terrible, but who cared. To 
play on a grand piano was a grand 
event indeed." 

Some of the schools most famous 
graduates attended it at that time; 
Daniel Benyitmini, Ora Rote m, 
Dalia Atlas, David Chen. For those 
who could not afford the fees. Dos- 
irovsky would dig out scholarships. 
II was on a scholarship from trie 
Jerusalem Post that Alexander 
Tamir, today dean of the Academy, 
entered the institution in the early 

"Then as now, pianists were abun- 
dant,” he recalls. So to play chamber 
music, a student piano duo Eden- 
Tamir was formed. With the school s 

constant encouragement they went 

on to become one of the teaamE 
world piano duos, but both are still 

teaching at the academy. 

DOSTROVSKY made a point of 
having the high-school-level con- 
servatory and the college-equivalent 
academy under the same roof: the 
fnteraction between the 5 two was 





A focal point in Jerusalem’s cultural 
- life ■ the new Rubin Academy (top). 
Colda Meir at the Rubin’s 25ih ait- 
niverary (centre). Young musicians. 

dents in the two divisions reached 
700 part-time accommodation was 

Street in Rehavia was purchased for 
the academy with the generous sup- 


port of the late Samuel Rubin, then 
president of the America-Israel 
Cultural Foundation. 

"At that time, they were searching 
for a house to serve as the official 
residence of Israel's second presi- 
dent. Itzhak Ben-Zvi. The building 
was a natural choice, but Ben-Zvi 
didn't deem it right for the head of a 
poor state to live in a rich house , so it 
went to us,” chuckles Dostrovsky. 
who lives next door to Ben-Zvi's 
„ celebrated wooden shack. 

• The vastly improved physical con- 
ditions boosted the development of 
1 the school. A college-level dance 
I division, directed by Hassia LeyL- 
I Agron , was added, as was the Music- 
' al Education department, preparing 
music teachers for regular schools. 
Another addition, the high school, 
offered a complete curriculum of 
both genera! and musical subjects 
(the conservatory being responsible 
only for the music side). . 

But there were new financial 
strains too. A good music library 
became necessary - eventually, the 
funds came from the Chicago phila n- 
thropist Max Targ - and many more 


to confer Bachelor of Music degrees. 

In 1980, Yoehevcd Dostrovsky- 
Kopernik resigned her directorship 
of the academy and was succeeded 
by Michal Smoira-Cohn. The jazz 
department came into being and 
proved ’‘absolutely fanKistic.” 
according to Dean Tamir. The 
chamber choir developed into a 
high-class professional body, under- 
taking several foreign tours. 

Five years later, the academy, 
now double the size at which it 
entered the Smolenskin Street build- 
ing, moved to its new home on the 
Givat Ram campus. The composer 
and architect, a member of the 
academy's faculty. Ami Ma’ayani, 
supervised the renovation of the for- 
mer School of Social Research build- 
ing. Mendi Rodan assumed the 
directorship in conditions which arc 
a far cry from everything that pre- 
ceded the move. . 

This year, the city recognized 

Yochcved Dostrovsky- Kopernik’s 

work by declaring her a Distin- 
guished Citizen. 

At 40, the Jerusalem Music 
Academy, a focal point in the capit- 
al’s cultural life, bus never looked 
better. Most of the hardships have 
been outlived, and the future looks 
bright. Many happy returns! D 
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Between Acts Ernie Meyer 


WHAT IS more natural than for a 
successful Broadway director who 
also happens to be a Holocaust survi- 
vor to make a film about his experi- 
ences? Yet it took Jack Garfein 40 
years to do just that, and then only 
after he was invited to do so by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

But the four-decade-long delay 
was not due to a desire to suppress or 
forget the past. On the contrary, 
perhaps, it took.that lofts for Garfem 
to face the past in which fie lost his 
grandparents and parents, his only 
sister, more than luO relatives - ana 
his youth. 

When Garfein arrived in America 
after the war, he was 1 5years old and 
weighed only 48 pounds. He recalls 
that his first school assignment was 
an essay entitled, "How I spent my 
summer vacation." 

Jack Garfein went on to become a 
well-known Broadway producer. He 
discovered actors Steve McQueen, 
George Peppard and Ben Gazzara 
and gave the young James Dean his 
first Broadway role. 

But he couldn't forget the past. 
And when his daughter, by actress 
Carroll Baker, won an “Emmy”' 
award for her role in Gerald Green’s 
1978 TV docu-drama Holocaust , he 
decided he wanted some answers 
about his own history. 

THE RESULT, seven years later, 
was an hour-long documentary -by 
CBC's award-winning director Brian 
McKenna, simply called A Journey 
Back. The film portrays Garfein re- 
visiting his home town of Bardejov 
in Slovakia and the Auschwitz death 
camp, accompanied by CBC’s Eric 
Mailing. 

The documentary also includes an 
emotion-charged meeting with a for- 
mer Slovak fascist leader living in 
retirement in Canada. 

The film was shown to a full 
house at Beth Hatefutsoth, the 
Museum of the Jewish Diaspora, in 
Tel Aviv last Sunday and may be 
shown again in January. At an ear* 
Her press showing, Garfein had said: 
"All I’m trying to do is find the 



pieces of my life.’ 

A Journey Back begins with a 
fur-hatted Garfein pointing out to 
Mailing : what remains of the Au- 
schwitz railway ramp. He runs about 
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Jack Garfein (left) with CBCs producer Eric Mailing, at the Auschwitz memorial. (Right) sifting earth for human bones near the crematorium site 

fein instinctively lied about his age 


Pieces 
of a life 

excitedly in the snow, saying: This is 
where in May 1944 we were driven 
out of our cattle cars." • 

At the press conference Garfein 
admitted that he had borne a grudge 
against his mother until the end of 
the war. He had always thought that 
she preferred his sister. 

when, on the Auschwitz ramp, 
she pushed him away from her to the 
men’s side, he was convinced dial his 
feeling was right. In youthful anger, 
he did not even look back at her as he 
stumbled into the ranks of the men. 

It was only much later that he 
realized that his pessimistic but 
realistic mother, with her “unlov- 
ing" shove, had saved his life. All the 
wbmen and children were im- 
mediately sent to the gas chambers. 

Facing a further selection before 
Dr. Josef Mengele, 13-year-old Gar- 


rein instinctively nea aoout his age 
and said he was 16. Mengele. who 
“had an aura of civility about him," 
waved him on to the side of the slave 
labourers. 

The young boy’s conscience began 
to bother him. He wanted to run 
back to the German officer and 
confess that he had lied about his 
age. But a shove saved his life once 
again. From somewhere, an elderly 
prisoner stepped up and pushed him 
away from the selection ramp to- 
wards the barracks. “Don't go 
back," he snarled. 

Later on, Garfein found his father 
in one of the huts. “Yankush,” the 
father said, "whatever they do to 
you. don’t cry.” That, too, was life- 
saving advice because whimpering 
and crying would only increase the 
fury of a berserk kapo or SS guard 
engaged in bearing a prisoner. 

Garfeion senior did not survive 
the camp, but Yankush-Jack was 
later shipped to BergCn-Belsen. In 
Ihe last weeks of the war he was 
evacuated to Sweden in the. “white 
buses" of the Red Cross. 


In an eerie scene at the end of the 
Auschwitz shots, Garfein crouches 
down and sifts some of the earth near 
the crematorium through his fingers. 
“There are still bits orhuman bone 
in it,” he tells his awe-struck Cana- 
dian companion. Then he stands up 
and lets out a long, inchoate ana 
desperate wail. Cut. 

Garfein is a man of the theatre and 
the scream may well have been plan- 
ned. Yet it was effective, because 
now, 40 years later, it was all he 
could do to try and tell the world. 

LEAVING AUSCHWITZ, the film 
shows Garfein revisiting scenes of 
his youth in his native Bardejov. 
There is the search for his family 
house (demolished) and the meeting 
with townspeople who worked in his 
father’s lumber-yard. The visitors 
stand in the central square where the 
Jews were assembled before board- 
ing the trains to Auschwitz. 

There are old newspaper photos 
showing leaders of the fascist Hlinka 
Party addressing a meeting. One of 
them Is a sharp-nosed man with a 


jutting jaw, named Reichstetter. 
Another, a Catholic priest named 
Josef Tiso was at the time the head of 
the party. 

Tiso became president of a Nazi- 
protected “independent” Slovakia, 
the first regime outside Germany to 
deport its Jews. In March'1942 Tiso 
rejected the plea of Slovakia's rabbis 
to prevent mass deportations. He 
justified these deportations as being 
“for the good of the Slovak nation, 
to free it of its pests." 

After the war, the National Tri- 
bunal of Bratislava found Tiso guilty 
of crimes against humanity and he 
was hanged. 

“There is a move in the Catholic 
Church now to beatify Tiso and 
eventually declare him a saint," Gar- 
fein said at the press conference. 
“Our grandchildren may have to live 
with a saint who sent Jews to their 
death.” 

Now back to the last section of the 
film: Garfein and Moiling are in 
Hamilton, a prosperous industrial 
town near Toronto. Reichstetter 
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Another Link in the Chain 

Now also at Ramat Hasharon 

tsradance 

is happy to announce the opening of the 

Ballet Boutique 

53 Sokolow St., Tel. 03-479793 

Rich, varied selection of leotards 
t -■ and daned clothes for women 
and young girls. • • . 

jfc, • ballet, jazz, aerobic 
and pdinte shoes. 
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Cinema Dan Fainaru 


I could measure up to the task ahead who unwittingly discovers the exist- 
of me. Up to the end of the first ence of evil in the world. He is so 
sequence Iwas still willing to believe fascinated by it that he cannot rest 
there might be something in every- until he has unveiled it in its full, 
thine I had read about it. But as it glorious horror. f , 

proceeded, the suspicion that the Jeffrey comes home to Umberton 

whole thing was an adolescent con- from college when his father (sfelled 
game crept over me, until it was by what appears to be a i heart ^attack , 
impossible to ignore it any more. but could, if we JJJJ n 

Take any below-average B picture camera, be something far moreomi- 
from the Fifties and throw in a nous. Because Beaumont Sr. is 
handful of symbolic mystifications, peacefully mowmg hisiawnwher^l 
and you end up with Blue Velvet. sorts of significant events occur .The 

Of course, if you are inclined to water-hose gets clogged, evidently 
take it all as a monstrous in-joke, like the arteries in his body, other- 
some kind of queer cult item, in wise how would we know what s 

MMarsasK; ^Ft«£ 3& 
tsissasssss 

my idea of fun; and even camp us to believe the forces of darkness 

S‘ ESEX?£ ■ tfi “iK&'-ne has Beaumont Jr 
picture getslo be quite often . 

TO BE MORE specific, this is the witnesses the depressingsight of his 
story of Jeffrey Beaumont, the nice, parent connected to tubes and 
clean aU-American boy from the struments, speechless and wan. As 
proverbial small town, known here this comes 'mmcdi^ely after the 
as Lumberton (the picture was shot aforeraennoned close-up, you a 
in Wilmington, North Carolina), (Continued on page F) 


FOR THOSE WHffVE SEEN IT ALL 
AND FOR THOSE WHO HAVENT 
SEEN ANYTHING YET. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE FESTIVITIES 
AT THE DANIEL 


MENORAH BALLROOM 

Gala Dinner Dance with the Aflfon Band. Champagne and 
wine • all you can drink. N1S 110.00 per person. 

FLORA ROOM 

Disco Dinner with wine -all you can drink. 

NIS 80.00 per person. 

auditorium 

NIS 76.00 per person. 

B AU HAS RESTAURANT 

,^g»«£SSR»- 

CLEOPATRA RESTAURANT 

Unusual Oriental Dinner with BeJ^Dancing show. 
Disco Dancing ihrough the night. NIS75.00 per person. 

All prices include VAT, SwijcefllBigB 

. Fett^SS^t 

All Beats are marked and are limited in number. •_ 


Whether you’re a seasoned fllpbetrottlrig tmveller^o 

Africa has alvyays been a rriuat deatinatlon for 
thosewho could afford ir.' A whole woridlnasing^e 
country - as If all the world 8 beauty spots had been 
counuy gathered together In one place. 

, Today. you too cah aHord to enjoy the 
„ ; ' experienoe that la South Alrloa. thanks to the low. 


; expeiiehdelhat ia Soijth Africa, thanks to the low. 

dollar-exchanaerat^o^eJ^^^rrem^heRart 

' ; wouid you believe that..: 
H Bad arid breakfast ln,e lukury hotel cost from on^r 

★ Dining out fortifb - Including a bottle Jl^wUent 
: locaiwlne- can costas little aa $131 
* Designer laahlons Irom « 

Thla llBlpfeyarnfAes ^'blue^ed. 

ttlnersty to suit youf requlramenta and yoyr pocket. 


Rituals Unlimited... NottNo. 1 In Israel 


Youth and Adult Bar/Bat Mltzva 

V.'.'. ■ ‘ • . : r The kotef, Masada or "Huiva" , 

' Creative Hwew/&^sh ^r«^rv m,usic. etc 


- SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST BOARD. 
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This Week in Israel 


JERUSALEM 


MUSEUMS 


m 



this week at the 
israel museum jerusaiem 


EXHIBITIONS 

Kfltef Hinnam — Includes The Priestly Blessing. The oldest 
Biblical Inscriptions end other ob|ects. 


Coffins, human figuring, nnim.nl slatiio«to$, jnul dozons 
of other nrtifacts, Close:; Jonimry 6, 1987. 


Joshua Borkovsky: Mirrors, The Garden - Smell primordial landscapes of this 
young Israeli artist — opens Tubs. 23/12 at B pm (Barbara and Isidore M. Cohen 
Gallery). 

Fresh Paint — The first In e series of group shows representing trends among 
young Israeli artists (Ayala Hacks Abramov Pavlllion). 

Kakiemon -400 Years of Japanese Porcelain Tradition, courtasy of the Embassy 
of Japan (Selma Plcclotto Gallery for Aslan Art). 

Animals In Analent Art — The Leo MHdenberg Correction, spanning 5/300 years 
from the countries of thB Mediterranean Basin — Tha Archaeological (Rockefeller) 
Museum. 

Bethlehem Embroidery - Dresses and costume parts showing tha development 
of this regional style (Morgulles Hell). 

Ancient Glass — Featuring the Museum's latest acquisitions (Ellyahu Dobkln 
Pavlllion of Anorant Glass). 

Photography In Nature — Presentation from tha students of the summer photo- 
graphy program (Ruth Youth Wing). 

Big and Smell — Relative ifee in life, art and tha children's world (Ruth Youth 
Wing). 

Jewell of Children's Literature - celebrating the 10th anniversary of tha Ban- 
Yltzhak Award - outside Youth Wing library. 

Art In Context — Audio Visual program of development of Israel Art (Spartus 
Hall). 

Permanent exhibitions of Archaeology, Judaloa, Ethnic Art and 8hrlne of tha 
Book with the Dead See Scrolls. 

EVENTS 

8at. Dec. 20 at 8:30 pm BEETHOVEN EVENING: Concert with The New Jeru- 
salem Quartet at the Tlcho House. • 

Tuaa. Dec. 23 at 7 pm THE DAYAN COLLECTION: GallBry Talk In Hebrew 
with Lana CJiarash. 

YOUTH WINS 

Office Hours Sun. Mon. Wad. Thun. 10-12,2-4 Tel. B 33-278. 

Library Sun. Mon. Wad. Thun. 2 - 6 pm; Tues. 4 - 7 pm. 

Tuesdays at 4 pm: Storytailing and play hour In Hebrew, ages 4 - 10 with Blola 
Upkln. 

Wednesdays at 4 pm: Picture end Book programs with puppets 'and songs (In 
English) ages 3 - 8 with Betsy Dlamant. 

''Mill" Rainlck Teaohar's Training Canter - "ASSYRIA SERIES" (In Hebrew). 
Call 698-21 1 ext. 307 or Youth Wing Office for details. 

FalnstHn Recycling Roam Mon. Wad. 2 - B pm. Tubs. 4-7 pm. 

Sun. Dec. 21 at 4 pm STORYTELLING HOUR for children 8 -10 with Menahom 
Ragay at the Tlcho House. 

GUIDED TOURS (IN ENGLISH) 

Sun. Mon. Wad. Thurs, Frt.1 1 :0O, Sup. IB; 00, Tues. 18:30. 

, Archaeology GaHeriaa; Mon. 16S00 Judalca-HerHagat Thu re. 15:00. 

8hrhw of the B 9 nk; Sun, 13:30, Tuaa, 1B:QQ, 1 : 

Rockefeller Museum:. 8un.& Frl. gf 11:00. . 

VISAING HOURS 

Sun, Mon. Wed. -Thurs. 10 am — 6 pm; Tues. 4 pm — 10 pm; (Shrine of the' 
Book: Tuei. IQ am 10 pm); FrLSatvIOam — 2 pm; ArtGardenlO em — sun tat. 

: Dipt. Of Travailing Exhibitions: Sgh.TUet, Thurs. 1 tern — 1 pnj. • ■. 1 

Archaeological (Rockefeller) Museum: Sim. Thurs. TO »m- 6 pin; Frl. &8ac. 

.1Qarn^2;prnv,' . , :*.• .i. ' y'- '/ " • . ! . •; . :• 

TICHO HOi/BlB 7'Harav Kook- St. Hours same ill the Mu aeuln, ’Saturdays end 
holidays oku»d. . . - 

The Museum keeps. Ha dours open wHh the' help of Its friends: 
DECEMBER 20 *28 MR. AND MRS. MAURITS E. EDERSHEIM 

• ' ■ — ■ • i. . m- m — — ... .. ,.fc, 

.Tickets for Saturday available In advance at tha Museum and at- the Kla'fm 
t Ickst aganay, Jerusalem arid Rooobo In Tel Ayiv, 
j THE ISRAEL MUSEUM 18. LOCATED pN RUFFIN ST. , TEL. (02) 888211. 
ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM (0Z) ^8225l t|CHQ HOUSE (02) 244168. 
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An adolescent con-trick- 'Blue Velvet * cast: Isabella Rossellini, Dennis Hopper, Kyle McLochlan., 


(Continued from page E) 

apparently invited t6 conclude that 
the poor man has been the victim of 
the nefarious beasts, which could 
have some kind of mystical signifi- 
cance. This is confirmed in the next 
sequence, when young Jeffrey, cross-- 
ing the same lot, stumbles on a 
severed ear crawling with ants. 
Another piece of horror offered by 
unfathomable Mother Nature. 

BEING A law-abiding young man, 
Jeffrey packs the slimy ear in a 
brown paper bag he conveniently 
finds next to it, and takes it to the 
police station, delivering it to a de- 
tective who happens to be his neigh- 
bour. When he calls on the neigh- 
bours that evening to find out 
whether anything has been disco- 
vered about the matter, he is told 
that he is too young to be told the 
horrifying facts. 

Enter the detective's daughter, 
Laura, the unwitting instrument of 
the demonic elements. She tells Jef- 
frey that she has overheard her 
father talking about a torch singer 
living nearby, who is suspected of 
having. something to do with the 
case. This arouses his curiosity, and 
he cannot rest until he gets into the 
singer’s apartment and uncovers her 
dark secrets. 

Since I don’t want to spoil such fun 
as you might have if you go to see the 
'movie, I shall not elaborate further. 
Let me just say that what Jeffrey 
discovers is a tortured soul victi- 
mized by a pen^rt hoodlum, that his 
. curiosity leads h(m into a drug net- . 
work and thht he discovers the 
meaning of tyst, corruption,: deca- 
dence and the power they exert on 


human nature, But just in case you 
may .be inclined to take it all too 
seriously,, there is n final- sequence ‘ 
showing Jeffrey waking up at home 
from: his afternoon nap, so rtiqybe it 
was all a not-so-innocent dream. 

TOE WHOLE; thing could ( have 
. been, plausible; even riveting; if 
^Lynch. -who & also responsible for 
; the; script* had; worked all his ele- 
ments into an integrated whole' As it 
1 is, the symbols are plastered! all civer . 

frkrffc.tfilrvi . pAntriUnfinM 1 _.L21 _ 


:^:Tbe Marquis de :Sade and the : 
Count -vbn Sacher Masoc\i yrould 
j^v<f laughed, th?ir heads off at the 
iihages and characters; supposed' to 
personify evil in, this film. Thtyjs evil 
-.on a limited scale, acceptable only as T 
thefpntrwyof^wideseyedinpocent,' 


but since it is served to an audience 
that, by reading newspapers and 
watching television, has lost its inno- 
cence long since, the effect is nil. 

Dennis Hopper as the impotent 
sex maniac getting high on helium is 
a textbook case of mental disturb- 
ance; Dean Stockwell as a villainous 
homosexual pimp is another, and 
this is the kind of camp wink that 
doesn’t impress me very much. It is 
legitimate to use such winks, if they 
are there for a good reason. But the 
banality of the situation here doesn’t 
justify it. 

Nor does the presence of Isabella 
Rossellini, bbviously intended as a 
dark version of her pure mother, 
Ingrid Bergman, work any better. 
She throws herself desperately into 
the role of Dorothy, the nightclub 
singer whose soul has been twisted 
by the demons around her, sug- 
gested by the winds blowing through 
her windows and the fires of hell 
lighted as soon as the Prince of 
Darkness, or his shabby human 
equivalent, steps into her flat. 

But desperation Isn’t necessarily 
equal to talent, and her perform- 
ance, instead of being sultry and 
despondent, alternately, is almost 
comic at times. 

THE FILM might be construed as a 
psychological thriller, dealing with 
the villainous libido we do our best 
to ignore until it surfaces in spite of 
ourselves. The crawling ants, re- 
miniscent of Bunuel ana Dali’s Le 
Chleq Andalou, Could signify just 
that* : •, 

It could also be interpreted as a 
deeply religious experience, the 
forces of good against the forces of. 
evil; with Christian charity at the end 
preaching compassion and forgive* 
.riess; ••••.■ . . ■ • is 

;[ As fw as symbols are concerned; it; 
even might make some sort of sense , 
For ; instance, Dofothy appearing 
baked on Jeffrey’s lawn, haying shea 
the uniform of the devil and ready to v 
be Wrapped in immaculate white, as V. 
the ambulanch comes. to pick: her Up. 
■Her body.coyered in black pnd blue^.| 
onuses, even suggest that she has «. 
idone penance -before ; be^ng ‘ 
cleansed, ;,, - v/j,,-? ^ .v-Vc 
. : How |? all. this supposed to make i 
qnv ‘Impression ‘when there is no : 
valid . foundation to carry the mes- 
sage; and the mes^age itseif is so flat , 1 
-evenrfyou take the trouble to pn-. v 

rflVel If: vhu: am UfhiWIfh nr^/>Uno 


villains are exterminated. But as Ihe 
robins sing again on tree tops and on 
windowsills, the pure have become a 
little wiser, discovering that not all is 
purity around them. 

Like everything else in this pic- 
ture, the robins are symbolic, the 
film ending with a pretty little bird 
holding an ant in its beak. This could 
mean that peace (the robins, we 
have been told earlier, stand for 
that) is about to devour the demons 
of the earth; but it could hIso mean 
that even robins can’t subsist without 
killing other creatures. 

THE REAL trouble with Lynch, 
beyond the fact that his script is so 
transparent and obvious, is his lota! 
inability to handle actors. 

When Anthony Hopkins, who had 
worked with him in The Elephant 
Man, implied as much in an inter- 
view in Cannes, it was hard to be- 
lieve he really meant it; but Dune 
indicated there might be something 
in the British actors criticism. Now 
there can bo no doubt. 

It is difficult to imagine that Den- 
nis Hopper or Dean Stockwell were; 
given any instructions, or if they 
were, somebody deliberately 
wanted them to look ridiculous - 
which is hardly likely. 

Laura Dem, supposedly a taieni 
to be watched after ner performance 
as the blind girl in Mask, managesto 
be actually embarrassing in t* 16 
scenes where she lias to vent ner 


most highly-paid models in in 
fashion world and a worn art famous 
for her beaifty, has never lookeo 
plainer, less appealing and clunwier. 
Everything about her seems to n 
wrong: the lighting, the costumes, 
the inake-up, not to mention ber 
unflattering nude scenes. If 
! done on purpose and she wjft tfMj 
. serous of it, she must be the bravest 
film star alive. , , 

■ As for Kyle McLachlart, Lynchs 

own discovery in Dune, he is preny 

■ enough, a kind of modified, young 
Version of Robert Vdughn, buttb e 

, is np danger whatever of his 

' suggesting; anything more profoun 


vmo enjoy me aresmiB . 

V more than the food itself, y<> u 


p^djin hetl^d ^ ; tl|^'prpc^sa;a lot of y^eirej., i y . h -V 



Ch6SS Yitzhak Liss 


CHESS FANS can look forwnrd to a 
variety of activities all over the coun- 
try over the Hanukka vacation. Fol- 
lowing the successful international 
tournament held in Jerusalem as a 
protest against Israel’s exclusion 
from the Dubai tournament, the 
Holon Chess Club has decided to 
host its own international competi- 
tion between December 25 and 

January 4. ....... 

The competition, which will also 
mark the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of Holon, will be attended 
by top-ranking players from Israel 
and abroad. It will take place at the 
Golds Meir Mifal Hnpayis Centre, 
Bareket Street. First prize: $5,000. 

Within the same festival there will 
be a five-round open competition 
(first prize $200), a 60-minute com- 
petition, and a lightning contest. 

Rishon Lezion will host its tradi- 
tional contest during the Hanukka 
vacation, this time with the emphasis 
on youth. The adults’ competition 
will be held over the weekend of 
December 24 at the city club in 
Katznelson Street. 

The Israel youth championship for 
the solution of chess problems will 
be held on Wednesday, December 
31, beginning at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Academon, on the Givat Ram cam- 
pus of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. 


HOTEL CHAIN TO HOST CHESS 
MEET 

HOTELIERS in Israel are com- 
plaining that international terror has 
driven nway customers this winter. 
Perhaps this explains the Dan Hotel 
chain’s decision to organize two chess 
contests aver the weekend of Janu- 
ary 23-24, one at the Dan Panorama 
in Tel Aviv and one in Haifa at the 
Dan Carmel. There will be six 
rounds, one hour per player. 

New-style prizes include a week 
for two at the King David Hotel in 
Jerusalem and the Dan Carmel, with 
weekends for two for the runners- 
up. 

NO SHOW AT NATIONAL 
LEAGUE GAME 

THE ASA TEL AVIV chess team 
failed to show up for its game against 
the Beersheba team in the second 
round of the National League con- 
test. As a result, the Beersheba 
team, the national champions, were 
awarded the victory and are in the 
lead in the table with 10 points. 

Asa is appealing the result, claim- 
ing it gave prior notice that it would 
not becoming. 

The rest of the league results are 
as follows: Rehovot had a surprise 
win over Rishon Lezion. 3:2; 
Hadera - Rubinstein Jerusalem 3:2 
(surprise defeat for Gelper); Hod 


Hasharon - Petah Tikva-Bank 
Leumi 3. 5:2.5 (Nir Greenberg beat 
Ran Shabtai); Bicourei Itim - 
Technion Haifa 3.5:2. 5. 

The table at present: Beersheba 
10 points, Hod Hasharon/Petah Tik- 
va 7.5; Bicourei Itim 6.5; Rishon 
Lezion 6; Rehovot and Technion 4 
each; Bank Leumi 3.5; Hadera, 
Rubinstein Jerusalem 3 each; Asa 
Tel Aviv 2.5. 

The Asa team applied to the Chess 
Association to add to its ranks two 
players. Grandmaster Simen Agde- 
stein of Norway and Joel Benjamin of 
the U.S. The two competed profes- 
sionally in the protest tournament in 
Jerusalem. 

■ CHECKMATING THE LAW 

NOW the police are playing chess. 
Last year’s effort by Deputy Com- 
mander Eliezer Bichler and Chief 
Superintendent Asher Shamir to 
form a team has hod results and the 
police team is competing in the 
workplaces' league. In their last 
game they even beat the Histadmt’s 
Tel Aviv Hapoel team 4:0. 

The first-ever police chess cham- 
pionships are now being held at the 
Bicourei Itim club in Tel Aviv with 
28 players. 

CHANGE IN OLYMPICS CLAUSE 
THE INTERNATIONAL Chess 
Congress meeting in Dubai while the 


Olympics were being held there, has 
decided that in future, any country 
hosting the Olympics will be re- 
quired to invite all members of the 
international chess federation, Fide. 
This abolishes the discriminatory 
clause which excluded Israel. The 
Americans had previously 
threatened to withdraw from the 
federation if the clause were not 
changed. 

A number of Israelis have been 
elected to Fide committees. Yisrael 
Gelper was appointed member of 
the committee for developing coun- 
tries; Yisrael Shalev was appointd to 
the schools and youth committee; 
Zelig Chaskov is on the judging 
committee; Mordechai Soreq is on 


the computer committee; Avshalom 
Yosha is on the publications commit- 
tee and Yohanan Afek is on the 
women's committee. 

Despite these successes, there was 
disappointment over the election 
for a second term, of F. Campo- 
manes as Fide’s president. It was 
Campomanes who had worked for 
the last four years to prevent the 
tournament being moved from 
Dubai. 

H ANSEN - KRA1DM AN 
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JERUSALEM INTERNATIONAL CHESS TOURNAMENT SCORETABLE 


rating 123 45 6 7 8 

1GM Hansen Kurt Den. 2530 ■ 11 10 \ Vi Vi 

2IM Rechlis Gad hi. 2430 0 ■ V4 0 'A 0 0 1 

30M Grucnfcld Y Isl. 2550 0 Vi ■ Vt 0 1 0 V4 

40M Benjamin Jo USA 2540 0 1 Vi ■ l /i W 0 0 

5GM Gurevich D USA 2505 i Vi l Vi U Vi Vi \ 

6lMBirnhoimN 1st. 2445 0 1 0 Vi W ■ I Vi 

7GM Agdcstcin S Nor. 2545 Vi \ 1 1 W 0 ■ 1 

8FM Vcingcr I 1st. 2415 14 0 14 I 0 Vi 0 ■ 

9GM Murey Yakov Isl. 2490 1 1 1 Vi 0 Vi 0 0 

10GM Sosonko G Nld. 2530 0 1 Vi W Vt W W Vi 

11GM Korchnoi V Swz. 2650 }A I 0 l tfc 0 V5 l 

12QM Kraidman Y Isl. 2440 0 0 0 0 0 Vi 0 Vi 


9 10 11 12 PtsPlace 
0 1 Vi 1 7.5 lit 

0 0 0 1 3 

0 16 I 1 5 

*6 VS 0 1 4.5 

1 Vi Vi 1 8 Ml 

Vi W 1 Vi fi 

1 Vi Vi 1 8 L-Il 

J Vi 0 Vi 4.5 | 

■ Vi 1 Vi 6 

W ■ Vi Vi 5.5 

0 Vi ■ 1 6 

Vi Vi 0 ■ 2 
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JERUSALEM SERVICES TEL AV/V CAR REHTALS 


JEWELRY 



A wide choice of chains, rings, bracelets, earrings 
and pendants direct from the factory showroom. 

•We honour 3 equal monthly payments linked to. 
US. Doll ar on al ) purchases of 76 shekels or more, 
to Israeli cardholders. 


the largest manufacturers of flo|d 
jewelry Sri the middle and far East. 

^arhsii ddrusalem; 4/6 Yad Harutzim St, Tafjiio 
''ehVSuridaY—thursddyS a.m.-5.30p.m. 
dky^^a.^i2p.iiri. Buses: 6, 0,7,1V 



They give the best 
years of their life 


i if 


In training, avaryday activities, lar Irom noma, 
under strenuous end dangerous conditions. 
THE GUARDIANS OF ISRAEL. 

Show tnem that you stand Urmiy behind them 
by supporting . 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR WELFARE 
OF SOLDIERS IN ISRAEL 
The only civilian body providing the needs of our boys 

and girl! In u ^^ r g^ HKR WB cm h«P them i with 
EDUCATION end RECREATION. 

BY KINDLY DONATING TOi 


The Allocation for W a I f ■ riots o I d I « ri In i ra t! 
8 Ha’arbaa Street, TejAVlv 64739, ISRAEL 
Telephone! <03) 262291 

Herewith donation Ion IS S. . . . 


address 


p *^V 9! 





Single; I© 38.00 
Doubls: lw BS.00 
.’ Low pries (or long stay 

weekend Discount 

r O Breakfast & VAT Included 



►AViDEtE^pER ji> 1986 

.%v,Yv -i. 1 ■ . . *. . 


Reflexology & 
+ Swedish Mawafl® 
| by an expert . 
.. House calls . 


Call (03) 724506 
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Rent 

A CAR (9fiV 


Uooy 


& PKR WLLK < 
tmlimiiofl A 
niiloncjo 


Useful Information pda - 


be fouiid in • 

yif44 m 

This Week in Israel* 

This 

: the leading 

Yfeek 

i tourist magazine. : 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
— OFF SEASON PRICES 



Eurotour provide! free | 

transportation from your ' 

hotel to lit office A back. 

Possible to return car at the airport. 
ONLY NEW MODELS 


TEL AVlVi 134 Hayarkoh 51. 
Tel. (03) 226623,226160 
JERUSALEM! 36 Karen Hayaiod St. 
Tel. (03) 661748 
■ Talent 03*342661 
O.S.H.IL Alt. EUROTOUR 


TEL AV/V 


REAL ESTATE 


Albert* 


Albcrt&trcolsyour 
. 1 persona lad visor on 
all aspects or real 
estate and inveil* 
inent properties in Israel. 

If you arc Interested in investing In 
a hdnio, apartment or villa or if you 


S refer to invest in land, phone Albert 
orco:- 03-484370 or drop by 42 
SokoloV Street In Rumat Hasharon. 
He speaks your language - English, 












vis iTiNr •'’formation & Box Offiau £03) 261297 

VISITING H0UR5. Sun.— Thurj. 10 am— 2 pm. 5—9 pm i Sat. 11 am— 2 pm. 
7—10 pm. Friday oloied. 


THE MUSEUM WILL BE CLOSED SATURDAY EVENING, 20/12/86 


NEW EXHIBITIONS 

□AVID HOCKNEY: PHOT OCO L L AQ E S (Sea Helena Rubinstein Pavilion). 
SITINGS: Alice Aycock, Richard Fieliohnar, Mary Miss, George Trakas (Opening: 
Today, Friday, 19/1 2, at 2 pm. Sea Quasi Lecture). 

EXHIBITIONS 

OSKAR KOKOSCHKA, 1966*1980. A selection al prints and albums from the 
Museum Collection. 

TRENDS IN GEOMETRIC ASSTRACT ART. 

EDVARD MUNCH: OEATH, LOVE AND ANXIETY. 

GUEST LECTURE On English, Accompanied by Slides) 

ALICE AYCOCK will speak about her works, projectsand proposals from 1072 
to (Ho present. Today, Friday, 19/12, at 2.30 pm. 

MUSIC 

IN TWO, THREE AND FOUR FLUTES. U. Shoham, E. Talml, M. Epstein, 
M. Walntraub, flules; Y. Taimi, cembalo, Programme: Bach, Quanta, Kuniau, 
Bolsmortloi, Bozza, Jacob, Avnl. Tuesday, 23/12, at 8.30 pm. 

CINEMA 

SHOAH (Franca, 1974 - 1984, In colour, 9 l h hours, In Polish, Gorman, Yiddish, 
English, French, Hebrew, with Hebrew and English subtitles). 

Screening hours this week: 

Part I: Sun. -Thurs. 21-25/12, at l pm. 

Part II: Sun. - Thurs. 21-25/12, at 6.30 pm. 

HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION 6 Tarsat Se., Tel. 299750. 

Visiting Hours: Sun.- Thurs. 10am - 1 pm, 5 -7 pm. Sat. 11 am - 2 pm. Frl. Closed. 
NEW EXHIBITION 

David Hooknayr Photocollages (Opening on Sundey, 21/12, at 6 pm). Shown 
for the First lime In Israel are the recent photographic works al the British artist. 


ha 


TEL AW 


SERVICES 



FURNITURE 

AGENCY FOR PRESTIGIOUS AMINAH PRODUCTS 






THE LARGEST CENTER IN THE AREA 
FOR PRESTIGIOUS AMINAH MATTRESSES 
AT SPECIAL PRICES AND 
CONVENIENT PAYMENT TERMS 


OPERATION LOLITA 
SINGLE BED (OPENS TO DOUBLE) 
336 N.I.S. CASH 

R AY M ENTS A V A I LAB L E 

1 


The Largest Furniture Store in the Area 
2 Floors of Impressive Furniture Displays 

34 WEIZMAN ST., KFAR SABA 
TEL: (052) 457150 
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Travelling hopefully Mike Rogoff 


IT'S NOT JUST its heauly dial 
makes Ein Gedi unique. The deep 
ami dram alic canyons, sweet water- 
falls and gentle cataracts. imd un- 
usual flora ami fauna would put it 
on a map of recommended nature 
reserves anywhere. But by contrast 
with the baked and blistered hiowns 
and beiges of this most arid Wilder- 
ness of Judah, the lush, sub-tropical 
oasis is thrown into high relief. 

More than 3,000 years ago David 
hid here from the' wrath of King 
Saul, perhaps in (he caves of the 
canyon that today hears his name. 
But it was not until the latter days of 
the Judean kingdom four centuries 
later that the oasis was settled per- 
manently. Its unique characteristics 
were- recognized early. “My be- 
loved," sang the poet of the Song of 
Songs, “is to me a cluster of henna in 
the vineyards of Ein Gedi." 

Excavations of the small lei, the 
artificial mound where the ancient 
town once stood, revealed vessels, 
tools and ovens from the time of 
King Josiah, the lute sixth century 
BCE. Could this have been a work- 
shop for the processing of the balsam 
tree, whose pungent resin produced 
the perfume and balm so prized by 
the contemporary Mediterranean 
world? 

SUCH AN identification is rein- 
forced by the evidence of later cen- 
turies. when the balsam tree (afarsi- 
mon in the Talmud, but unrelated to 
the modern fruit) continued to en- 
gage the attention, and even arouse 
the passions, of both those who 
cultivated and those who coveted it. 

When Titus's legions marched on 
Ein Gedi during the Great Revolt 
(about 69 CE). the Jewish inhabi- 
tants tried to destroy the balsam 
groves to deny the Romans so valu- 
able a prize. They were too late, and 
Titus was tu display samples of the 
balsam as trophies as he paraded 
triumphantly tli rough the streets of 
Rome. 

However, the town - and its agri- 
culture - revived. Bar Koch bn, the 
commander of the Second Revolt in 
the next century, wrote to his sub- 
ordinates at Ein Gedi to send bran- 
ches and citrons [lulavim and etro- 
giin) for the Succot festival. 

Tile fourth-century bishop Euse- 
bius praised the excellence of Ein 
Gedvs dates and rare spices. And in 
the long inscription on the mosaic 
floor of the late Byzantine synago- 
gue found on the site (at present 
removed), a curse was laid on “who- 
ever reveals the secret of the town," 
a phrase thought by some scholars to 
refer to the renewed balsam indus- 
try. 

NAHAL DAVID, the more familiar 
of Ein Gedi’s two nature reserves, is 
magnificent, its waterfalls, pools and 
riot of greenery the perfect antidote 
to the not desert sun. But venture 
out a bit and, 500 metres south of the 
Nahal David parking lot, a narrow 
asphalt road breaks away from -the 
Dead Sea. The sign reads Nahal 
Arugot. 

The road skirts Kibbutz Ein 
Gedi’s date-palm orchards, which 
have been cultivated by the settlers 
for some 30 years on a scale un- 
drenmed of by their forebears. A 
kilometre along is the tel, sections of 
its excavated walls clawing out of the 
rubble like earthquake survivors. 

A Hebrew sign sends you, on a 
path to the right, to a modest memo- 
rial. "Passerby, Attention!" it com- 
mands. 

During Pessah 1942, a group of 
young people from the Hashomer 
Hatzair youth movement trekking to 
Masada made camp at Ein Gedi. 
Alone In the unsettled wilderness, 
the hikers were armed. While they 
were 1 dnneing a hora around the 
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campfire, a hand-grenade shook free 
and exploded. Eight were killed. 

The road bears to the left and 
reaches the rough parking-area at 
the mouth of the canyon. To the 
discerning eye, the cliff-sides to the 
right of the canyon provide abun- 
dant evidence or ancient water- and 
cultivation-projects - terracing, 
water-mills, cisterns- harnessing the 
nearby springs above Nahal David. 

ENTER Nahal Arugot and you 
leave civilization behind. As the can- 
yon narrows, the cliffs soar almost 
sheer to a height of about 450 
metres. Huge boulders and slabs of 
rock seem arrested in mid- 
cataclysm. The effect is so wild, so 
powerful, and so primeval, that a 
pterodactyl gliding over the cliff- 
tops would seem more in place than 
the kingfishers and grackles that flit 
among the trees below. 

The majesty of the cliffs is coun- 
terpointed by the tranquil beauty of 
the stream-bed. From far into the 
hills, the Arugot stream plays its 
busy way towards the Dead Sea. The 
belt of greenery it has produced 
combines reeds and sub-tropical 
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vegetation with hardy desert plants 
and the ever-present acacia tree. 

Inhabiting the bigger trees is the 
hyrax, n small, snub-nosed, tarry 
animal, said - incredibly - to be 
related to the elephant and thc riu- 
noceros. ... 

Herds of ibex, the famous wild 
goat of Ein Gedi, arc often to bt 
seen sure-footedly negotiating n 
steep cliffs, or coming down to tne 
stream to feed and drink. Tneir 
status as a protected species pas £ 
lulled their natural caution that tne 
careful photographer can get wuni 
easy shooting range before spooK- 

'H^hough extremely rare, leopards, 
long thought extinct in the are . 
have been rediscovered, but pose no 
danger to the visitor. , 

Some three-quarters of an hour 
walk upstream brings you to * n in- 
tersection of trails, where a turn 
the left soon descends to the stren 
bed and the Hidden Waterfall. 

Long before this point, howeve, 
the trail dips several times to 
stream, where it bubbles ovef t 
blanched limestone, creating irres 
istible, serene rest-stops. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1986 


("Rachel Hirach) 


XV and radio Greer Fay Cashman 
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CrJbie in 'Nobody's Property' (lop). Whisking off convicts <n Pnaktitl. 




, . i ... _ « p,|i|f of Origin ’ producer Tow Binla. with programme host and editor 

^ * ^ 


to- • 


FRIDAY TUESDAY 


10.15 - 1TV, feature film Four 
Friends, American produc- 
tion of the 20-year span in the 
lives of four people who 
graduated together from high 
school In the 1 960s. 

SATURDAY 


11.00 a.m. - Radio Network 
One, tragi-comedy Not Bored 
with the Furniture Yet? a 
criticism of the extent to which 
a totalitarian regime can con- 
trol the individual even to the 
extent of dictating the furni- 
ture and wall paintings which 
are part of his private environ- 
ment. 

1.05 - Radio Network Two Po- 
land and Galicia .without 
Jews - the personal odyssey 
of Israel Radio's Itzhak Feller 
Who travelled to Poland and 
Galicia to trace the route of his 
family who tried to flee the 
Nazis and met their deaths in 
Birkenau. 

5.00 - Arabic TV, A Tale of 
Bones, suspense thriller con- 
cerning the murder of a Rus- 
sian scientist and the dis- 
appearance from a museum of 
an exhibit dating from pre- 
historic times. 

10.30 - 1TV, Honeymoon, A 

BBC drama starring Emma 
Piper and Cive Wood. _ 

SUNDAY ~~ 

6.30 - Arabic TV, With the 
Stars, featuring Rod Stewart. 
11.15 - ITV, Nobody's Prop- 
erty, a British drama. 


6.32 - Arabic TV, End of 
Empire, the final episode of 
this documentary series. 

WEDNESDAY 

7.00 - Arabic TV, Health 
Magazine, causes of and 

solutions for infertility. 

1 0.05 - ITV, Breakout, feature 

•Midnight - Army Radio, spe- 
cial programme in honour ot 
the 50th anniversary of the 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
including interviews with 
veteran members hosted by 
Hanoch Ron. 










O 



THE FIRST linie, the panel was 
made up of musicians and musico- 
logists. Then came feminists fol- 
lowed by stage and film actors. Com- 
ing up are medical men, and proo- 
"a.. !.«.» in linf* are lawvers. Each 


MONDAY 

.02 - ITV, Allegro, a fun 
pproach to the classics. 
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THURSDAY 

4.05 - Radio Network One, 
Unknown Country, ^ at r 
ing Kibbutz Nir David which 50 
years ago was the first o 
tower and stockade settle- 
merits In the Belt She'an val- 
ley. 

9 30 - ITV, Living at Risk - 

docudrama about the warring 

factions in Nicaragua. 

11 15 - ITV, Gallery hostess 
Car m it Guy Interviews piano 
prodigy Ran Zemach who won 
the prestigious piano contest 
in Japan; chats with Yossi Ylz- 
raeli who is winding up h» 
term as director of Jeru- 
salem's Khan Theatre and 
raises the subject of building 

an opera house. 

a nd next Friday 

10.15 - ITV,' Heaven _uan 
Walt a must for Warren Beat- 
w' fans A romantic fantasy 
film m which Beatty stars as 
well as produced, directed and 

co-scripted. 


ably next in line arc lawyers. Each ‘ 
croup of panellists makes its own « 
contribution to Point of Origin, a ’ 
monthly talk show on Israel Televi- ! 
sion’s Arabic-language service. | 

Panel members are made up or 
Israeli Arabs and Jews. Some 
thought has been given to including 
Arabs from the administered terri- 
tories, but this would contradict one 
of the fundamental elements of the 
programme - illustrating the com- 
mon points of identity between Jews 
and Arabs without ignoring then 1 

differences. , 

Conceived last year when the 
Education Ministry was placing so 
much emphasis on coexistence* 
Point of Origin in part aims at bring- 
ing negative bias to the surface to 
show that it exists even among pro- 
fessed liberal thinkers; and on the 
other hand it sets out to destroy 
stereotypes. "This is a programme 
that’s breaking barriers says pro- 
ducer Tova Biala, who together with 
programme host and editor Zouheir 
Bnhloul is eager to show the public 
Arab academics and inteljectuals. 
“Most people don t realize just how 

many there are" says Bialn. 

Planning of the programmes is a 
team effort in which Bahloul and 
Biala are joined by research coordi- 
nator Shira Harpaz, who Bialn says 
“is a creature of the television era. 


■h&Wfc l 

Common 

cause 

She just has to see a news item or a 
small feature and she can instantly 
visualize wliat to do with it on 
screen." Harpaz tracks down all the 
panellists, assembles their biog- 
raphical data and background mate- 
rial on the subject which is the com- 
mon denominator of any given prog- 
ramme. She and Biala may prepare 
the equivalent of 3 n M.A. thesis tor 
Bahloul lo study prior to the prog- 
ramme. 

Blessed with n remarkably reten- 
tive memory, Bahloul skims through 
all the written material, and accord- 
ing to Biala. knows exactly which 
points to pull out of it for the prog- 
ramme- 

CONDUCTED bilingually, the 
programme enables P a J‘ t ' cl P nn,s n !° 

: express themselves in the language 

- they know best, although occa- 
! sionally one of the Arab panelists 

- will unconsciously lapse into Heh- 
i rew. All the Arabs on the program- 
! „ fluent in Hebrew, but the 
; jews are not always fluent in Arabic. 

. For them, there is simultaneous 
V translation provided by Amil Haznl. 

Each of them wears an earpiece so 
a that they can follow the conversation 
d and break in spontaneously if they 
i- feel so inclined. Bahloul himself is 


feel so incnncu. — , 

totally at ease in cither language ,.nd 
switches automatically as he turn. 


from one panellist to another. 

The yel-to-be screened program- 
me on physicians, though tinged 
with provocation, doesn’t quite suc- 
ceed in getting its underlying mes- 
snge across which is that medical 
practitioners must cross barriers of 
colour, creed and politics to battle 

their common enemy- Aids. 

A technical hitch during the re- 
cording session of the programme 
killed an hour of allotted recording 
time. As a result, the discussion 
barelv scratched the surface of the 

questions which Harpaz had so care- 
fully prepared. 

However, the unforeseen prob- 
lem did not entirely rob the show of 
its interest. The programme dealt 

with the question of whether Jews 
have more to contribute lo medicine 
than Arabs and with the emotional 
impartiality of the physician. Can he 
be truly professional and treat the 
sick to the best of his ability; without 
Inking into account the animosities 
which exist between his people and 
those of his patient? And of course , 
the very sensitive issue: How do 
Jews feel about being treated by an 
Arab doctor? 

The other important question in 
medical circles in Israel today con- 
cerns transplants - and oil this issue. 

1 religious attii udes, presented on the 
: programme by Sheikh Mohamed 

Khubeishi and Rabbi Dr. Yaacov 

\ Steinberg, are very import uni. 

f A point that comes across in the 
\ discussion is that prejudice is some- 
s (Continued on page L) 
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Just the thing for the 
discriminating 
customer 


TV and radio Greer FayCashman 


After a few thousand years as nomadic shepherds, those 
Saudis are now finally getting the hang of international 
business. Shopping for a base for their European cargo 
operations, Saudi airline officials carefully studied all the 
options and felt they had found the perfect site in 
Cologne. 

The German airport had all the facilities and conditions, 
the Saudis noted with satisfaction: it's central, the 
weather's good, the bathrooms clean, traffic moderate, 
air links satisfactory, the cafeteria not bad but don’t order 
the fish. They were ready to sign on the dotted line, but 
there was just one more thing. The Saudis were happy 
with the site, but not with the sight: two large passenger 
terminals in the shape of giant Stars of David would have 
to be destroyed, of course, as the German officials must 
surely understand that Arab pilots could not be expected 
to safely land a plane with the symbol of That Zionist 
Entity glaring up at them from the ground. The Germans 
gave them a funny look, and in a flash of 
conscientiousness suggested that perhaps the Saudis 
should take their petrodollars and petulant demands 
elsewhere. 

Big business in the Middle East might be a mystery to 
some, but to readers of THE JERUSALEM POST 
INTERNATIONAL EDITION it s ail very clear, week after 
week. Make sure your friends and relatives overseas are 
getting the full report, from stars to crescents to crosses 
— order a gift subscription today. 




TUB JKHUNAl.Ftf 

POST 

IMU'FIHATIONAI. IDItlON 


P.O.B. 01 , JERUSALEM 91000 

Subscriptions can be handed in at 
He'atld, 38 RehovYafo, Jerusalem 
Jerusalem Post, 9 Rehov Cartebach, Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem Post, 16 Rehov Nordau, Haifa 

Please send The Jerusalem Post International Edition to: 

NAME 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY * STATE/ZIP 

COUNTRY 

My cheque for (aee rates below) Is enclosed. 

please send a gift card to the recipient in my name. 

NAME : 

ADDRESS - 




AIRMAIL 6 Months 1 Year 
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U.SA.U.K., Europe US$25* .US$44.95* 

Other countries US$30* 'US$54.95* 

; r - Payment may be made in Israeli shekels - add 
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Religious attitudes are presented by the rabbi and the khadi (top) - Rabbi Dr. Ya 
Khubeishi. A programme which is conducted bilingually (above). 


(Continued from page I) 
times more prevalent in educated 
circles than in the lower classes of 
society. Whereas many Jewish 
labourers have no objection what- 
soever lo an Arab doctor, several 
Jewish doctors disapproved of the 
appointment of Dr. Fuad Azam to a 
Tel Aviv hospital. Reluctantly 
admitting this, his colleague Dr. 
Yossi Lessing believes that the doc- 


tors opposed to Azam would take a 
different stance today, after coming 
into contact with him and observing 
his professionalism. 

As for the doctor/patient rela- 
tionship, Hadassah Hospital’s Pro- 
fessor Shmuel Nissan makes the 
point that in the course of his career 
he has treated numerous prisoners- 
of-war and PLO terrorists. He has 
never permitted his emotional fcel- 


’acov Steinberg and Sheikh Mohani ed 

(M. Kahana, Media) 

ings towards them to interfere with 
his obligations as □ physician. He 
also cites n similar example of de- 
dication on the part of an Aran 

doctor. , . . . 

The sense of mutual respect be- 
tween Arab and Jewish doctors com- 
municates itself in a very na | ura J' / 

and demonstrates that coexistence 
possible when the' focus ison ww 
unites, rather than on what divides. a 


Double trouble 
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Emma Piper and Clive Wooel in ‘Honeymoon. * 

TIM, A SOLICITOR and Sally, a radio producer, 
have been living together for five years. When Sally 
discovers that she is pregnant, both adopt a very 
matter-of-fact attitude about getting married. The 
decision is not an emotional one. Tt is not made in 
haste or desperation, nor is it tinged with romance. 
It’s just considered the right thing to do. On their 
honeymoon they discover a host of truths about 
themselves and each other which they had pre- 
viously Chosen to ignore. Honeymoon, ITV, Satur- 
day, TQ.3Q. 
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MAINTAINING HIS INDEPENDENCE with 
dignity is what counts for Michael, the odd-jobman 
who many years ago left his home in Nnrt 
Ireland to wander around Britain. One of ms m 
frequent stops is in Cheshire at the home of a lo y 
Austrian Jew, Miss Segal, who teaches ba Ue 
the daughters of the middle-class gentry. At t 
time, Michael asks Miss Segal if she would m 
room available for his granddaughter Lathy 
coming from Belfast to visit him. Later it tran P 
that Cathy is actually running away fr °m ■ 
This leads all three characters to a new P . . 
of their connection to one another. No J. 
Property, ITV, Sunday, 11.15 starring.^ 
Blakely, Lise-Ann McLaughlin and Anne 

HOLLYWOOD OFTEN conies up with unbj h jj 
able stunts. In the 1975 production ’ ter 

idea is to foil prison guards by painting a n F 
with official government insignia andflyi g ^ 

prison exercise yard to whisk off on v 
convicts. The background to the story ‘ Robert 
Wagner, the prison inmate played oy i' j 
Duvall, is framed by his grandfather (John Gust™ 
and sentenced to a 28-year stretch in t 

prison. Jay’s wife Ann (Jill Ireland) see ^ 

of Nick Colton and his partner Hawk U- . 
Bronson and Randy. Quaid) m organ ‘ JL n& iy 
escape. The plans go awry when Ann VVednes- 
corifides in Jay’s grandfather. Breakout, 

day, ITV, 10.05. _ 
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Two-ln-one 


across 

1 Where In find die officer 
classes! IK, 7) . 

!} Kept purl of one’s earnings if) 
IQWnuden skyscraper's nothing 
new in California! (7) 

HCel out of the country, 
another criminal (9) 

12 Hunter follows this safari 
chief with inadequate, tullow- 

intt 15) , 

Ullcienniiie to break up (7) 

15 Sudden attacks on investors 
making witty reinaiUs (7) 

17 Uirds put in sack in a state of 
confusion (7) 

19 Ham’s the wrung pet for a 
child 17) 

21 Hun under heavy vehicles (5) 

23 Plans to .study lopping archi- 
tectural works (9) 

'iSPnwm irom “ Emperor Gal- 
ha” in writ ten to help solve 
problems 17) 

76 One king seems mad, dirtier 
too (7) 

2* Tradesmen potter about, sell- 
ing must things (10, 5) 


Quickie 

ACROSS 
I A crime. (8,2,5) 

9 Periods ol time (7) 

10 Magazine piece , etc. (7) 

It Giving ear lull) 

12 Causes pain (5) 

IS Teaching (7) 

15 Oriental boats i7) 

17 Played falsely (7) 

19 Large crowds (7) 

21 One acting lor .mother (5) 
25E.g., begins a journey (6,3) 
‘25Suppo.se (7) 

29 Chatter idly (7) 

27 A Shakespeare play (5,10) 

DOWN 

1 Arthur’s seat ( 7) 

2 Part of a monk’s day (5) 

5 Fanatic (B) 

4 Furious rage (7) 

5 Fruit (7) 

6 Seize (5) 

7 Not sure (9) 

s Locks of hair (7) 

14 Not graceful (f) 

18 US writer. (4,5) 

17 Old wheeled vehicle (7) 
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IF YOU would like to see a bunch of 
wildlife biologists and zoologists get 
into a real argument, one where 
tempers flare and tables get banged, 
there is one subject you can express 
an opinion about that will be sure lo 
set them off. Just start talking about | 
the status of introduced species that, 
have managed to settle in an area not 
native to them, and say that you 
either do or do not think that these 
animals, birds or plants eventually 
can be considered a part of the 


! It’s will. need:. Ik’bh during 
working hours (7) , , 

2 Behold! Something containing 

drink Hint's bluey-gree» (j) 

3 They hold mi to suckers with 

lln-m (9) 

4 Break under torture! (7) 

5 Just n few years ago. they 
were the find family m U.S. to 
provide transport (7) 

0 Cover up, so, the swimming 

7 Stale hinds his research and 
planning programme (9) 

X Stands out, endless rudeness 

(7) 

14 Hearing the filial piece before 
retirement (7,2) . 

16 In a way, highlights their sup- 
porters (4-5) 

17 But men do make at 

this girl with glasses! (7) 

IK Unusual medical talk (H 
t!> ,\ dropper ot names, like u H>* 
pun or I Iaight7) 

20 Book noii-coiiilialant (7) 

22 Hasn’t swallowed 17 downs 
line like this! (5) 

21 Great beast heads away from 
Bom hiding its nether organs 


18 See (7) 

19 lie catches animals (7) 

20 Furniture (7) 

22 Attempts (5) 

24 The eye nerve (5) 
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Solutions to the crosswords appear in 

Sunday’s Jerusalem Post. 
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can be considered a part of the 
normal flora or fauna of their adop- 
tive home. 1 can guarantee you that 
you will find half of them agreeing 
with you and half disagreeing, no 

matter which position you chose. 

There are many ways in which 
species get introduced into areas 
away from their native homes. 
Sometimes it is by accident, but in 
most cases it is by the activities of 
man, whether accidental or in- 
tended. , . 

Certainly introductions have 
occurred for millions of years, but in 
recent centuries, with more human 
travel, it has happened more fre- 

^The^roe deer and the fallow deer 
were introduced into Europe by the 
Crusaders, who also took home 
domestic cats. Marco Polo brought 
the Queen of England goldfish all 
the way from China, so they say. The 
starling and the European sparrow 
were unknown in North America 
until they were introduced deliber- 
ately. if somewhat whimsically, in 
the last two centuries. Now they 
number in the millions, and it is 
pretty sure that the sparrows that 
have taken up residence at a base of 
the U.S. Air Force’s Distant Early 
Warning Line in the far north got 
there because they had made their 
nest in a large packing ento juid 
were flown there, quite umnten- 
tionally, nestlings and all. 

About a century ago a missionary 
who had been in China introduced ■ 
water hyacinths to the lake behind 
her house in Florida, and today the 
- State of Florida spends in excess of 
$30 million to dredge them out to 
keep the waterways clear. 

Here in Israel we have many intro- 
ductions. The most noticeable are 
the water buffalo of the Hula that 
were brought in by the Turks J 
century agd. the little, hve-beanng 
gambusla fishes, now present in 
most of the bodies of sweet water m 
Israel, which were introduced by the 
British, and the nutria, a water- 
loving mammal inhabiting our fish 
ponds, which was brought here to 

^So^hereinSies the question: will 

fauna of the scene? Or are they 
always to be kept in ^ separate 
category? Is success the criterion for 
acceptance? Or is It tenure and if so 

h°A s°? 8 said, you can always find ] 
someone in this field who fiappdv 
will rive you an argument on alt 
these points. But the one argumen 
that always brings a laugh, at least 
here in Israel, is that the prickly pear 
cactus, called in Hebrew the sabra t 
from which our native-born children 
derive their collective name, was 
introduced by the Arabs wl ?° 
brought it from Spain in about the 
12 th century. 


This Week in IsraeMh 

03 7532222 TEL AVIV MUSEUMS 

The Beth Hatefutsoth 

Nahum Goicimiinn Museum of the Jewish Oiasporn 


Visiting Hours: Sun.. Mon.. Tuei., Thure: 10 am - 6 pmWedMOam-7pm. 
Frldav D and Saturday closed. Visits to the Photo-Archives - by appointment only. 
Guided tours must be pre-arranged (9 am ■ 1 pm>. 


dcdiui&mfmt EXHIBIT AND CHRONOSPHERE — THE MAIN 
ASPECTS^ OF JEWISH LIFE IN THE DIASPORA PRESENTED 
THROUGH THE MOST ADVANCED GRAPHIC AND AUDIO- 
VISUAL TECHNIQUES. 

1 J N * TH™ OOTSTEPS OF COLUMBUS - JEWS IN AMERICA 
3. Jal“d^ JEWS - 

The film Is in English with Habraw subtitles. 

Ztton?eT^S “'for^ember, of Friends Association MS 3. 

ssrr is?iB ssa jK- — 

M.K., Dr. Dina Porat. Moderator: Mr. Nahum Barnea. 

Wednesday, December 24, at 7 pm. 


For sale at Bath Hatafutsoth's new shop: 

Special Gifts. Modern Judaica. Museum^ publications 
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86.274,672,604. 


THE VOLUNTARY # , | 

TOURIST SERVICE | 

will provide you with 

the Information you 

need to know. They II 

sit In the lobblM of || 

major hotels from — - 

T^ialr central office Is located at the 
Jalfa Gate. Tel. (02) 268140 (9.30 am— 
12.30 pm.). 


OLD JAFFA 


MsitTjhT 

Weizmann House Rehovot 

I, open Sunday to TJ^iday from 
in am to 3.30 pm. Cloaed on F rl. 
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"The Israel Experience" See 


THE JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE 












The art scene 


GHOSTS IN 
THE GUPBOARO 


FOLLOWING a lively exhibit of 
graphite drawings in Jerusalem last 
month, Alexander Okun (b. 1949, 
emigrated to Israerfrom Russia, 
1979) shows his special artistic ta- 
lents in a series of imaginatively 
conceived eccentric paintings includ- 
ing two enormous “altarpicces." 
Constructed in pure symmetrical de- 


sign from three interlocking main 
vertical panels, lower predelTas and 
an upper frieze of smaller rectangu- 


lar frames, the cupboard “altars” are 
bordered by metallic stained 
wooden slats, spiral and fluted col- 
umns and decorative balustrades. 
Withjn the flat wooden and alumi- 
num foil coated fields, Okun has 


painted mythological and anthropo- 
morphic figures, carefree musicians 
and the female muse. Supporting the 
larger figures are relief symbols of 
fruit ana animal heads, dimensional 
objects set into theatrical niches and 
graphically printed Hebrew texts. 

Okun is at the same time a poet 
and a visual alchemist, an artist 
whose strange admixtures are as 
much experiment as they are song. 
Mock-heroic and humdrum, enthu- 
siastic and laconic, superficial and 
supernatural, Okun’s pictorial com- 
binations have an immediate effect 
on the viewer, a grasping of one's 
interest. 

Besides possessing a flair for in- 
vention , syncopation of iconography 
and a secretive sense of Jewish his- 
torical perspective, Okun draws 
beautifully in a light classical manner 
and paints with a flair for the spirited 
brush gesture and veiled hue. One 
cannot dismiss Okun's paintings as 
being eclectic or “Hellenistic” (in the 
baroque fashion). His art belongs to 
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Okun; "Altarpiece, " mixed media (Horace Richter Gallery, Jaffa). 




no contemporary stream nor con- 
vention and groups do not gather 
’round his peculiar style steeped in 
Russian icon painting. Western art 
from Cimabue to Rauschenberg and 
a "Jewish” illustrative tradition in- 
cluding Pann, Baskin, Aaronson and 
Jack Levine. 

Okun’s smaller paintings are less 
grandiose in size and variation yet no 
less metaphorical in content and 
physical execution. Chicken heads 
set in water glasses are contoured by 
decorative wooden moulding bent to 
shape, as is the table top set with a 
simple lunch. And what, asks the 
spectator, docs a ski scene have to do 
with toys, milk and halla and electric 
trams, all rendered "comic book" 
style in an heraldically decorated 
gold frontice piece. 

Okun , I he painter , is also a ballad- 
cr, a fabulist, story-teller and sign 
writer. It is his obtuse positioning of 
vignettes that drives the spectatorto 
study and interpret the underlying 
(Continued on page P) 
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RESTAURANTS TEL AVIV SERVICES TEL AVIV TOURS 


’Rbf&u/iaiff' 9tr 

MACCAO 

THERE'S CHINESB 
AND THERE'S CHINESE 
BUT THE MOST CHINESE IN TOWN 
IS THE STYLISH MACCAO 

IN WHICH YOU FIND YOURSELF 
IN EXOTIC CHINA 
Businas* Lunches from 15 N.I.S. 
Delivery and Catering Available 

7 YERMIAHU ST., TEL AVIV 
03 • 5464273, 6484311 
FREE QUEST PARKINQ 





TEL AVIV 


JEWELRY 


Mimim 

PIONEER WOMEN '' v — ^ . 

Tourist Department 1 

Morning Tours I 

Cell for reservations: I 

Tel Aviv: Histadrut Headquarters i 
93, Ariosoroff Street 9 

Tel. {031 210791, 431 B41 | 

Jerusalem. 1 7, Strauss St. • 
Tel. (021 244878 8 

Haifa: Tel. (04) 641781 ext. 241 | 

Sea the Inspiring work of I 
a** j Pionaer Women in • 

AIM; Social Service Institutions 
L 9 J throughout Israel-// 


NATURE RESERVES 
AUTHORITY! 

TAKE NOTHING WITH YOU 
BUT IMPRESSIONS. LEAVE 
NOTHING BEHIND YOU — 
BUT FOOTPRINTS! 


WITH THE EXPERTS TO 

Egypt I Far East* 


DAILY BUS FROM 
TEL AVIV/JERUSALEM/ 
TABA TO CAIRO 


OneWay $ 1 

Round Trip $ 1 

4 days from $13 (No need to 
change foreign currency at border) 

7 days Cairo, Luxor, Aswan $ 299 
Nila cruise Luxor - Aswan^^^ 


S HEB* TOW S 23B/B 


Special Price for Air Jr 
Tickets To: 

BOMBAY** £ 
BANGKOK W 
TOKYO | 

* From Athens or Cairo I 

* Visa to India guaranteed 
minimum B passengers. • 


&Gr©eoe 

jjrwnjTru. pR0M m 

No need to pay travel tax 
Visa to Egypt not necessary 


141 tbn Qvirol St. (next to Egyptian Embassy), 
Tal Aviv, Tel. (03) 4S71B4, B46307B 
Jeruaalam Branehi 20 Shlomzlon, Hamalka St., 
Tel. (02) 246897, 244621 
V TlXi IL MAZAD 371304 


mazoDii 

tour/ 


[iji 

[•Si liliTCl 


-TUKECC 



Seliex 

MiVatm, 


'Exclusive hall for 


I DESIGNING . 

■ V ' AND' .. 

MANUFACTURE 
OF HAND-MADE JEWELLERY. 
QUARTZ WATCHES, QtFTS, 

- DIAMOND SETTINGS 
MOSTLY 18 CARATGOLD 
' AND DIAMONDS. . 

71 AllenhV Bt. ffl/Avly . : 
tail. (03) 298?13j; 298634 - 


HAIFA 


RESTAURANTS 



TEL AVLV 

CAR RENTALS 


New models. Radio, Airport or 
: . 'hotel delivery 
• On each rental. - Qat a free book 

the rogue'4 Guide tq Israel 
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TAL LIMOUSINE SERVICE 

TRANSPORTATION WITH THE PERSONAL TOUCH 

Tal Limousine Service Is honored to offer a new personal service for pa«en9* r 
transportation from home or hotel to the airport and back. 

A LARGE FLEET OF LUXURIOUS LIMOUSINES t 

Our. office has much experience as a transportation Organization. We nave woby 
a large fleet of llmouslnaswlth roomy seating for 10 passengersand luggeB® 
and a plush minibus with seating for 20 passengers. 

PERSONAL SERVICE FROM HOME TO THE AIRPORT ^ 

Each limousine Is driven by a courteous, uniformed ohauffeur who win ewn 
customer for the length of the trip: beginning with oerrylng the luggage anD enu 
with wishes for a good trip at yogr arrival to tha airport. 

TO AND FROM EVERY LOCATION IN THE COUNTRY t . 
Continuous. experience, a growing number of limousines, a sophtatlceteaotw 
municatlon system and much goodwill enable us to provide transportatlonssrv w? 
from every location to every location 24 hours a day. 

DIFFERENT TRANSPORTATION PROGRAMS . Tl . 

Transportation from tha customer's home to the airport and back, irom 
Aviv to the Ntjrth and back, and more. These are Just a few from a variety u> 
transportation programs that bto available. , 

You oan choose from' every possible destination - well taka you therei 

t NEW DEAD SEA TRANSPORTATION PLAN ■ thB ' 

Tal Llmouplpe Service Is plgasqd to announce a new transportation servlos w . 
Deed Sea from Ben Gurlon Airport. In order to cower all flights, Tal hasar™ BJ™ 


•-■■p ynpiy, O pm ana i.i pm, / aaysB rui , tj. 

earlier, arrangements have been made with "Avia Hotel" (near the •irporw ■ 
accomodation? with a relaxing atmosphere In the lounge and provisions lor ue 
refeshhnent; 

FDR FURfrifeR DETAILS, INFORMATION AND RESERVATION? 

PLEASE CONTACT: 

V 1 TAL LIMOUSINE SERVICE __ ;■ 

' 23 haMatsotsrot/dizenqoff center 
v JEL AVIV 84332 

I : (L; FAX: 9 72-3-245194 


Friday, December i9, i?* 6 



fatter of taste Haim Shapiro 


, rhlnosc restaurant, 33 Kvlwv 
Td. 02-22WS. 

S’Koshcr. Closed fM»y. »p™ 
gSdmS.'IAIUmlllcunls.. 

1FFECTION is combined with cun- 
jjtiwtieii I take my children .»lk» 

"Joke Item Iwcausc I want i*> gi™ 

ihem a good time, ns well its to save 
3f the trouble of cooking tor 
SUonic.They like and » 
respect me and they appreci.tlc l lit 
^ure. Bui that is where the coop- 
eration ends- , . r 

Among the little ways they have of 
making my life miserable. Un exam- 
ple are to demand that I read aloud 
every item of the 97 dishes listed on a 
menu in a Chinese restaurant and 
then say Til have the steamed rice . 
Other methods are more in- 
sidious. They will, for example, 
cider about three times more food 
than they could possibly eat, and 
then, when it arrives, decide that it 
looks “funny” and refuse to touch it. 
But I have got used to their little 
ways and have a few tricks of my own 
up my sleeve. . 

Thus, as soon as we walked into 
this rather charming restuarnnt, 
where the domed ceiling of the ori- 
ginal old structure blends in well 
with a profusion of Chinese bric-a- 
brac, 1 asked how many wanted egg 
rolls and Immediately got three en- 
thusiastic takers. 

They thought the egg rolls were 
marvellous, although personally I 
thought they were a bit humdrum, 
with a filling that seemed to consist 
almost entirely of shredded cabbage . 
For the kids this was no probleni. 
They simply doused the things with 
spoonfuls of the sweet red goo that is 


All too 
familiar 



traditionally served alongside. It got 
a little embarrassing when tne 
youngest of my three companions 
insisted on licking the remains of the 
red goo off his plate, but not enough 


to make me accede to the sugges- 
tions of his older brother and sister 
that I thrash him severely. 

About this time, everyone de- 
cided that they were not sitting 


where they wanted nnd we had an 
elaborate seat-changing session, 
with each person taking not only 
their cutlery, plate and napkin, but 
also their as yet unused glasses. 

Perhaps it was this glass-changing 
that served to remind them that they 
might be able lo get a round of 
sweet, fizzy stuff, guaranteed to rot 
their teeth. “What can we have to 
drink?" they asked. I replied that as 
this was a Chinese restaurant, we 
would all drink unsweetened tea, 
with water for the abstemious. 

The tea was, in fact, marvellous. 
Served in a small teapot, with tiny 
cups, it was a wonderfully fragrant 
brew, absolutely reeking of some 
sort of flowers. 

MEANWHILE, we had soup. The 
elder two, in a fit of vegetarianism, 
chose the vegetable soup, a fairly 
innocuous broth with a rich supply of 
shredded vegetables. 

For the youngest I chose wonton, 
a favourite of his. He actually man- 
aged to eat one of the two floppy 
noodle dumplings, The other, which 
I tasted in the interest of science,, 
was well-seasoned, with a spicy meat 

filling. . . ... 

I tried the corn soup, and round it 
superb, with just a hint of hot pepper 
to give it a bit of character. 

Since it was lunchtime and the 
restaurant offers a special business- 
man's lunch at a very reasonable 
price, I decided to order the two 
main dishes available that day as part 
of the special - chicken with bean 
sprouts and beef with noodles. 

Here, 1 regained my faith in gener-- 
ous portions in Chinese restaurants, 
having had it shaken by places that 
put a minimum of food on a platter 


and then cover the rest of the plate 
with decorative, but inedible 
morsels. Here, each portion was a 
serious challenge. 

I am sorry to say that because the 
little devils refused even to taste 
these delicious dishes, it remained 
for me, the only member in good 
standing of the clean plate club, lo 
polish them off. 

The beef was exceptionally good, 
with thin slices of very lender meat in 
a pile of succulent Chinese noodles, 
all beautifully flavoured. The chick- 
en, though a bit bland, was no! bad, 
with tender, juicy chunks, on a- 
veritable bed of bean sprouts. 

All this I ate with hardly any rice, 
because my three companions fell 
upon the nee like survivors of the 
Great March. 

It was only after the last grain of 
rice had been polished off, the last 
noodle slurped up, that the eldest, 
and therefore the ringleader of the 
opposition, shot off what he thought 
was the last shell in the battle. Tm 
hungry,” he announced, “what can i 

eatT' J . . 

When I expressed my astonish- 
ment, he explained that what he had 
in mind wns dessert. Realizing my 
helplessness, I called the waitress 
who said that there was a choice of 
fruit salad or (tinned) lychees. 

“No ice cream, said the 

y °“$o flaming bananas,” said the 

eldest. , . 

Realizing they were beaten, they 
retired gracefully from the battle- 

^The bill for the five of us came to 
N1S 42. The regular price of the 
businessman's lunch is NIS 10 per 
person. ° 
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WRAP YOURSELF 
IN ISRAELI i 
WARMTH. LUSH ) 
ELEGANCE | 
INNOVATIVE V 
DESIGN. 

masterly 

expertise 

BACKED BV 
CENTURIES OF 

tradition, and 
PRICED BELOW 
EXPECTATIONS. 
ISRAELI FURS. 

.ASA TOURIST, 
YOUR ISRAELI 
FUR IS LOCALLY I 
TAX, FREE AND 
. EXEMPT FROM 
CUSTOMS IN THE 
U.S.ANDBEC 


SERVICES 


Te, %‘SU? 2 2 l J a 0 y « a i9. O 2 n 2^10^11 

Or contact your travel agent 


Galilee Tours 


Canadian Intercontinental 

IN THE ft L AVIV Af-il.A, INfvHE NO. 

U:l Aviv Hamat Aviv. Ha.-wn Hasluiiou. HHr/hyit IMuiuih 
Tel in:;; (r.*i hom 
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The art scene 


A MEMORIAL, show of strongly 
expressionist oil mid pastels by the 
late Raphael Mat nr (1949-1985) re- 
veals dial at the lime of his death he 
was a mature artist at the height uf 
his creative powers. Born in Haifa, 
Malar left Israel in 1971 to study in 
London, first at the City and Guilds 
Art School, and then at the Royal 
Academy of Art. From J978 until his 
death, lie lived in Paris, working for 
some years as an artist in residence at 
the Cit£ International Arts. During 
this period he held one-man exhibi- 
tions in France, Brussels and Hol- 
land, as well as showing his work in 
Israel, ( In 1981, at the Aria Gallery, 
Jerusalem.) 

Malar, throughout his brief 
career, drew only the human form, 
depicting it in expressive but graphic 
terms. Flis men and women are 
shown linked and exposed, so that 
basic, even heslinl passions are laid 
bare. In large canvasses, washed 
with a fiery colour- palette. Malar's 
figures executed during his years in 
Loudon take on the features and 
appendages of birds and animals. 
Sometimes they stand alone, to 
preen their bodies like turkey-cocks; 
elsewhere they join in sexual games 
or engage in physical combat. 


In contrast to this unihibited style. 
Matnr's Parisian period is typified by 
tight, introverted drawings in char- 
coal and pastels. Executed in sombre 


greys, browns and blacks, the occa- 
sional spots of colour and romantic 
detail (such as a bouquet of flowers) 
do little to alleviate the essentially 


Ghosts 

(Continual frontpage N) 

meanings of the works. Even if 
analysis ends at zero level compre- 
hension, enough satisfaction should 
have been gained by the pleasures of 
absorbing OkuiTs manifold pictorial 
idiosyncrasies. (Horace Richter Gal- 
lery, 14 Simtat Mazal Arieh, Old 
Jaffa.) 


Naked passions 



(Above and right ) pastel drawings by Raphael Afr/wr (Artists House. Haifa). 


tragic quality of his work. Suggesting 

the, deceitful, Janus-like nature of stripes laid' down across his body, 
man, Matar has give n the faces of his symbolically cancelling out his life, 
characters sly. slnnting eyes, ringed Other symbols, such as playing- 

with blue chalk, ana heads with cards and domino-musks, also 


crucified figure, with vicious black 


FROM FORMAL abstractions 
painted in the mid 70s, saturated 
with echoes of colour harmonies and 
linearizations of Nike] And Cotg- 
nard, Niro Savir (Moshav l^achish), 
in 1986 has arrived at monumental, 
wall-size murals whose abstract im- 
agery yields to a flavour of natural 
surroundings and a deliberate form 
of human involvement. "Man and 
Earth" are multi-panelled mixed 
media works that spring from geopo- 


double profiles, a theatrical pre- 
sentation that can be tracked back 
through the dramatic images of 
Polish-born painter Maryan, to 
Soutine and the Jewish School of 
Paris. 

Matar depicts bimself, the artist, 
palette in nand, as a lonely and 


litical conceptual panels on the same 
theme. Savir’s more recent pictures 
are obscure and secretive about their 
messages for they attempt to express 
sociological ideas taken from the 
previously created graphic "position 
papers," the latter based on pure 
intellectual decisions, the former on 
emotional and intuitive mannerisms. 
The results indicate that Savir tele- 
graphs her persuasions rather than 
delivering them directly, without 
being artistically self-conscious. 

Every panel in each of Savir's 
several tnptycbs contains contrast- 
ing painterly techniques, opposing 
chromatic scales and alternate tex- 
tures. This "mix and match”concept 
is pretentiously confusing, as is her 
inclusion of silhouetted or sculpted 
dimensional reliefs of gesticulating 
figures, suggestive of the tragic pro- 
letariat patriot bearing arms or good 
tidings. 

Savir’s "cool" panels include cas- 


Other symbols, such ns playing- 
cards and domino-musks, also 
appear in Matnr’s drawings, but 
these are superfluous motifs which 
detract from an otherwise powerful 
and impressive body of work. 

(Artists* House, Haifa). Till Decem- 
ber 24. □ 

ANGELA LEVINE 


c&ding turquoises, pastel blues and 
white of acrylic and high gloss Super- 
lac interspersed with "licking” 
strokes of metallic gold and bronze, 
while her "warm” panels, one edge 


always jagged and convulutcd like 
an unfinished jig-saw puzzle, arc 


sand-textured fields immersed in a 
full range of earth tones including 
pale greys, black and a rust red. 

Savir's entire package is some- 
what unconvincing, for the balance 
between non-objective design, sym- 
bolism and pure stylizing is too ob- 
vious, rehearsed and precon- 


dialogue with the spectator. (Herz- 
liya Museum, Yad Lebanim. Wolf- 
son Street, Herzliya.) Through Feb. 

USING the white dove as his main 
and only subject, Motl Shanl com- 
poses imaginary landscapes in which 
the favoured bird is transformed into 
a warrior, chess pieces and prisoner 
of the opposition. The entire range 



GALLERY! ft AVIV 


POSTERS • PICTURES 



FRAMES 


HANUKKASAME'AH 


Wo offer the largest International collection of art 
posters which win make the perfect gift for those you 
oaro for r for your home arid office. 

You'll feel the touch of colours and forms in the beautiful 
and tasteful works framed by our own professionals. 

You'll have the time and dedication needed to match the 
different frames and the advice of an architect and 
artist, which will make you feel just as you deserve. 

. SPECIAL GIFT ON PURCHASING A FRAMED POSTER 
' . OVER NIS 70, WITH THIS AD. . 

88 FRISCHMANNST., TEL AVIV, TEL. 224753. 
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of some two dozen canvasses are 
boringly repetitive with little change 
in proportion, colour scales, tex- 
tures, harmonies, hues and subject 
matter. The entire exhibit looks like 
an attempt to copy Bale at his best, 
an objective unrealized. (13V ! 2 Gal- 
lery, 13 Hndolfin, Jaffa.) Till Jan. 4. 

THE OPENING exhibit of Tel 
Aviv’s newest commercial gnllery 


includes paintings, drawings ana 
prints by Belin, Failcr, Yanai, Rosov, 
Muchnlk, Holt and Malka. (Shadma 
Gallery, 69 Ben Yehuda, Tel Aviv.) 

Shown for the first time in Israel, 
photocollagcs by the British painter 


David Hockney (Tel Aviv Museum, 
King Saul Boulevard. Tel Aviv.) 
Opens Dec. 21. 

Metal prints by the Norwegian 
artist Rolf Neach (1893-1975). 
(Sha’ar Zion Library, Bet Ariella, 
King Saul Boulevard, Tel Aviv.) Till 
Jan. 8. 




"Unto Dusk," objects by Let 
Rimon. (Maimad Katan, Proza 
Bookshop, Dizengoff Centre, Tel 
Aviv.) Till Jan. I. 

Sculptures by Sliuki Kafrl, (Kib- 
butz Art A Gallery, 25 DovHoz,Tel 
Aviv.) Opens Dec. 29. 

Watercolours by David Ben- 
Malka Kandolkar painted on anti- 
que sheet music. (Shai Danon Gal- 
lery, Rrug 42. Tel Aviv.) Till Dec. 
24. . ^ 

Self-portrait in photographs and 
video art by Iris Rachum. (Cne- 
louche Gallery, 14 Clielouche.Neve 
Zedek.) Till Jan. 1. 

Eighteen artists participate in 
"Home, Tree and Man." in Macs 
and white media. (Artists Pavilion, v 
Alhnrizi, Tel Aviv.) Till Jan. 6. At 
the same venue, paintings by George 
Sclileslnger. 

Paintings by David Hardin- (Tova 
Osman Gallery, 100 Ben Yehuda, 
Tel Aviv.) Till Jim. 7. ° 

gilgoldfinh 


Bookcases with 
dust-excluding glass doors 



50 models. 100 assembly possibilities 

Delivery throughout Israel. 


Intersystem Bookcases 

14U Re hoy Ben Yehuda. Tol Aviv, Tel. 03-24- 

Open from 9.30 a. in. to 12.30 p.m., and 
from 4.00 p.m. to 7.00 p.m. ClosocJ Tuesday afternoons 
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GALAPAGOS 
Kurt Vonnegut 

A blistering new satire where 
natural selection is a series of 
crazy accidents and improb- 
able characters who are 
woven Into the genetic fabric 
of the future. 

REG. NIS 9.50 
NOW NIS 8.00 


PAPERBACKS 

¥ 1 

T'lSSt. aw 


REFLECTIONS OF 

NAZISM 

Saul Frledlander 

Nazism ‘s hold on the contem- 
porary Imagination remains, 
and this controversial book 
puts forth a chilling reason 
why. 

REG. NIS 9.50 

NOW NIS 8.00 



THE THORN BIRDS 
Colleen McCullough 

A stormy panorama of pas- 
sion and grief, a uniquely 
moving love story that spans 
generations and continents, 
from Australia to the Vatican, 
from New Zealand to London. 
REG. NIS 12.80 
NOW NIS 10.90 


THE COOKBOOK NOOK 

l * ED,T,0NI 

irnoKiNQ f ; * .. 1 


NEW 7th EDITION! 
ISRAELI COOKING 
ON A BUDGET 
Sybil Zimmerman 

How lo cook with a 
minimum of ado and 
expense; 

contains hundreds of recipes 
with simple Instructions 
for making delicious, 
inexpensive meals. 

Reg. NIS 9.50 Now NIS 8.BS 

TASTE OF PASSOVER 
COOKBOOK 
Edited by 
Barbara Amouyal 

Illustrated by Stephanie Altnau 

This collecllon of kosher 
le’Pessah recipes takes you 
Into the kitchens of Israel 
and uncovers some of the 
most Imaginative and 
exciting Ideas for 
Passover cooking. 

Reg. NIS 9.20 Now NIS 8.30 

ENTERTAINING IN 
JERUSALEM 
By Jeanne Welsgal 

The kosher gourmet 
cookbook 

with recipes presented 
in easy-to-follow fashion 
that make haute cuisine 
seem simple. 

i Reg. NIS 20 Now NIS 18 


Limited stock available 


igglg 


V7 • 






A TASTE OF TRADITION 
Ruth Slrkls 


POPULAR FOOD FROM 
ISRAEL 
Ruth Slrkls 


Jewish holfday'cSklng. A wonderful gift for the 

a mnkhnokthat visitor to Israel . both 

encompasses the a guide to understand 1 " 9 

cultural and traditional Isr 0 ® 11 a 

heritage of the Jewish people. X" 

Reg. NIS 18.40 Now NIS 18.60 ^ ? M Now N1S e . B0 


AnalolvandAvltal 

SHCHARANSKY 

ThcJninuyflytte 


mm 




SHCHARANSKY 
The staff of 
The Jerusalem Poet 

The lira! lull account 
olAvitalShcharansky’s 
Indomllabfe twelve-year 
appeal to free her 
husband Anatoly 
NIS 39.00 




REDEMPTION SONS 
Louis Rapoport 

The moat detailed 
account ol 
Operation Moses— 
the rescue and airlift 
of Ethiopian Jewry. 
NIS 45.00 





'-v 

BError 


MYITSftldt 
OF THE 
FED SEA 


MYSTERIES OP THE 
RED SEA 

Profeeeor Lev Plehelson 
& David Pilose! 

Blazing colour photography 
together wllh fascinating and 
Insightful text o( the flora and 
fauna of Ihe Red Sea. 

Reg. NIS 38.90 Now NIS 35 


BETWEEN WASHINGTON 
& JERUSALEM 
WolfBIltzer 

The Inside story ol American- 
Israeli relations from one of 
the most Informed and 
authorltativo perspsctlvas on 
Capllo4 Hill. 

NIS 35.00 


THENI5W 

Dll’IDMMY: 

INTKiiNfM; 

ai :ba khan 


THE NEW OIPLOMAC Yl 
Abba Bbsn 

A monumental study of posl- 
World War II diplomacy, 
ottering a panoramlevlaw ol 
tha International scene by a 
statesman and scholar. . 
NIS 35 



rnUnniM, 


wMiittanml’ 

m UuM’ : 



THEAlTO ALEXANDRIA, 
JERUSALEM AND FREEDOM 
Ada Aharon! and Thea Waif 

AfruB story of ordinary people 
pariormlng extraordinary feats for 
fellow men, In Egyptduringthe 
tumultous 1939 b and '40s. 

NIS 12.50 


STREET PEOPLE 

byKelgaDudman 

The stories behind the names 
oflerael'emainslrBets. Learn 
more about Diiengotf. 
Nardau. Tchemlchowaky , 
and many more 
NtS 16.90 


Tn- RnnKQ Thn lerusalBin Post, P.O.B. 81 , Jorusalsm, 91000. 

Please send me the book(s) as indicated below . Offer valid until December 31 1986 


0 Galapagos □ Entertaining In Jerusalem 

<5 Reflecfionsof Nazism a Taste of Passover Cookbook 

0 Thorn Birds n Shcharansky 

D Israeli Cooking on a Budget □ Redemption Song 
Popular Food From Israel □ Mysteriea of the Bed Sea 

• Q ATaate of Tradition 


□ Belween Washington 
& Jerusalem 

□ An Encyclopedia 
of Bible Animals 

□ The New Diplomacy 


□ Jerusalem — Measure 
of the Year 

□ Legends ot Sated 

□ Thea 

□ Street People 

□ With Predudlce 


TOTAL BOOKS ORDERED; 
TOTAL ENCLOSED: NIS 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY — 

CODE — 


B 1HLU A N,? 


JERUSALEM—- 


THE MiASUREOFTHB YEAR 
Abraham Rabinovich 

A Jerusalemite's Jerusalem, 
an earthly view of a heavenly 
city, by a writer and a . 
photographer who are familiar 
with the dly'a back alleys 
NIS 20.99 


tU'K'.a mutuum 

STREET PEOPLE 



ih’ivx.v' 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
BIBLE ANIMALS 
Poter France 

Baaed on tha fates! research 
Into the nature! hbtoy of the 
Bible lands and Hebrew myth 
and culture. 

NIB2B.rO 


SAp-'O 



I',- IKH’ L'-ilAV k'.\UN 


leoendsof bafbd 
D ov Silverman 

A collection of Ihe wondrous 
tales bringing together Ihe 
reality and mysticism for 
which this picturesque town is 
known. 

NIS 10.90 


W HAl . 

Prejudji^ 


WITH PREJUDICE 
byAfexBarlyne _ 

A fascinating. endless 
potpou rrt derived from the 

Jerusalem Post column of the 

same name. 

Nil 15.70 










Cinemas 


JERUSALEM 


IIEITACKON Td. 247587 

Fri <;OII>T SOIIlil 
fTn.4: Cl J'lTONCLUII 
Sal. 6: PURPLE ROSE OK CAIRO 

Kit. 7:Jtt MONTY PYTHON. LIKE 
Of- Ilk I AN 

Sal. 1 ".Hi; COJTONn.il]! 

Sal. I i mid ni^lir ROCKY HORROR 

pick jut: si low 


HEN- YEHUDA TcT 222759 £HEN 5 Jff 

Kr.ii'l Prcmicic dll i week Ul/ 

: ii. 9:45 n.m.. 12 Al IC'KIC 


Fii. 9:45 n.m., I ’ 

Sal. 7.15, 

\Vl-cUjiU-1:M 1.7:15.^.111 


1)1 SON Tel, 22 J 444/5 

POLTERGEIST II 

Sat. 7. 9 

Weekday- I 3 m, 7, ‘I 


IABIKA Tel. 232360 

2nd week 

AVANTI POPOLO 

S.H. 7. ‘1:1.5 
Wix-ld.iyt 4:311, 7.9:15 


ERUSALEM THRSTWK 

Tel. 667167 

SHOAH (I) 

I'fi. llln ft:3li 


SHOAH (II) 

S:ii . fi. JO: weekdays I 


6ihxvcek 

HANNAH AND 
HER SISTERS 

Sal. 7.') 

Weekdays 4:30. 7.0 


liYI 


Sai. and weekdays 7,9 

LEGAL EAGLES 


ORGIL Tel. 234176 

4 (li week 

RUTHLESS 

PEOPLE 

Sal. 7.9:15 
Weekdays 4:'JW, 7, 9:15 



ALIENS ^ 

Fri 9:45n ni.. I2:2tl 
Sal. 7. ‘1:45 

Weekdays 1 1. 2. 4:25. 7. <i -15 

CAR Kill. ARK 
Sal. II a. in. 


CINEMA ONE 'i'el. 657952 

TOP GUN 

Fri. H> n.m.; Sal. 7:l5.y:.W 
Weekdays 4:311. 7: 1 5. ‘»:.W 


CINEMA TWO Tel. 657952 

POLTERGEIST II 


HAKOLNOA Z.O.A, 
HOUSE 

26 Ihn Cnblrol Tel. 259341/2 

3rd week 

Friday Ihn.iii.. midnight 
Sue. 7f5.V.\*i 
Sun. .Mnn.. Tuc.. 
Ilinr.4:.ll». 7:15. *i:3U 

FORBIDDEN 


ROW RT RthFDRIl 

IlFBIU HJMjER MLMH 

_ tiMXUirW |u 

LEGAL EAGLES 


BETH, HATEFUTSOTH 

Hlh week 

YENTL 

+ IIAKIUIA Silt ICIS AND 
+ AMY KK WIN 

Tuv. 7 p.m. 


e /(fr 

CHEN 1 ji 

Tel. 282288 ™ 

4lh week 

RUTHLESS 

PEOPLE 

Fri. Ill n.m.. 12:15 
Sill .7:30,9:45 
Weekday? 2:30.5,7:30. 9:45 


Fri. ID n.m .Sal. 7:15, yJ» 
Weekdays 1:30. 7:I5 .*':.Wi 


DEKEL Tel. 454114 

3rd week 

SILENT MOVIE 

Fri. IHp.m. 

Sal. and weekdays 7: If*. 9; JO 


DIZKNGOFF I 
Tel. 200485 BRM 

3rd week 

MY BEAUTIFUL 
LAUNDRETTE 

Fn. II j.m.. 1:30, in 
Sim. 7:15, 9:40 

Weekdays 1 1 a m.. l:Jli, 4:45. 
7:15.9:411 




Tel. 200485 

Jrd week 

MONA LISA 

Fri. 11,1:311, lo 
Sni. 7:15, 9:40 

Weekdays ll. 1:30.4:45.7:15.9:40 



PIRATES 
Sal. II n.m 




CHEN 2 fW 

I III* week 'he** 

JOSHUA THEN 
AND NOW 

Fri. 9:50 p.iu.. 1 2.05 midnight 
Sat. 7:3ll. ‘>:45 
Weekday? 5, 7:25. 9:45 

SWORD IN Til K STONE 
Sat. 1 1 n.m. 


TO CATCH 
A KING 

Snl. 7.9 

Weekdays 4:30, 7, 9 


ORION OR 3 Tel. 222914 

RICOCHETS 

Sai. 7. 9 

Weekdnys 4:30.7.9 


ORNA Tel. 224733 

RAW DEAL 

Sat. 7.9 

Weekdays 4:30.7.9 


RON Td. 234704 

MISHIMA 

, Sal. 7. 9:15 
Weekdays 4:30, 7. 9: 15 


CHEN 3 








DANGEROUS 

MOVES 

Sal. and weekdays 7. 9: 15 


i iriimiTi^iTi^i 


DINYENEI HA 'DMA 

TcL 225309 

Closed all week 


Israel Premiere 

SAVING GRACE 


. ; • * vuj, . 



tmmm ■ mm 

-V> ■ . ■- ■■ ' •' 





* Tom conti 

* FERNANDO REY 

A ERL AND JOSEPHSON 
Fri. 10 p.m., 12:15 
Sal. 7:30, 9:45 
Weekday's 5, 7:30,9:40 


emu 4 «7 

Wh week M/ 

DONNA FLOR 
AND HER 
TWO HUSBANDS 

. Fri. 1 1 a. m. ,9:50 p.m.. 12:05. 
r , , J Sal. 7:30,9:45 
Weekdays 1 1 q.m., 2, 5. 7:40. 9:51) 


; • LADY AND THK TRAMP V. 
. i. • Sal. ll a.m. 


Tel. 200485 

30th and last week 

KISS OF THE 
SPIDERWOMAN 

Fri. 11a.m., 1:39. JO 
Shi. 7:15, 9:411 

Weekdays 3 1 a.m.. 1:30.4:45, 
7:15.9:49 


DRIVE-IN 

ARMED AND 
DANGEROUS 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. und weekdays 7:30. 9:30 


Sex film 

Fri. 12:15 (after midnight 1 
Sal. and weekdays 12 midnight 


Fri. 2:39 CHINATOWN 
S»n. 11:45 p.m.: CLOCKWORK 
ORA NOE 

Thur. 11:45 p.m.: SI LENT MOVIE 


1NST1TUT FRANCAI 

Sill. 7:3(1 

LATRICHE 

English stili titles 


Tuc. 7:39 

LE DESTIN 
DE JULIETTE 

English subtitles 


Tel. 258200 

Sai. 7:30 

THE OUTSIDERS 

Sai. 9:15 

APOCALYPSE 

NOW 


rsfvti'Dm 




RAW DEAL 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Snl. 7:15. 9:40 
Weekdays 5, 7: 1 5. 9:40 


SYzmmv 


3rd week 

BLUE VELVET 

Fri. 10 n.m.; Sal. 7:15,9:40 

Weekdays 4:45, 7:15.9:40 


. . ays 4:45, 7:15,9:40 
Will be atiackcd, argued about ami t 
cherished for years to come. .. 
Newsweek 


Nl W ( IT4IM1 

Gordon vjimi; 


iPA*4l 


I4lli week 

TROUBLE 
IN MIND 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7:30.9:40 
Weekdays 2. 5, 7:30. 9:40 


LEV III Tel. 288868 

filh week 

OTELLO 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7:40, 9:40 
Weekdays 2, 5, 7:40, 9:40 


LEV IV Tel. 288868 

Israel Premiere 

A TRIP TO 
BOUNTIFUL 


WTinn,'i 


87 Beil Yehuda, Tel. 244373 
4th week 

AVANTI 

POPOLO 

Sal. 7:15,9:30 
Weekdays 4:30. 7:15, 9:30 


HOD 

'Israel Premiere 


MAXIM Tel. 287457 

3rd wwk 

RICOCHETS 

("2 Fingers limn Siclon") 

Sal. 7;l.s. 

Weekday' 4: in. 7:l5. , i;.«i 


ORLY i ll. 284025 

2nd week 

* RODNEY MNliKIIHKLI) 

BACK TO 
SCHOOL 

“i hMiw.tl iiiuiidi" 

( I !■ >11 >avimh 1 Keporicn 
Fri. Mih.in.iSui. 7:l5.‘i;jn 
Wee Ways 4:3*1. 7: 15. ‘i; 


PARIS Tel. 222282 

Israel Premiere 

THE BROTHER 


Witty and Funny' 

—Julie Salnmon. Wall Slu.il Jnurn.il 

★ ★ ★'tfr. Hilarious.'’ 

— Wltllfim Wutf, Canned Niw* tu-ivlcvi 

★ Original 
and audacious. 

—Roger Eberi. Chicago Sun-Time* 


S*f*. 




Fri. 12 nnon, H) p.m.. 12 
Sal. 7:(5,9:3i» 

Weekdays 12.2. 4. 7: 1 5. 4:30 

Fri. 2:30: NEW YORK. NF.W YORK 
4:30: ORFF.O NKGKO 
Sat. ( I n.m. : KING OF HEARTS 
3: CLAIRE DK FEMME 
5: ROCKY HORROR PICTURE 
SHOW 


PEER Td. 443795 

3rd week 

GINGER AND FRED 


Fri. |0 p.m. 

Sal. 7:15. 9:30 
Weekdays 4.30, 7: 15.9:30 


AHAF Tel. 296645 

6ih week 

HANNAH AND 
HER SISTERS 

A Woody Allen film 

* MICHAEL CAINE 

* MIA FARROW 

* CARIUK HSIIER 

Fri. 9:45 p.m., 12 ' 

Sni. 7,9:30 

Weekdays 4:.TII, 7, 9;.V> 


58 Allcnbv St, 





Fri 

10p.m., 12:15 

. s 



* GERALDINE PAGE 
Oscar winner. Best Actress of ihe 
Year 


.Filin by Dusan Maknvcjcv 

ETLA 

TENDRESSE?.. 

BORDEL! 

Movie by Patrick Shufman 


English subtitles 

Fri. 2:30 p.m.: 
MEMORIES 
Sal. 1 p.m.: 

YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN 


Year 

Fri. 10 p.m.; Sal. 7:30, 9:30 
Weekdays 2, 5, 7:30, 9:30 

LKM6fl HAMEHUDASH : 
Tel 260773 
2nd Week . 

CAR TROUBLE 

Fri. I0p.m..l2 


3 p.m.: 19000) 

5: 1900 (U) 

12 midnight: 

BIG EYES 

Tue.-12mjdnight: 1941 
Thur. 1 2 mldnighl : SHAME OF THE 
JUNGLE 


TCHELET Tel. 443950 

FRIGHT NIGHT 

Sot. 7:15. 9:30 
Weekdays 5, 7:15,9:30 



Tel. 412761 

IRlh ui-t-k 

THE GODS 
MUST BE CRAZY 

A JiiuiK- Uys mill 

maiii; with iiiiiili jftL-cikw 

■iii’lph'.i'auiinailniM 
l-ri. 10 p.m.. [ 2:15 
Sul ;u ul xvivLiLiv*. 7:30, 4;4u 

Fn. 12.15 p.m.: Pmb - ALL MY 
LOVING 

vu I p.m.: At.I.KGKO NONTROK 
PO 

•*: HAROLD AND MAUDE 
DUEL 

1 3 midnight: BRAZIL 
I ue 12 midnight: THE MOUSE 
THAT ROARED 

1 hm. 12 midnight: 

STRAW DOGS 



TEL AVIV MUSEUM 

Tel. 261297 

27th week 

SHOAH (I) 

Weekdays 1 

SHOAH (II) 

Weekdays o: 30 


ZAFON Tel. 

lfilli week 

A ROOM WITH 
A VIEW 

The most acclaimed Aim 
of the year! 

* MAGGIE SMITH 

* DENHOLM ELLIOTT 

* JUDi DENCH 

* HELENA BONHAM CARTER 

Fri. ID p.m. 

Sat. 7.9:30 

Weekdays 4:30. 7.9:30 


HAIFA 


AMPHITHEATRE 

Tel. 664017/8 

Sal. 7, 9:15 

Weekdays 4:30. 7,9:15 

TOP GUN 


AKMON Tel. 664848 

RAW DEAL 

* ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER 
Fii. Blp.ni.; Sat. 7.4:15 
Weekday*. 4:3». A:45.9 




irciTTCEia 


* CHARLES BRONSON 

in 

MURPHY’S LAW 

Fri. 10 n.m. 

Snl. 7,9:15 

Weekdays 4:30. 7,9:15 


ATZMON 2 Td. 663003 

3rd week 

AVANTI POPULO 

An Israeli film, nominalcd 
fora 1987 Oscar 
Fri. 10:15 p.m. 


Weekdays 4:45. 7: 15. 9:30 


m atrailllilH tl t 


FRANCAIS , 

50 Sd. MorJah Tel. 383727 

UNF. FEMME &NE FEMME 
(at Cinematheque) 

Tuc. 6:30: LES MIL LE ET UNE 
NUTS 

(at Centre Cullurfl) 


KEREN OR . ss^aa'i 
HAMEHUDASH Tel. 663443 

2nd week 

GINGER AND 
FRED 

Sal. 7,9:15 

Wcekdays4,6:30,9 


Sal. 11:30p.m. . 
srmNG occks 
T hur. 11:30p.m. TOPSECRti 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER ». J 986 



Film Briefs Dan Fainaru 


ALIENS - Officer Ripley (Srg.mrm y Weaver > 
eoc« back lofighl ihe myslerii>n% guml iii'vcc- 
Sat did a mnnleiiHis j.ib mi a spate ship in 
ot.Mev Sl-oii's Mil'll. I his time around ihe 


Ridley Stoll's .Mini. I Iris lime around lire 
stope is enlarged from one spaceship t.» a whole 
plinef, and the pure seieme jii lion humu yarn 
Is injected with a lucalh of humanity hv direc- 
tor James Cameron. with belter n-sulls Hum in 


the original. 

ALLEGRO NON TROPIN) - Stories set |i» 
music by Debussy. Dvmak. lLivel. Sibelius. 
Siravinsty and Vivaldi are brought In Ihe 
KKCn in a very all rut live animation. Ilali.m 
production. 

ANNIE HALL - Wmuly Allen's personal film 
about the relationship between an ill-niaieheti 
couple. Touching, huiumous amt lolully con- 
vincing with the usual stock of terrific verbal 
and visual grigs. 

AVANTI POPOIA) - A modest and soulful 
little film about two L-gypt ian soldiers sinunled 
in Sinai .it the end of the Six Day War. trying to 
make their way home (lirtxigh Israeli- 
controlled territory. Wiiier-directnr Rafi 
Dukace manages, most of liie time, to mix 
humour, dramu uud surrealism in just the right 
measures, and is well served by actors Salim 
Dnw and Suhfl I (adiiii. 

BODY IIF.AT - A less than respectable lawyer 
falls hopelessly in love with the wife of an 
underworld chieftain If you pine for somc- 
floodoldmclodramalicciuertaiiiment.thisfifm 
is for you. 

BRAZIL - No jolly trip to Rio, this is George 
Orwell's 1984, revisited by Kafka through the 
perspective of Monty Python. A mud phantas- 
magoria of future oppressions Bnd dreams, it 
has the kind of black humour th.nl makes you 
feel guilty every lime you smile. Jonathan 
Prycc is the man who strives Tor anonymity in a 
society guided only by (he mnjor needs of its 
own ungrenous nurcuucracy. Love finally 
trips nim un and pushes him into tackling it 
system that Is by definition unde feat able. Terry 
Oilliam directed this rich hut overlong reper- 
toire uf Ideas as if he was just assembling 
material for a film yet to be made. 

THE BURMESE HART - Kon Ichikawa's 
remake of his 1956 award-winning anti-war 
picture, this (ime in colour and shot entirely on 
location. A Japanese soldier who witnesses the 
desolation and de ath spread by the Second 

CHEN Tel. 666272 SB 

DONNA FLOR 
AND HER TWO 
HUSBANDS 


World War leliiM-s go hack in nonnnl life 
.mil ik\ nk's to \|.*y bctiuid ni llmmu. .is long as 
its eutth is so.«ke>1 in hlmid. A lyrical, moving 
linenuitie poem, which echoes an idealism 
often lost on mu geiK-iatimi. 

TUECOl.OKPURl'I.F- Aliliirksoapiipetalu 
drain youl tear dims. A bl.u k womnn grows 
from si icial iiinhiersomil slavery into unaccom- 
plished mid lullillcd liuinan being Direclm 
Steven Siih-llu-rg milks every melodr.rrn.rlre 
situation fur all it is worth, niiiiiting tile villains 


ail black and tile heroines nil mnoiciil and pure 
al heart. Whoopi (inldberg. Oprah Whitiey, 
Danny l i lover .uni the ies| or the cast lend .1 
)iei(»ng liar id ><> wh.it is .issnu-<||i the most 

K 'ofessiniiai tcm-jerkei In he niilde in years, 
o wonder it is such a box office success 

THE COTTON CLUll - Story of Now York's 
I ruder in ir IJ in (lie lust years of Prohibition, 
using a (.lined 1 1. 11 loin night spot, tho Cotton 
Club, as tho coniio of tho action. Francis 
Coppola's film, with wafer-thin plot hut with 
carefully selected hit music uf tire period, is 
bound to Ire a hit Willi Richard l lore. 

DONNA FLOR AND IIKR TWO HUSBANDS - 
Jorge Amiidu's novel about a woman wedded 
to liie spirit of her irreverent first husband, u 
charming rogue, while being the devilled wife 
nf an chicrly. boring pharmacist the rest uf the 
lime, is given piquant treatment by director 
Nino Uaiello. fully exploiting the considerable 
charms of Sonia UrugH in the lead. 

GINGER AND FREI) - Two aging entertain- 
ers, once famous for their Ginger Rogers- Fred 
Astaire imitation, arc reunited for a New 
Year's mammoth show on Italian TV. Fellini at 
his fiercest . caricatures television und its com- 
mercials, but at ihe same time cringes in fear of 
changing fashions and old age. Giulictla Mnsi- 
na and Marcello Mnstroinnni arc exquisite as 
the couple of havc-hccns. 

HANNAH AND HER SISTERS - Woody Allen 
in a Chekhovimi mood focuses on three New 
York sisters, their partners, their parents and 
their romuntic (angles in a marvellously ba- 
lanced, funny and reflective mood. Mia Far- 
row. Barbara licnhcy, Dianna Wicsi. Michucl 
Caine, Maureen O'Sullivan and Allen himself, 
at their best. 

JOSHUA THEN AND NOW - Ted Kotcheff 
adapts another Mordechui Kichlcr novel but 
this is a far cry from Duddy Kruvilz. Joshua 


S hapiru is number jJJey cal Jrnnj Mont real > Si. 

I whan neighbourhood, who almost makes it as 
a writer and marries into the aristocracy, only 
t» realize that he will never Ik* rid nf hi* 
proletarian roots Cut from a four-hour TV 
mini-series, this ts fragmented and stammering, 
hut has its funny moments umong its mnny 
dreary ones. Janies Woods is fm too earnest in 
the lend; Gahrieile La/urc is muiniy decorative 
IIS his spouse; nnd Alan Aikln steals most 
scenes as his father. 

KISS OFT I IK SPIDERWOMAN - A homosex- 
ual and a 1 evolutionary share the same cell in nn 
imuRiimry jail of nil imaginary milhorilnrian 
state. 1 heir ensuing relationship dwells on the 
relative notions of freedom, escape and im- 
agination. A fascinating, complex novel by 
Manuel Puig becomes a virtuoso piece (or two 
actors, William Hurt (who got an Oscar (or his 
performance) und Raul Julia. It is tensely 
directed by i lector Uabcnco, often confusing 
and ns often entrancing. 

LOVESICK ALEX - Hou Davidson, who 
invented the Lemon Fo/mV/z series, gues even 
farther track in his memories to his bur-miizva, 
but nil that he comes up with is un even paler 
version of the oversexed youth liviug in a kind 
»( limbo which could be any enuntry in the 
world, going through a uena (austerity) period. 
Joseph Shikmh oners his broadest iind most 
insulting version of the slimy Persinn, complete 
with plumy nccom and gold front teeth. 

MISIIIMA - A highly elaborate hut not quite 
successful attempt to deal with the life, the 
credos and the woik of Japanese author Yukio 
Mishmra. a genius, a homosexual and a fascist 
who committed seppuku after a failed attempt 
to orsnnUc a military coup d'etat. Director 
Paul Schrader tries to understand it nil thmugh 
a detailed account of Misliima's last day, com- 
bined with flashbacks from his past, and 
selected dramatizations of his works, ll works 
heller as an exercise in eccentric film-making 
than as a humtm tragedy. 

MONA LISA - Worth seeing for the perform- 
ance of Bob Hoskins as an ouldnlcd gangster 
who, after seven years in jail, becomes the 
bodyguard of a black call-girl servicing clients 
all over London. Slrong direction by Neil 
Jordan. Kathy Tyson is persuasive as the 
high-class hooker with a big chin on her shoul- 
der, but the script aspires to symbolic profundi- 
ties it never achieves. 

MY BEAUTIFUL LAUNDRETTE- One of the 
best British flints in years shows how dynamic 


immigrants are taking over lift'd «nd decadent 
Albion. Stephen Frcats directs wi|h gusto h 
rcmurkable cast, notably heuded hy Daniel 
Day Lewis and Sliced Jaffrey. 

THE OFFICIAL STORY - An Argentinian 
history teacher faces up to real recent historical 
fads, uf which she was oblivious until she 
adopted u baby. While tracing its origins, she 
discovers whnt was really happening around 
her during the rule of the military juntas. The 
hlg hit 01 the Argentinian cinema, high on 
melodrama, with a strong performance hy 
Norma Alenndro in the lean. Rather naive, 
politically, hut then politics never sold movies. 
Direiicd by Luis Pucnzo. 

OTF.I.LO - Franco Zcfirclli's adaptation of 
Vcrdi’sopem Is stunning visually, and bound to 
fascinate those who are less concerned with 
fidelity to the Bard and the original score and 
more tnrcresled in action on the screen. Plarido 
Domingo has found his best film role yet: Katya 
lticclarclli looks like the classic Dcsdcmoua; 
and Juslino Diaz is an logo who seems to be 
trained for the cinenm. However, chunks of 
missing music and numerous dramatic liberties 
nrc hound to enrage the purists. 

TIIK PURPLE ROSE OF CAIRO - Not quite 11 
comedy, and not really a drama, this is the most 
intelligent and accomplished of Woody Allen's 
films to dale. It is the laic of a housewife who 
finds solace from the harsh realities of life in the 
dark recesses uf the movie theatre, and her 
infatuation with the stars on screen, mure real 
to her than her husband at home . ll becomes, in 
Allen's deft treatment, a treatise un reality 
versus fiction, on the nature of film as art and as 
entertainment, and yet remains a highly en- 
grossing and fascinating story on its own. Mia 
Furrow is splendid in the lead. 

RICOCHETS - The life of an Israeli patrol in 
Lebanon during the last few weeks before the 
pull-back is portrayed from n strictly Israeli 

E oinl of view. The soldiers arc endearing, 
umane and bright; the Arabs, h faceless 
threat. The realistic acting creates an authentic 
atmosphere, almost us if this were a 
documentary shot by one side nboul its owrn 
people and limited only to that aspect. As far as 
this goes, director Eli Cohen made an efficient , 
often moving portrait of the life, frustrations 
and pent-up anger of the average Israeli soldier 
fighting n war whose essence has long been lost 
on him. Ronnie Pinkovitch. Alon Abouiboul 
and Shaul Mizrahi head one of the most 
homogeneously successful casts in recent 
Israeli films. 


A ROOM «rrni A VIEW - Adapted from an 
early E.M. Pursier novel. James Ivory’s film is 
an amusing society game, in which everybody 
tries tn keep up appearances and anyone who 
doesn't is considered dangerous in the well- 
being of the gentry. Helena Bonhum-Carterfs 
almost prepared to give up passionate Julian 
Sands for snobbish Daniel Day-Lewis, while 
Maggie Smith wrings her hands In despair, 
doing all (he wrong things, which lead, of 
course, to che right results. 

RUTHLESS PEOPLE - Ahrnlianis, ZucUr A 
Zuckcr, the zuny trio responsible for Airfilane 
and Top Secret, in nn almost conventional 
mood, inspired hy O'Henry and Dnraun Run- 
yon, offer comedy about a kidnapped rich 
heiress who drives everybody mud around her. 
including the poor kiemappers. Bette Midler 
and Danny oc Vito gesticulate their way 
through. 

SHOAH - A unique experience in the annuls nr 
our century, a brilliantly conceived, deeply 
disturbing und profoundly affecting mammoth 
work, which takes the Holocaust out of the 
history books and drops it right in our Imps. In 
nine and a half hours of interviews, Claude 
Lanzmann fills in all the details which trans- 
form the mechanism of ocnucidc from an 
abstract idea to horrific reality and at the same 
time offers a despairing image of the world 
which could conceive Tt so thoroughly and 
could gn on living without learning anything 
out of .it. No responsible human wing can 
afford 10 ntiss this essential lesson. 

S1I£NT MOVIE - Truly silent, not a word 
spoken in this hysterical comedy directed hy 
Mel Brooks who also stars as a director trying 
to rnttke a silent movie in Holly wood. Mad 
epings on with his buddies Marty Feldman and 
Dom Dc Lulse. 

TROUBLE IN MIND - Another intimate piece 
from director Alan Rudolph (Cfira»r AfrJ, litis 
time about an ex-cop released from jail (Kris 
Kristoffcrson) who goes back to the bar kept by 
an old acquaintance (Genevieve Bujold) where 
he meets a worthless punk (Keith CarraUinc) 
and his timid wife (Lori Singer). Carradinc 


and his timid wife (Lori Singer). Carradinc 
dreams of easy riches. Singer Inkcs up with 
Krislofferson for relief, nnd Ihe movie com- 
bines lots of atmosphere with some very tough 
action. Characters arc stronger than plot. 

Some of Uie films fbled are restricted (o adult 
audiences. Please check with Ihe cinema. 


6th week 

HANNAH AND 
HER SISTERS 


Sat. 7.9: 15 

Weekdays 4:3!). fi:4S, 9 






(Woody Allen) 

* MICHAEL CAINE 
Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. and weekdnys 7, 4 


8th week 

3HOMMESET 

UNCOUFIN 

Fri. 10p.m. 

Snl. 7:30. 9:40 
Weekdays 5, 7:30, 9:40 


JUST BETWEEN 
FRIENDS 

* MARY TYLER MOORE 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sul. 7,9:15 

Weekdays 4:30, 7, 9:15 


ORLY Td. 81868 

JOSHUA THEN 
AND NOW 


1 RAM AT GAN I 


CARE BEARS 
Sal. 11 a.in. 


ARMON 


Tel. 720706 


Sul. 7.9:15 
Weekdays 6:45, 9 


RAW DEAL 

Fri. 10p.m.; Sal.. Sun. 7:15.9:40 
Weekly 5. 7: 15, 9:40 


LILY Td. 744238 

61h week 

HANNAH AND 
HER SISTERS 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. and weekdays 7:15, 9:30 


sonar 








4th week 

RUTHLESS 

PEOPLE 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7.9:15 

Weekdnys 4:30, 7.9:15 


RAV-GAT 1 

THE BURMESE 
HARP 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7,9:15 

Weekdays 4:30, 6:45, 9:15 


5th week 

THE GODS 
MUST BE 
CRAZY 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7, 9: 15 

Weekdays 4:30, 7.9:15 


inwi 


itflnrram-i 


* ROBERT BEDFORD 

LEGAL EAGLES 

- . Sat. 7, 9: 15 

.. Weekdays 4iJ0, 6:45,9 


4th week 

RUTHLESS 

PEOPLE 

Fii. 10p.m. 

Sat. 7:30.9:40 
Weekdays 5. 7:30. 9:40 


1 1th week 

RICOCHETS 

Fri. I0p.ni. 

Sot. 7:15,9:30 
Weekdays 4:30. 7: 15. 9 30 


PRJrm 


3rd week 

BLUE VELVET 

Fri. 10. Sat. 7:15.9:40 
Weekdays 4:45.7:15,9:40 
Will be attacked, argued about Htid 
cherished foryenrs to come... 
Newsweek 




5th week 

KISS OF THE 
SPIDERWOMAN 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7.9:40 
Weekdays 5, 7, 9:40 


MARY POPPINS 
Sat. 11 a.m. 




6th week 

JOSHUA THEN 
AND NOW 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7:3(1, 9:40 
Weekdays 5, 7:30, 9:40 

20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA 
Sat. 1 1 a.m. 


HERZLIYA 


DANACCADIA 
CINEMA CLUB 

Tel.052-557799 

Fri. 3 

NEVER ENDING STORY 


Sat. 5:30. 7:30. 9:30 
Israel Premiere 
PEGGY SUE 
GOT MARRIED 


Sun, Mon.. Tuc.. 7,9:30 

THE SURE THING 


Wed.. Thur. 7, 9:30 

THE OFFICIAL 
STORY 


DANIEL HOTEL 
The Auditorium 

Sal., Sun., Mon. Tuc.. Thur. 
6:15,9:30 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 


DAVID Tel. 540768 

3rd week 

HAUNTED 

HONEYMOON 

Sat. 7:15. 9:30 
Wcekdays4:30. 7:15,9:30 


LEGAL EAGLES 

Sat. 7:15,9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7:15.9:311 


|2| -AVh i I j S fl mt fi HiyAIil 


2nd week 

RICOCHETS 

(■’2 Fingers From Sldon") 
Sal . nnd weekdays 7:15,9:15 


ARMON HAMEHUDASH 
Tel. 842431 

TROUBLE IN MIND 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. and weekdays 7: 15, 9:30 


Sat. 11:30 p,m.:M.A.S.H. 
Thur. 11;30 p.m.: 

ROCKY HORROR PICTURE 
SHOW 




2nd week 

OTELLO 

Sat . . Sun, , Mon. , Tuc. . Wed . 
7:15,9:30 


THE MILKMAN 

Sun . . Mon. , Tuc. , Wed. 4 p.m. 


\V\ W »7.1 mmmm ft nm-R] 


4lh week 

RUTHLESS 

PEOPLE 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. and weekdays 7: 15, 9:30 


GIVATAYIM 


IIADAR Tel. 719602 

LEGAL EAGLES 

Sat. 7:15,9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7:15,9:30 


PETAH TIICVA 


G.G. HECIIAL 1 

Tel. 917374 

LEGAL EAGLES 

Fri. 10p.m. 

Sat. 7:15,9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 


[Him 


5th week 

HANNAH AND 
HER SISTERS 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7 9:30 

Weekdnys 4:30,’ 7: 15, 9:30 


ttrmiitftirHifc] 


CLAN OF THE 
CAVE BEAR 

Fri. 10p.ni.- 
Sat. 7:la, 9:30 
Weekday* 4:30. 7:15,9:30 


RAMAT 

HASHARON 


KOCHAV Tel. 491979 

NATIONAL 

LAMPOON’S 

EUROPEAN 

VACATION 

Fri. 9:30 p.m., Sat. 
and weekdays 7 


Fri. 1 1:30 n.m.; Sat. 1:30 p.m.; 
Weekdays 9:3(1 p.m. 
BODY HEAT 


Sal. II a.m.; Tue., Thur. 4: 
HEIDI 


|| KIRYATONO I 


COMMUNITY CENTRE 

LOVESICK ALEX 

Fri. 10 n.m.; Sal. lla.m ,6:30 
Mon. 6:3(1; Wed. 4:30, 6:30 

3 HOMMES ET 
UNCOUFIN 

Sat., Mon., Wed. 9 pm.; Tue. 8 p.m. 


kf.V/lYi 




ALL NIGHT LONG 

Fri. 10 p.m.,Sat. 7:15, 9:30 
Weekdays 4:30. 7:15,9:30 


BAT YAM 


ATZMAUT Tel. 866320 

MURPHY’S LAW 

Sat. 7: 15, 9:30 
Weekdays 4:30. 7:15,9:30 


Fri. 14:00 Out of Africa dir: Sidney 
Pollack; l6:43Higanbana dir: 
YasujiroOsu „ 

Sat. 17:30 A Day at Uie Raec4 dir: 
Sam Wood; 19:30 Sliori Circuit 


(small ■’21:00 The Great 
Chase by Griffiths, Fairbanks, 
Keaton nnd otlrcra (small hall); 
21:10 Camorra din Lina Weri mai- 
ler . 


dir; John Badham; 21:30 Stranger Wed. 19:00 Broadway £» 1 
Than raradbe dir: Jim Jarmusch dir: Woody Alkn; 19:00 Greeu 

Sun. 19:00 RoUerbaU dir: Normnn dir: Erich von Stroheim (small 
Jewison; 21:30 ConvmattaiM In ha1l);21:OONousiie VlelUrowpo 
Clay dir: Elian Wetzlcr; Profile or Euaemble dir: Maurice Plntat 
an Artlil - Anna Tlclio din Nadav fatnall hall); 2l:00Two Daughtera 
Levitan (small boll); 21:30 Ham- dir: Satyajit Ray 
mett dir: Wim Wenders Thu. 1V:M Gajneo dir: Jok)J 

Mon. 19:00 M dir: Fritz. Lang; 19:30 Losey; .19:30 
Children of Nagasnld dir: Kcisuke NMk IM ihi: Wlltm DMc w 
Konoshlta (small hoB); 21:30 The (small halt); 21:30 Ua Qjjj* 
Dreughuman-a Coolroet dir: Pe- Cent* Coups dir; Franooh 1 Trunmi 
ter Greenaway; 21:45 Le Grand (small hall); 21:30 An Amerlran 
Jen dir: Jacques Fcydw (smaU WerewpU in Lond«» dui | 
hall) “ . 1 Landis; 24:00 Bananas dir: Woody 

The. 16:00 Watershlp Dmrn dir: Allen 

Martin Rosen; 19:00 Manhattan Fri 14:00 Mbhbnaj A Wfe to row 


Konoshlta (small itnB); 21:30 The 
Drtuightsnian’a Contract dir: Pe- 
ter Greenaway; 21:43 Le Grand 
Jen (fir: Jacques Fcyder (small 
hall) 

The. 16:00 Wntorshlp Down dir: 


dir; Woodv Allen; 19:00 Alexan- 
der Nerakl dir: Sorgci Eisenslcln 


Chapter* dir: Pool Schrader'; 16:30 
A Hole In the Moon dfr: Un Zoltar 


Wolihon Garden - Derech Hevroa. JERUSALEM -Tel. 724431 








































MUSIC 

All programmes slur l at 8:3ft p.m. unless 
olhcrsvivc stated. 

Jerusalem 

FRENCH MUSIC - Puno. Flench horn, 
null-. Wwkvhy Saint-Sacns. Fauw. CTisiml- 
iidilc. [■.nuscu ;uuli> 1 hcrv ( [>nvia. umnunm 
at 11:1 1 Ji.m.) 

MUSIC FROM FRANCK FOR 
CHRISTMAS- riME - F.lisabcih Rulaff. 
urg.tn. Works h> D'Aiiuin, Franck. 
Dubois .incl nlherv tOlu 111), Redeemer 
Church , tnniomiw.il 5 p.m. I 

THE ISRAEL SINHINIKTrA. BKERSNK- 
IIA - Conductor Mtndi KiuLiii. Sulnisl Dor.i 
Schwiirt/lHrig, violin. Wmks hy Seter. Pro- 
kofiev. Mo»irt. Beethoven, Mendelssohn. 
Pc Falla. (Jerusalem Shvrover ThcMlrc. 
Monday ) 

PIANO RECITAL - Yahli Wasnum. Works 
by Schiihvtl. Stravinsky , Ravel. (Turg Music 
Centre, Kin Keren. Monday) 

NATION Al. CHRIS II AN CIIUIK - From 
Washington ]50 voices. LiliiKic.il, clnvsiciil 
iintl A incur . hi folksongs. Illillmi Hotel, 
Monday at 4 p.m I 

ISRAEL BACII SOCIETY - ( aiilatas and 
snn.it.is Works hv UaL'Ii. Ilamlcl. Purcell. 
Mo/ai I ■ Itielard (kli.ir. I to Model. Tues- 
day | 

TIIK ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA - Cm id ii elm Zubin Mehl.i. Soloists 
llarbara Hendricks, soprano. Chris Merrill, 
tenor: Jose van Dam. baritone. Haydn. The 
Creation. (Binycnci ILi'unm. !ucwu> J 

THE NEW JERUSALEM QUARTET - 
Winks by lltelhoven. ( I ichnl louse, lonmr- 
ruw). Chrlsinijv concert - works by Beet- 
hoven, Hruhnis. t American Colony I lolel.. 
Tuesday I 

PIANO RECITAL - Uregorj ll.inn»vsk\. 
Works by Chopin. Schumann. Messiarn. 
Debussy. (Rubin Academy. Givm H.un 
Campui. Wednesday) 


SOPRANO AND PIANO RECTI Al, - Kuha- 
ma Dan/iger.uid Victor Dereviniiko. Works 
by Milhaud, Strauss. (Kanial I lash.) roil, licit 
Yad 1 .eli.inim . Innuir n nv m *> p.m. ] 


THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA - Cn n it iil tor Daniel Uarenhoim. With 
the t liner ile rorclieslie dc Palis. |dus vm~ul 
soloists. Heel hover: Symphony No. M. 
(Miiiiu. tonuurow ih rough Moniluy) 

VIOLIN AND PIANO RECITAL- Han Chu- 
nk'll and Binyuniin Perl. Sonatas hy 
Schuhei I . SehovnlKig, Ikcthnven (Ramal 
Hashiinin. licit Yml l.ehanini. Monday at*J 
p.m.) 

IN TWO, THREE AND FOUR FLUTES - 
Works hy Ph. 0. Bach. Quanlz. Kuhl.ni. 
Hoisinortitr and mlu.iv (T.A. Museum. 
1 utsdayl 

CHRIST MAS OKU AN CONCERT- 1 Inhtil 
Rest. tiirislmus organ music by Hath. Han- 
del. D'Aquin and iilheii. (Jaffa. Immanuel 
( hnreh. Wednesday at Ml pan.) 

THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA- See JTem . ( Mn nn. T hursduy ] 



THEATRE 


Ml productions are In ifehrew unlevs other- 
wise stated- 
Jerusalem 

BRITO A - Hiiuluivd by the rheafic (Tom- . 
puny of Jcius Jem. A contemporary drama 
haled on (lie Talmud (.feiu-.ilcm I healrc. 
Little Theatre. Tuesday at Vp m.) 

TIIE GREAT MARCH - A tribute in (he 
vilenl-mmicifa of Hollywood. Willi Lindsay 
Kemp and hit the litre {without words). 

. (Jerusalem She r user Theatre. TueMl.it 
through Thursday at 8:30 p.m. ) 

K ARllS - Produced hy ihc Train Thptire. 
Based on kite vwiy from Greek mythology. 
(Khan. Monday nilbJOp.ni.) 

LfTTLE CVOLP-r By. Henrik Ibsen. Khan 
Thearrf? pfndiktuut- A laniHydi.inM . (Khan. 
Tuesday, Wednesday at SrSi p.ml I • : . 

WAY - Created by Pablo Ariel. An actnr. 
puppets util object* lake on unusual shapes 
aim colours (witaoai Wards). (Xh an. Sunday . 
at 8:30 pan.) 

Td Avlvarea . 1 

ACTORS-By IfcaMO Yavin. A presents ion 
d ( opr polilkal ddcmnus. (Neve Zedefc. 

1 tonight It t lfl pm. tompr now, WeduestUy at ' 

9p.m.) t ' . 

‘ AFTER! TT1E AN WAL'BALL - By, Amalia' 

; Kahoife-Karnton- -A passionate kne affair 
between^ '4b- Vcar-riH aujit aim anlR-jeur-' 
i;oH vrnrnun. (NevcZcdcfc, tmtigfuat jap.ml j 

.;loflBSiTn»ti|Qt,9p._ai;|; ^ '* • . •_ ^ 


DECAMERON - By Tzilum M ulnar 
Theatre. Satirical Heiries hy Boccaccio 
(Hcrzliyj. David, tonight at 1(1:15 pm: 
Ramie. 1 lethal llnlarbut. fiunnirnw hi V 
p.m.). 

EXTREMITIES - Beil Lebtiu production. A 
thriller .iK-ullhe struggle between a roan a ud 
thru- women llku lajvsin. tonight at y p.m., 
Wednesday , Thursday nt S:3tl p.m.). 

FREECOUPI.E-B) Dario Fn. Beil Lebsin 
production Comedy about a young couple's 
fenul experiments. (Ramal Gan. Ordca, 
'Tonight at 10 p.m.: T.A.. Beit Hchayal. 
tomorrow Ht 0:3) p.m.) ■ 

.FROM IMAGE TO IMAGE -r Shbsha 
Goren's JiumoitHiv one -woman-show. (Beil . 

YHdLjehanlm.Mnnduyai8p.ni.) 


THE ORANGE GROVE - By Yiwcr Bar- 
Ynsef. liibimuh Theatre prnduclinn. About 
a widower and his ton-talc love. (Hahimuh. 
Meskin. Mnmbiv through Thursday at 8:30 
p. m. . Tuesdny ulsn nt 5 p. m . ) 

PRESS PICKINGS -Tara group prnduclinn. 
A melodramatic farce (Old Jaffu. Hasimtah. 
Monday at 9 p.m.) 

PRETEXT -.By Ynni Ofer. ZOA Drama 
CircK production. One-man show with Rumi 
Baiucn. (ZOA HmisC. tonight al 10 p.m.,' 
idniorrnw at V p.m.) 

THE ROTTEN HOUR OF SIX - T/avta 
pictducliop. Comedy in verw. (Ra'ananti, 
MofeL tonight ut 0:30 p.m.) ■ 

TOE SUNSET- 1 - By Isaac Babel. Hahimah 
Jhentre production. About the Jewish com- 
munity of -Odessa. -(Hobiniab, Rovina, 
Wednesday. Thursday Bl 8:30 p.m.l 

THE. TROJAN WAR WILL NOT TAKE 


HYhINOS-By Hungarian playwright Georg vreonesnay. mumi9yBiH:3tip.m.l 

ft&lldRSKfedS THE. TROJAN WAR WILL NOT TAKE 

• .. . v' tweak Out? {Tzavla, today at 12 and 3 p.m.) 

Hold cwtotour wwirrE-^By^wh*':' - Ati-iro ' . ; j 

.Shdot. A uiaiRraduaHv a^brndrtoiaic':'. , 

. friend \ idemitlftMle jjHcvhigRjr^ WotA(01d • v [.ME HOLLOW - By Agatha Christie. Pro- 
Jaffn. Hash iwli lomDrr'ov. k iQgigi.iT ob«d:by- t|u: Haim. English Theatre'. A 

> .■■■•. ft' \ 3k V ■ trturder m>K«y. (Haifa Museum,: 

■ mituiil' ^nV-nidl-oni i DlitV, , li.KilKK> i :..> IMmnnaft-il ll-lfln n t - 


JOHNNY 
do -1 A>boui a* 
Cd during W 1 


LAs^ SUMSIER *■ By Jean Cbumhcn. A 
:'fevRip pfjbHriuti hold tmafiriunl gal he ring. 
Jaffa. Has|mlab;'1ni)kht sn 10 Am., 

JayatOp.m-l • •' -> ; i -.i ■■■ 


) morrow at 8:30 p.tn.) 


»ai4:30p.tp.) 




MlRLLE 


OPEN TO SUGGESTIONS - Sec T.A. 
(llBi^Thenife Club, Sunday. Thursday at 9 

'Bwrsheba : 


aRuBIhp.lp.) 


ckplaraiiort of. Ideal ctipie. (Bi 
. Theatre, totnoriow' hi S: 30 pint.). . . 

Oihm ‘ i • ;! . -/ 


r^iimtwiwnrat: 


r tO i SUSGtodPa*ljalfaM'lfeiei|»'': /? ' ■ ' . r : '[ . 

* P^wqtoD.^Ui^ilrio jS^ . J •«>_!-- 

. woman show -KootiUiBhcmTA ttoutaB who" . DECAMERON -V Se^TA. ^(Tjbpntt, Vad 
-'htls Jest her mnn**y, and heir UQtilHy. tBcIi I 'Shireu.'. Tuesday ft 9 b.m.: Ashdod: 
lUpffwC’tDhrilbpth^ : ' r ^ Ashtfod,W«di(eiidayak9:L^ •! 


STORIES WITHOUT WORDS - With Pabla 
Ariel. Ages4-8. (Khah, SUliday at 4-J0 p.m.) 

STORY-TELLING HOUR *-R»r ages6-IO. 
(TichO Hoiisc^ Sunday a| 4 p.m.) . 

STORY-TELLING HOt/R - For Ages 4-10. 
(bf aoJ Museum, Tuesday at 4 p.m.) 

Tel Avlv area . 

DREAMBOX - With the Israel Ballei. (Beit 
Danl,'todayat9:3Qand 10:45 a.nt-)- 

' FAST-SLOW-PAST - family. concert. wijh . 
tW Uriel Chamber OnHwifa- Conductor .': 
Ape Vuidl. fKtot; Sava. Rediat)1aurbu(',, 
Tuesday at 5:30 p.ra.L.Tcl Avid : Museum, 
Wedng&tfay, Thursday at 4:30and6p.m.) 

KING MATT ' THE FIRSt - TheiilrC by 
;HobtmAn. About a boy’* dreams, (Hgbimkb. 
Roving, MCndoy, Tuesday at 4 , arid 6:45 
. P-m.)_ .V 

; TOE KING SLOPED OFF TO 'siEEP -;- . 
: Mi»lcarcomcdy.-(N$vc ZcdQ^ (oday at 9. 

•; !: i, 

' ONE OLD LADY -An gW lady axpr^us '(ter. 
feeliflgi. (de)i'Ldat(b; Uropt!.GeUuj 

VNWtt:it|jn.j' ' ' • : • V;r -V’i ••’""s? 




J - . .1 • ' •' -yr.-j . »«; : •- 









